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LACONICB. 
IV. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgär with fine lense, 
18 Uke attempting to hew blocks with a razor. — Pope, 

V. 

Whatever stress some may lay upon it, a death-bed \ 
repentance is but a weak and slender plank to trust our^ 
all upon. — Sterne, / 

s VI. 

There is some help for all the defects of fortune ; for if 
a man cannot attain to tbe length of bis wisbes, he may 
have bis remedy by cutting of äem ahorter. — Cowky, 

VII. 
As true wit generally consists in the resemblance and 
oongruity of ideas, .false wit chiefly consists in tbe re- 
semblance aiyi congruity sometimes of single letters, as 
in anagrams, cbronograms, lipograms, waA acrostics: 
sometimes of words, as in puns and quibbles : and some- 
times of whole sentences or poems, cast into tbe figures 
of eggs, axes, or altars. Nay, some carry tbe notion of 
wit so far, as to ascribe it even to extern al mimicry ; and 
to look upon a man as an ingenious person, tbat can re- 
aemMe the tone, posture, or face of another.— ^eUifo». 

VIII. 
There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal, 
wbatsoever, in which tbe most Ignorant were not tbe most 
violent : for a bee is not a busier animal than a blockbead. 
However, such instruments are necessarv to politicians ; 
and perbaps it may be with states as with clocks, which 
must have some ic«u weigbt bangin^ at them, to belp 
and regulate the motion of tbe finer and more useful 
parts. — Pope, 

IX. 
Fear sometimes adds wings to tbe bi eis, and sometime* j 

nails them to tbe ground, and fetters th im from moving.-— 
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X. 

liiere are miseries which wriug[ the very heart ; some 
want even food ; they dread the winter ; otners eat forced 
fruits ; artificial heats change the earth and seasons, to 
please their palates. I have known Citizens, because 
grown rieh, so execrably dainty, as to swallow at a 
morsel the nourishroent of a hundred families : gre<it are 
they who can behave well in these extremities : let me 
be nor happy nor unhappy-; that is, neither rieh nor poor: 
I take sanctuary in an honest mediocrity. — Bruyere, 

XI. 

Wit must grow like fingers ; if it be taken from others, ^ 
'tis like plums stuek upon black thorns; they are for 
a i»hile, but come to nothing. — Seiden. 

XIL 

When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity I 
bave enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that, .were the 
offer made true, I would engage to run again, from begin- 
ning to end, the saroe career of life. All I would ask, 
ahould be the privilege of an author, to eorrect, in a 
second edition, certain errors of the first. — F»ankliM*t 
JJ/e. 

XITI. 

We are for lengthening our span of life in general, but 
would fain contract the parts of which it is composed. 
The usurer would be very well satisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the present moment 
and nezt quarter-day. The politieian would be eontected 
to lose three years in bis life, could he place things in the 
posture which he faucies they will stand in after such a 
revolution of time. The lover would be glad to strike out 
of bis existence all the moments that are to pass away 
before the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, 
we should be very glad in most parts of our lives, that it 
ran much faster than it does. Several hours of the day 
hang upon our hands, nay, we wish away whole years, 
and travel through time as through a country filLed müL 
n2 
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Iiany wild and empty wastes, which we would fain hurry 
Bver, that we may arrive at those several little Settle- 
ments or imaginary points of rest which are dispersed up 
and down in it. — AddUon, 

XIV. 
The age of chivalry is gone, and one of calculators and 
economists has succeeded. — Burke» 

XV. 

I do not call him a poet that writes for his own diver- 
sion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler who amuses 
hiraself with a violin. — Swift, 

XVI. 
Pleasureof meat, drink, clothes, &c., are forbidden 
those that know not how to use them ; jast as nurses cry 
pah ! when they see a knife in a child's hand ; they will 
never say any thing tu a man. — Seiden, 

XVII. 

The Pythagoreans make good to be certain and finite, 
and evil, infinite and uncertain ; there are a thousand 
ways to miss the white, there is only one to hit it.— 
Montaigne. 

XVIII. 

There is none made so great, but he may both need the 
belp and Service, and stand in fear of the power and 
unkindness, even of the meanest of mortals. — Seneca, 

XIX. 
There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
well : so there are some that are good in canvasses and 
factions, that are otherwise weak men. — Lord Bacon. 

! XX. 

A poet hurts himself hi writing jgSfige i as a race-horse 
kurts his motions by con jescending to draw in a team. — 
Shenstontf {, 
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XXI. 

From the eirliest dawnings of ^licy to thU day, the 
invention of men has beeu sharpening and improving the 
mystery of murder, from the first rüde essay of clubs and 
Btooes, to the present perfection of gunnery, cannoneering, 
bombardlng, mining. — Burke, 

XXII. 

Those ears that are offended by the sweetly wild notes 
of the thrush, the blackbird, and the nightingale, the 
distant cawinj? of the rook, the tender cooing of the 
turtle, the son ^ghing of reeds and osiers, the roagic 
murmur of lapsing streams, will be regaled and ravished 
by the extravagant and alarming notes of a squeaking 
iiddle, extracted by a musidan who has no other genius 
than that which lies in bis fingers : they will even be en- 
tertained with the rattling of coaches, the rumbling of 
carts, and the delicate cry of cod and mackereL — SmolM. 

xxnx. 

Next to clothes being fine, they should be well made, 
and wom easily : for a man is only the less genteel for a 
6ne coat, if in wearing it he shows a regard for it, and is 
not as easy in it as if it were a piain one. — C&esterßeU. 

XXIV. 

A little wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty and 
of aggravating a fault ; and though such a treatment of 
%n author naturally produces indignation in the mind of 
an understanding reader, it has, however, its efiPect among 
the eenerality of those whose hands it ialls into, the 
rabble of mankind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is 
ridiculous in itself. — Addison. 

XXV. 

While we are reasoning concerning life, life is gone ; 
tnd death, though perhaps they receive bim differently 
▼et treats alike the fool and the philoiopheT. — Huim. 
b3 
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XXVI. 

Imaginary evils sooo become real ones by indulging 
our reflections on them ; as he who in a melancholy fancy 
sees something like a face on the wall or the wainscot, 
can, b^ iwo or three touches with a lead pencil, make it 
look visible, and agreeing with iivhat he fancied. — Swift, 

XXVW. 
NothiDg sinks a young man Anto low Company, both of 
women and men, so surely a4 timidity and dimdence of 
himself. If he thinks that hi shall not, he may depend 
upon it he will not please. put with proper endeavours 
to please, and a degree of pefsuasion that he shall, it is 
almost certain that he will. — thester/leld, 

XXVtll. 
I cannot imagine why we s^ould be at the expense to 
furnish wit for succeeding ages, when the fonner haye 
made no sort of provision for ours. — Swi/i, 

XXIX. 

Old friends are best. King James used to call for bis 
cid shoes ; they were easiest for bis feet. — Seiden* 

XXX. 

The conceit that a cat has nine lives, bas cost at least 
nine lives in ten of the whole race of them ; scarce a boy 
in the streets, but has in this point outdoue Hercules him- 
self, who was famous for kilhng a monster that had but 
three lives. Whether the unaccountable animosity against 
this useful domestic, may be any cause of the general 
persecution of owls, (who are a sort of feathered cats,) 
or whether it be only an unseasonable pique the moderns 
have taken to a senous countenance, J shall not deter- 
mine : though I am iuclined to believe the former ; since 
I observe the sole , reason alleged for the destruction of 
frogs, is because they are like toads. — Pope. 

XXXI. 

Vanity bids all her sons to be generous and brave — 
and her daughters to be chaste and courteous. — But why 
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Ao we want her Instructions ? — Ask iiie comedian who is 
taught a part he feels not. — Sterne, 

XXXTI. 

Real merit ot any kiud, ubi est non potest Hu celäre ; 
it will be discovered, and nothing can depreciate it, bat 
a man's exhibiting it hiroself. It may not always be re- 
warded as it ought ; but it will always be known. — 
Chesterßeld, 

XXXIII. 

Reserve is no more essentially connected with under- 
standing, than a church organ with devotion, or wine 
with good nature. — Sherutone, 

xxxiy. 

If a Strang attachment to a particular subject, a total 
ignorance of every other ; an eagemess to introduce tluit 
subject upon all occasions, and a confirroed habit of de- 
claiming upon it without either wit or discretion, be the 
marks of a pedantic character, as they certainly are, it 
belongs to the illiterate as well as the learned ; and St 
James's itself may boast of producing as arrant pedants as 
were ever sent forth from a College.—,^. Thnmtan, 

XXXV. 

Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, eise a man 
cannot keep up his dignity. In gluttony there must be 
eating, in dninkenness there must be drinking ; 'tis not 
the eatingy nor *tis not the drinking that must be blamed, 
but the excess. So in pride. — SeUen, 

XXXVI. 

Those beings only are fit for solitude, who like nobody» 
are like nobody, and are liked by nobody. — Zimmerman. 

XXXVII. 

General, abstract truth is the most precious of all 
blessings ; without it man is blind . it is the eye of reason« 
*-Routieau, 
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XXXVIII. 
You cannot spend rooney ia luxury withtNit doing good 
to the poor. Nay, you do more good to th^m by spending 
it in luxury — ^you make them exert iadustry, whereas, by 
giviDg it, you keep them idle. — Johtiaon. 

XXXIX. 

In Proportion that credulity is a more peacefnl posses- 
sion of the mind than curiosity. so far preferable is that 
wisdom which converses about the surface, to that pre- 
tended philosophy which enters into the depth of things, 
and then comes back gravely with informations and dis- 
coveries, that in the inside they are good for nothing.-* 
Swift. 

XL. 

How often at our theatre, has the tearof syropathy and 
burst of laughter been repressed by a malignant species 
of pride, refusing approbation to the author and actor, and 
renouncing society with the audience. — SmoUet, 

XU. 

In tragedy, the poet who flourtshed in the scene, is 
damned ia the rueUe ; nay more, is not esteemed a good 
poet, by those who see and hear his extravagances with 
delight. They are a sort of stately fustian and lufty 
cfaildishness. Nothi^ but natiire can give a sincere 
pleasure : where that is not imitated, 'tis grotesqne paint 
mg ; the fine woman ends in a fish's tail. — Dryden, 

XLII. 

When a philosopher has once laid hold of a favourite 
principle, which, perhaps, accounts for many natural 
effects, he extends the same principle over the whole 
creation, and reduces it to every phenomenon, thongh by 
the roost violent and absurd reasoning. Our own mind 
being narrow and contracted, we cannot extend our con- 
ception to the variety and extent of nature ; bat imagine 
that she is as mnch bounded in her Operations as we ai» 
in our speculation.'^^Tume. 
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XUII. 

A coDtentea mind is the greatest blessing a man can 
enjoy in this world ; aud if in the piesent life bis happi- 
ness arises from tbe subduing of bis desires> it will arise 
in tbe next from the gratification of them. — Addison, 

XLIV. 
To be a beggar, it will cost the riebest candidate every 
groat be is worth ; so, before one commence a true critic, 
it will cost a man all the good qualities of bis mind, which, 
perbaps, for a less purcbase, would be thought bat an in- 
different bargain. — Swift. 

XLV. 
Notbing is more evident than that divers persons, no 
other way remarkable, have each a strong disposition to 
the formation of some particular tropeor figure. Aristotle 
saith that tbe byperbole is an ornament fit for young men 
of quality ; accordingly, we find in those gentlemen a 
wonderfül propensity towards it, which is marvellously 
improved by travelling . soldiers also and seamen are 
bappy in the same figure. Tbe periphrasis or circumlo- 
cution is the peculiar talent of country farmers ; the pro- 
logue and apologue, of oid men at clubs ; the illipsis, or 
Speech bjr half words, of ministers and politicians ; the 
aposiopesis, of courtiers ; tbe liotes and diminution of 
ladies, whisperers, and backbiters ; and the andiplosis, of 
common criers and hawkers, who, by redoubling the 
same words, persuade jpeople to buy their oysters, green 
hastings, or new ball aas. Epithets may be found in great 
plenty at Billingsgate ; sarcasm and irony learned upon 
the water ; and tbe epiphonema or exclamation freqiiently 
from tbe bear-garden, and as frequently from the " hear 
bim," of tbe house of commons. — Pope, 

XLVI. 

- ^^-Slander lives upon succession j 

For ever hous'd when once it gets possession. 

Shakspeare 
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XLVII. 
Pride, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cnieltjr, and 
self-Iove, may have been said, in one sbape or other, to 
have occasioned all the frauds and mischiefs that ever 
happened in the world : but the chances against a coin- 
cidence of them all in one person are so many, that one 
would have supposed the cbaracter of a common slanderer 
as rare and difficult a production in nature, as that of a 
great genius, which seldom happens above once in an 

XLVIII. 
Some reserve is a debt to prudence, as freedom and 
simplicity of conversation is a debt to good-nature.— 
Shetutone. 

XLIX. 
No man is the wiser for his learning : it may administer 
matter to work in, or objects to work upon ; but wit and 
wisdom are bom with a man. — Seiden, 

L. 

Learning once made populär is no longer learning ; it 
has the appearance of something which we have bestowed 
lipon ourselves, as the dew appears to rise from the field 
which it refreshes. — Johnson, 

LI. 
Mankind may be divided into the merry and the serious, 
v/ho, both of them, roake a very good figure in the spe- 
ciesy so long as they keep their respective humours from 
degenerating into the neighbouring extreme ; there bein^ 
a natural tendency in the one to a melancholy moroseness, 
and in the other to a fantastic levity. — Addison» 

LH. 
The best of men appear sometimes to be stränge Com- 
pounds of contradictory qualities : and, wcre the acci- 
dental oversights and foUy of the wisest man, — the failings 
and imperfections of a religious man, — the hasty acts and 
passionate words of a meek man ; — were thev to rise up 
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; against them, — and an ill-natured judge be 
^ered to mark, in this manner, what has been done 
tmisa — what character so unexceptionable as to be able 
to stand before him 1 — Sterne, 

LITI. 
There is a time which precedes reason, when, like other 
aoimals, v/e live by instinct alone ; of which the meroory 
retains no vestiges. There is a second term, when teason 
dixcovers itself, when it is formed, and roight act, if it were 
not hoodwinked as it were, and manacled by vices of the 
Constitution, and a chain of passions, which sncceed one 
another, tili the third and last age : reason then being in 
its füll {orce, naturally should assert its dignity, and con- 
troul the appetites ; but it is impaired, and benumbed by 
years, sickness» and pains, and shattered b}r the disorder 
of the declining machine : yet these years, witb their seve- 
ral imperfections, constitute the life of man. — Bruyere, 

\LIV 

Satire is a sort of glas, wherein beholders generally 

discover every body's face\but their own ; — which is tlie 

Chief reason for that kindof reception it meets in the 

World, and that so very fe\^ are offended with it. — SwifU 

LV. 

A n)an*s genius is always, in the beginning of life, as 
inuch unknown to himself as to others ; and it is only after 
freqoent trials, attended with success, that he dares think 
himself equal to those undertakings in which those who 
havesucceeded have fixed the admiration of maukind.—- 
Hume, 

LVI. 

How many languages are there which you do not under- 
stand : with regard to all these you are as if you were 
deaf ; yet you are indifferent aboüt the matter. Is it then 
so great a misfortune to )e deaf to one language more?— 
Cicero, 
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LVII. 
Hie fashion of imperial grandeor \% imitated by all infe- 
rior and subordinate lorts of it, as if it were a point of 
hononr. They must be cheated of a- third part of their 
estates ; two other thirds tbey mast ezpend in vanity ; so 
tbat they remain debtors for all the necessary provisions of 
life, and have no way to satisfy those debts, bat out of the 
succours and sapplies of rapine. '< As riches increase," 
sa3rs Solomon, << so do the mouths that devour them." The 
master mouth has no more than before. The owner, me- 
thinksy is like Ocnus in the fable, who is perpetually wind- 
ing a rope of hay, and an ass at the end perpetually eating 
it^ — Cowhy, 

LVIII. 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may be with some 
reason doubted, whether the quality of retention be so 
generally bestowed, and whether a secret has not some 
subtile volatility by which it escapes, imperceptibly, at the 
smallest vent, or some power of fermentation, by which it 
ezpands itself, so as to burst the heart that will not give it 
way. — Johnson. 

LIX. 

Pools are very often united in the strictest intimacies, 
as the lighter kmds of woods are the most closely glued 
together. — Shenstone, 

LX. 

A prince wants only the pleasure of private life to com- : 
plete bis bappiness ; a loss that nothing can compensate ' 

but the fidelity of bis select friends, and the applause of 
rejoicing subjects. — Bruyere, 

LXI. 
If all the bappiness that is dispersed through the whole 
race of mankind in this world were drawn together, and 
put into the possession of any single man, jt would not 
make a very happy being. Though on the contrary, if the 
miseries of the whole species were fixed in a single person, 
they would make a very miserable one. — Addisoru 
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LXII. 

Objects have abs(^utely no worth or yalue in them- 
selves. Tbey denve their worth merely from the passion. 
If that be streng, and steady, and successfui, the person is 
bappy. It cannot reasonably be doubted, but a little 
miss, dressed in a new gown for a dancing-school ball, 
receives as complete enjoyment as the greatest orator, who 
triumphs in the splendour of bis eloquence, while he go- 
verns the passions and resolutions of a numerous assembly. 

HUTM» 

LXIII. 
Aim at perfection in every thing, though in most thinga 
it is unattainable ; however, tbey who aim at it, and per* 
severe, will com^ much nearer to it, than those wnoae 
laziness and despondency make them give it up as unat- 
tainable. — CheaterßeUU 

LXIV. 
Old Sciences are unravelled like oM stockings, by 
beginning at the foot. — Swift. 

LXV. 

Tlie figure which a man makes in life, the reception 
which he meets with in Company, the esteem paid him by 
his acquaintance ; all these advantages depend as much 
lipon his good sense and judgment, as upon any other part 
of his character. Had a man the best intentions in the 
World, and were the farthest removed from all injustice 
and violence, he would never be able to make himself be 
much regarded, witbout a moderate share, at least, of parts 
and understanding. — Hume, 

LXVI. 

£quity in law is the same tiiat the spirit is in religion, 
what every one pleases to make it : sometimes they go 
according to conscience, sometimes according to law 
sometimes according to the rule of court. — Seiden. 

LXVII. 
While some are willing to wed virtue for her personal 
charms, others are engaged to take her ibr the sake of her 
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expected dowry: and since her followers and admirers 
have so little nopes from her in present, it were pity, 
methinks, Xo reason them out of any imagined advantage 
in reversioo« — Fiizaabwme. 

LXVIII. 
The continued multiplication of books not only distracts 
choice, but disappoints iaquiry. To bim that hath mode- 
rately stored hb mind with images, few writers afford 
any novelty ; or wjiat little the^ have to add to tbe com- 
mon stock of learning is so buned in die mass of general 
notions, that like silver mingled with the ore of leaid, it is 
too little to pay for the labour of Separation ; and he that 
has been often deceived by the promise of a title, at last 
grows weary of ezamining, and is tempted to consider all 
as equally fallacious. — Johnson, 

LXIX. 
We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
eround, than to have a dark and melancholy work npon a 
lightsoroe ground : judge, therefore, of the pleasore of the 
beart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
prectous odours, most fragrant where they are incensed or 
crushed : for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adver- 
sity doth best discover virtue. — Lord ßmeon, 

LXX. 
If parliament were to consider the sporting with repu- 
tation of as much importance as sporting on manors, and 
pass aD act for the preservation of fame, there are many 
would thank them for the bill. — Sheridan, 

r—. LXXI. / 

\^t is a great mortification to th^anity of man, that bis 

\ . utmost art and industry can ne^pr equal the meanest of 

/ neture's productions, either for peauty or value. Art is 

i only the under-workman, and is employe d to give a few 

\ stroket of embellisltment to tbose pifices which come from 
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' the hand of the master. 
drawing, but he is not alfowed 
figure. Art may make a 
miist produce a man. — Hui^e, 

LXbCII. 

Fhync, for the most par , is nothing eise but the sab* 
stitute of exercise or tempenmce. — Additon. 

LXMIT. 

It is with wits as with razors, which are never so apt to 
cut those they are employeq on, as when they have lost 
their cdge. — Swift. 

LXXIV. 

There are few people who have not, at particular sea« 
sons, experienced the effect of certain accidental associ- 
ations, which obtrude one impertinent idea,or sei of ideas, 
on the mind, to the exclusion of every other. Mr. Locke 
has noticed this weakness, and he humorously describes 
it " as a childishness of the understanding, wherein, during 
the fit, it plays with and dandles some insignificant pup- 
pet, without any end in view." Thus, a tuue, a proverb, 
a scrap of poetry, or soroe other trivisd obiect, will steal 
into the thoughts, and continue to possess thera long after 
it ceases to be amusing. Persuasives to dismiss a guest 
that proves so troublesome, can hardly be necessary ; and 
bodily exertion is generally the best remedy for th» men> 
tal infirmity. — PercivaL 

LXXV. 

Exile is no evil : mathematicians teil us that the whole 
earth is but a point compared to the heavens. To change 
one*s country then is little more than to remove from one 
Street to another. Man is not a plant, rooted to a certain 
spot of earth : all soils and all climates are suited to him 
ahke. — Plutarch. 

LXXVI. 

The real honest man, however piain or simple he ap* 
pears, has that highest species, honest^ itself, in view { 
and instead of outward forms or symmetnes, is strack with 
c2 
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that of inward character, tbe harinony and numbere of tite 
heart, and beauty of the aiTections, which form the man 
ners and conduct of a tnily social life. — Shaflesbury, 

LXXVII. 

An experiment very frequent among modern authors, 
is to wriie upon nothing: when the subject is ntterly ex» 
hausted, to let the pen still move on ; by some calied the 
ghost of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its body. 
And to say the trath, there seems to be no part of know- 
ledge in fewer hands, than that of discerning when to 
have dooe, — Swift, 

LXXVIII. 

Between the best and the worst, there are, you say^ 
innumerable degree»— and you are right ; but admit tbat 
I am right too, in sa^ying that the best and the worst differ 
only in one thing — in the object of their love. — Lavater. 

LXXIX. 
As we see some grounds that have long lain idle and 
untilled, when grown rank and fertile by rest, to abound 
with and spend their virtue in the product of innumerable 
sorts of weeds and wild herbs, that are unprofitable, and 
of no wholesome use ; even so it is with wits, which if 
not applied to some certain study that may fix and restrain 
them, nin into a thousand extravagancies, and are eter- 
nally roving here and there in the inextricable labyriuth 
of restless imagination. — Montaigne, 

LXXX. 

To teil a man he lies, though but in iest, is an affront 
that nothing but blood can expiate. The reason perhaps 
may be because no other vice implies a want of courage 
so much as the making of a lie ; and therefore telling a 
man he lies, is touching him in tbe most sensible part of 
honour, and indirectly calling him a coward. I cannot 
omit under this head what Herodotus teils us of the ao- 
cient Persians, " That from the age of five years to twenty, 
they inatruct their sous only in three things, to manage 
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the horse, to make uae of the bow, and to «peak trutb." — 

LXXXL 
The amiable and tbe severe, Mr. Burke's anblime and 
beautiful, by different proportions, are roixed in every 
cbaracter. Accordingly, as eitber is predominant, men 
imprint the passions of love or fear. The best pnnch de* 
pends «n a proper nizture of sngar and lemon. — Shen^ 
»tone, 

Lxxxn. 

Life is sbort yet tedious, spent in wishes, schemes, and 
desires; we refer to the time to come enjoymeut and 
repose, often to an age, when our best blessings, youth 
and heatth, bave totally left ns. I1iat time oomes and 
snrprises us, still bustling in the horry of impatieot de- 
sires : this is our case when a fever seizes us, and puts an 
end to our being : if we recover, it is to no better purpose 
than tb desire longer. — Bmyere, 

Lxxxra. 

The riebest genins, like the most fertile soil, when un- 
cultivated, rih ftS t a up into the rankest weeds ; and instead 
of vines and olives ftr the pleasure and use of man» 
produces to iCs dotfaful owner, the most abnndant crop of 
ixnsons. — Hume, 

Tt is but to venture yoar längs, and you may preach 
against prkle and dissiasulation and bribery at Whitehall : 
you may expose rapine and injustice in the inns of court ; 
and in a city pulpit be as fierce as 3K)u please against 
ayarice, hypoerisy, and extortion. 'Tis but a ball ban- 
died to and fro, and every man carries a radlet about him 
to strike it from himself among the rest of the Company. 

LXXXV. 

The scriptnre may have more senses besidea the literal ,* 
because God nnderstands all thicgs at once ; but a man's 
writing has but one true sense, which is tfaat which th« 
anfh«r meant wten he wrote it.--5e/c£m. 
c3 
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LXXXVI. 

The covetous man is a downright servant, a drattgiit« 
horse without bells or feathers ; ad metalla damnatua, a 
man condemned to work in mines, which is the lowest and 
hardest condition of servitude ; and, to increase his 
misery, a worker there for he knews not whom : " He 
heapeth up riches, and knows not who shall enjoy them ;" 
it is ouly sure, tbat he hiroself neither shall nor can enjoy 
them. He is an indigent needy slave ; he will hardly 
allow himself clothes and board-wages : 

Unciatim vix de demenso suo, 
Sttum defraudans genium, comparsit miser. 

He defrauds not only other men, but his own e;enius ; he 
cheats himself for money. But the servile and miserable 
condition of this wretch is so apparent, that I leave it, as 
evident to every man's sight as well as judgment.— 
Cowley. 

LXXXVII. 
So fniitful is sl ander in variet^ of ezpedients, to satiate 
as well as disguise itself. Bat if these smoother weapont 
cut so sore, what shall we say of open and .unblusning 
scandal, subjected to no caution, tied down to no re> 
straintsl If the one, like an arrow shot in the dark, does 
nevertheless so much secret mischief, this, like the pesti- 
lence, which rages at noon-day, sweeps all before it, le- 
velling without distinction the good and the bad ; a thou- 
sand fall beside it, and ten thousand on its right band ; 
they fall, so rent and torn in this tender part of them, so 
unmercifully butchered, as sometimes never to recover 
either the wounds, or Üie anguish of heart which they 
^^\e occasioned. — Sterne. 

Lxxxvni. 

Perh&ps if we could examine the manners of different 
nations with impartiality, we should find no people so 
rüde as to be without any rules of politeness ; nor any so 
polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. — F^tmkÜn 
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LXXXIX. 

He that wovld please in Company, must be attentive to 
wkat style is most proper. The scholastic should never 
be used but in a select Company of leamed men. The 
didactic should seldom be used, and then only by judi- 
cious aged persons, or those who are eminent for piety or 
wisdom. No style is more extensively acceptable than 
the narrative» because this does not carry an air of supe- 
riority over the rest of the Company, and therefore is most 
likely to please them ; for this purpose we should störe 
our memory yrith short anecdotes and entertaining pieces 
of history. Almost every one listens with eagerness to 
extec^porary history. Vanity often cooperates with 
cariosity, for be that is an hearer in one j^lace, wishes to 
qualify himself to be a principal Speaker m some inferior 
Company, and therefore more attention is given to narra- 
tions than any thing eise in conversation. It is true in- 
deed, that sallies of wit and quick replies are very 
pleasing in conversation, but they frequently tend to raise 
envy in some of the Company, but the narrative way nei* 
tber raises this, nor any other evil passion, but keeps all 
the Company nearly upon an equalitjr, and if judiciously 
managed, will at once entertain and improve them all^-« 
wfohmton, 

XC. 

There appears to exist a greater desire to live long than 
to live well ! Measure by man's desires, he cannot live 
long enough ; measure by his good deeds, and he has not 
lived long enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he 
has lived too long. — Zimmerman, 

XCI. 

Economy is the parent of inteffrity, of liberty, and of 
ease ; and the beauteous sister of temperance, of cheer- 
fulness, and health: and profuseness is a cruel and 
crafty demon, that gradually involves her followers in 
dependence and debts ; that is, fetters them with ** irons 
that enter into thcii souls." — Adventuret, 
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XCIL 

How 18 thU I Alnppus saJuted me to day, a*d wiih t 
•uile threw himself aimost out of tbe ooaeh to take notice 
el tne 1 I am uot rieh, and what's worae was a-foot ; 
accordiag to the preaent modes of life, he should not have 
Seen me. Oh I now I liave hit on it» it was that I might 
see bim in tht same coach with the duka of ' 
Bruyere. 

XCIIL 

Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those togetber with quickness and Tariety, wherein can 
be found any resemblanoe or coDgruity thereby to make 
up pleasant [Nctures and agreeable visions in the fanc^ ; 
judgment, on tbe contrary, lies qnite on the other side, in 
separating carefuUy one ilrom another, ideas wherein can 
be found the least (ufferenoe, thereby to avoid bcing misled 
by similitude, and by affinity to take one thing for ano- 
ther.— XocAe. 

XCIV. 

In the bottle» discontent seeks for comfbrt, oowardioe 
for courage, and bashfalneis for confidence«— -«/«Aiwoii. 

xcv. 

A tme critic is a sort of a mechanic set up with a stock 
aud tools for bis trade, at as little expense as a tailor ; 
and indeed there is much analogy between the Utensils 
and abilities of both : thus the tailor's hell is tbe type of 
a critic's common place book, and his wit and leaniing 
h«ld forth by tbe goose : and it reqnires at least as many . 
of the one to the making up of one scfaoiar, as of the 
other to tbe composition of a man : also the valour of 
botb is equal, and their weapons near of a fi*«. Some 
account says, tliat the writings of critics are tbe mirrors 
of leaming^ $ b v which we are to nnderstand litenlly, that 
a writer should inspect into the books of the critics, and 
correct his invention there as in a mirror. Now, whoever 
considers that the mirrors of the ancients wcve made ot 
brass and fine mercurio, may presenHy ip^ly the two 
priocipal qualifications of a true modern cntic, a&d cosf 
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aequently sJways couclude that these have been and 
must be for ever the same. For brass is an emblem of 
daration ; and when it i> skilfully burnished, will cast 
reflections from its own superficies, without any assist- 
ance of a mercury from behmd. The true critics may be 
known by their talents of swarming about the neblest 
writers, to which they are carried merely by instinct, as a 
rat to the best cheese, or a wasp to the fairest flower. 
Lastly, I define a true critic to be. in the perusal of a 
book, like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach 
are wholly set upon what guests fling away, and conse- 
qvently is apt to snarl most when tbere are the fewest 
bones. — Swift. 

XCVI. 
There is nothing more universally commended than a 
fine day ; the reason is, that people can commend it 
without envy. — ShMtutone. 

XCVII. 
The saying, do tu ftm would be don» to, is often misun- 
derstood, for 'tis not thus meant, that I, a private man, 
should do to you a private man, as I would have you do to 
me : but do as we have agreed to do one to ^pther hy 
public agreement If the prisoner should ask tiie jud^e 
whetherne would be contented to be hanged, were he m 
bis case, he would answer no. Then, says the prisoner, 
do as you would be done to : neither of them must do as 
private men, but the judge must do by hiro as they have 
publicly agreed ; that is, botb judge and prisoner have 
consented to a law, that if either of them steal, they shall 
be hanged. — Seiden, 

xcvin. 

Our remedies oft' in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven ; the fated sky 
Gives US free scope ; only doth backward pull 
Our slow dengns where we ourselves are duU. 

Shakapeare, 
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XCIX. 
Every one m a virtuoso, of a bigher et lower degree t 
every one pursues a Grace, and courts a Venus of on« 
kind or another« Tbe venestums, the honestoms, the de« 
corum of things, will force its wny.—^haßesbuiy, 

C. 

There is nothing so bad which will not adinit of $omt» 
tbing to be said in its defence. — Sterne, 

CI. / 

C]istom, cunosity, or wantonnbss, supplies etety art 
itu patrons, and nnds purchaseri for every manufacture ; 
the World is so adjusted, that n(t only bread, but ricbes 
may be obtained without great ibilities, or arduous Per- 
formances : the most nnskilful mnd and unenlightened 
mind have sufiicieut incitements to industryjfor he that 
IS resolutely busy, can scarcely pe in w antTy There is, iiy 
indeed, no employment, howeverldespicabKTirom which V^ 
a man may not promise himself (roore than competence, 
when he sees thoüsands and myliads raised to dignit^, 
by no other merit than that of contributing to supply their 
neighbours with the means of sucking smoke through a 
tube of clay ; and others raising contributions upon those^ 
whose elegance disdains the grossness of smoky luxury, 
by grinding the same materials into a powder that maya' / 
once gratify and impair the smell. — AttOfMUfff,^ (Tx^^"^^^ 

ClI. 
Riches like insects, while concealed they He, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly ; 
To whom can riches give repute and trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and Senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Pope, 

cm. 

If sottie men died, and others did not, death would in- 
deed be a most mortifying evil. — Bruyere, 
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CIV. 
Every man is rieh or poor, aocording to thc preportion 
between his desires and eDJoymeots. Of ricbes as of 
ever^ thing eise, the hope U more tban the enioymeQt ; 
wiiUe we eonsider them as the meaDS to be lued at some 
liitttre time for the attainment of felicity, ardour after 
them secures us from weariness of ourselves» bat no 
sooner do we sit down to enjoy our acc^uisitlons than we 
find tkem insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. Na- 
tnre makes us poor only when we want necessaries, but 
caatom gtves the narae of poverty to the want of super- 
fluities. It is the great pnvilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthy wiäiout pbysic, aecure without a 
guard, and to obtain from the bounty of nature what the 
great and wedthy are compelled to procure by the help 
of art. Adversity has ever been considered as the State 
in which a man most easily becomes acquainted with 
himself, particulariy being free from flatterers. Prosperity 
is too apt to prevent os from examining our conduct, but 
as adversity leads us to think properly of our state, it is 
most benefieial to us. — Johnson. 

CV 

The regard one shows economy, isltke tbat we show an 
old aunt, who is to leave us something at last. — Skemtone, 

CVL 
^ When a man's fancy gets astride on his reason» when 
bis imagination is at cu& with the senses, and common 
understanding, as well as common sense, is kicked out of 
doors ; the first proselyte he makes is himself, and when 
that is once compassed, the difficuliy is not so great in 
Lrin^mg over otbers ; a strong delosion always operating 
from without, as vigorously as from within. For cant 
and Vision are to the ear and the eye, the same that tick- 
ling is to the touch. — Siaift. 

CVII. 

Shakspeare was the man who, of all modern and per- 
haps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehen- 
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CXVIII. 
It ma^ b€ aakcd, — ^whether the inconvenieiices aad ill- 
effetts which the world feels, from the licentiousness of 
this practice, are not sufficiently counterbalanced by the 
real influeDce it bas upon men's lives and conduct ? — that 
if there was no evil-speaking in the world, thousands 
wonld be encouraged to do ills, and would rush into many 
indecorums, like a hone into the battle, were they Sure 
to escape the tongues of men. — Sterne, 



CXIX. 

To be happy, the passion must 
not gloomy and melancboly. A prc 
joy is real riches ; one to fear and 
Harne. 

CXX. 

Allegories, when well cfaosen, 
of light in a discourse, tbat make ev 
dear and beautiful. — Additon. 



cheerfiil and gay. 

insity to hope aod 

Tow, real poverty.— . 
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CXXI. 
Wisdom is a fox who, after long hunting, will at last 
008t yoa the pains to digout : 'tis a cheese, which by how 
nmch the richer, bas the thicker, the bomdier, and the 
ooarser coat ; and wbereof to a judicious palate, the mag- 
gots are best. Tis a sack posset, wherein the deeper you 
go, you'U find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose 
cackiing we must value and consider, because it is at- 
tended with an egg. But lastly, 'tis a nut, which unless 
you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and pay 
you with notfaing but a worm. — Swift, 

cxxn. 

If a man haa a right to be proud of an^ thing — ^it is of 
a good action done as it ougbt to be, without any base 
interest lurking at the bottom of it. — Steme, 

CXXIIL 
Gombinations of wickedness would overwhelm the 
▼orld, by dte advantage which licentious princ^le^ 
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«ffbrd, did not those wbo have long practited perfidy, 
grow bilden to each otheu— Johnton, 

CXXIV. 

If y<m suppress the exorbitant love of pleasnre and 
money, idle curinsity, iniquitous pnrsuits and wanton 
mirth, what a stillness would there be in the greatest 
cities ! tlie necessaries of life do not occasion, at most^ 9 
tbird part of the hurry. — Bruyere, 

cxxv. 

He who maliciously takes advantage of the ungnarded 
moments of friendship, is no farther from knavery, than 
the latest moment of evening from the first of night.-^ 
Lavater. 

CXXVI. 

The heart never grows better by age ; I fear rather 
worse ; always h arder. A young liar will be an old one ; 
and a young knave will only be a greater knave as he 
grows older. — Chesttrfield, 

CXXVII. 
Every tinie critic is a hero born, descending in a direct 
Jine from a celestial stem, by Momus and Hybris, who 
begat Zoilus, who begat Tygellius, who begat Etcstera 
the eider, who begat JBentley, and Rymer, and Wootton, 
and Perrault, and Dennis, who begat Etcstera the 
younger. — Swift, 

cxxviir. 

When i see a young profligate squandering bis fortnne 
in bagnios^ or at the gaming-table, I cannot help looking 
on him as hastening his own death, and in a lüanner dig- 
ging his own grave. — Conneitteur, 

CXXIX. 

Translation is a kind of dravtring after the life ; where 
every one will acknowledge there is a double sort of « 
iikeneas, a good one and a h9id,--^J)ryden, 
d2 
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CXXX. 

Planten of trees ou^ht to encourage themaelYei, by 
considering all fiiture üme as present ; indeed, such con 
sideration would be a useful principle to all meD in theit 
conduct of life, as it respects both this world and th 
next. — Bühop Watton, 

CXXXL 

Death, of all estimated evils, is the only one wbose 
presence never incommoded any body, and whicb only 
causes concern diiring its absence^— ^reecCteia. 

CXXXII. 

It might, methinks, somewbat abate the insolence of 
numan pride, to consider, that it is but increasing or di- 
minishing the velocity of certain Buids in the animal 
machine, to elate the soul with the gayest hopes, or sink 
her into the deepest despair ; to depress the hero into a 
coward, or advance the coward into a herow— .FV/«off6oni« 

CXXXIIL 
People seek for what they call wit, on all subjects, and 
in all places ; not considering that nature loves truth so 
well, that it hardly ever admits of flounshing. Conceit is 
to nature what paint is to beauty ; it is not only needless, 
but impairs what it would improve. — Pope, 

CXXXIV. 

A man who has been brou^ht up among books, and is 
able to talk of nothing eise, is a very indifferent compa- 
niou, and what we call a pedant. But we should enlarge 
tbe title, and give it to every one that does not know how 
to think out of his profession and particular way of life. 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ! 
Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the reigning 
beauties, and you strike him dumb. The military 
pedant always talks in a camp, and in storming towns, 
making lodgements^ and figb'.ing battles mxm on« 
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end of the year to the other. Eveiy thing he speaka 
smells of gunpowder ; if you take awav hit artillery from 
him, be has not a word to say for himiielf. The law 
]>edant is perpetually putting cases, repeattngthe transac- 
tioQs of Westminster-hall, wrangling with you upon the 
raost indifferent circumstaoces of life, and not to oe con- 
vinced of the distance of a place, or of the most trivial 
point in conversation, but by dint of ar|^ment. The State 
pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. If yotl 
mention either of the sovereigns of Europe, he talks very 
notably ; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 
In short, a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scbolar, 
a mere any thing, is an insipid, pedantic charaeter, and 
qualiy ridiculous. — Spectator, 

cxxxv. 

High spirit in man, is like a sword, which, though 
wom to annoy bis enemies, yet is often troublesome in a 
less degree to bis friends : he can hardly wear it so in- 
offensively, but it is apt to incommode one or other of 
the Company ! it is more properly a loaded pistol, which 
acddent alone may fire and kill one. — SkeitsUme. 

CXXXVI. 

As there are but few notoriously wicked roen, in coti 
parison with a shoal of fools and rops, so it is harder to 
make a man wise, than to make him honest : for the will 
is onl^jT to be reclaimed in one, but the understanding is 
to be informed in ifae other. — Dryden, 

5XXVII. f^ 

Inviolable fidelity, good humour, and Ccomplacency of 
teroper, outliveSall the chtutas of a fine is^e, and make.^ 
the decays of it invisiblej-»f#<>r. ^ LjlaJ^ 

cxxx\ 

I do not approve of the runmng of horaes, there being 
much che^ting in that kind of exercise ; neiiher do I see 
why a brave man should delight in a creature, whose 
dttcf use is to help him run away. — Lord Herbert. 
d3 
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CXXXIX. 

Wit, T consider as a siogular and unavoidable man- 
ner of doing or saying any tbiog pecuUar and natural 
to one man only, by which his speeeh and actions are 
iBütinguished from those of other men. — Congreve, 

CXL. 

We all of US complain of the shortness of time» and ye» 
have mach more than we know what to do with. Our lives 
are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing 
to the purpose, or in doing no^ing tbat we ought to do ; 
we are always complaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of them. — Seneca, 

CXU. 
In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are us*d in selling, than inbuying ; 
But in the great, unjuster dealing 
Is us'd in buyiog, than in seüing. 

Butler, 
CXUI. 
He who always prefaces his tale with laughter, ia 
poisoned between impertinence and folly. — Lavater. 

CXUII. 
If a man's wits be wandering, let him study the ma« 
thematics ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again. — Lord ßacon, 

CXLIV. 
Deference is the most complicate, the mott indirect, 
and the most elegant of all compUments. — Shemtone. 

CXLV. 

Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward 
of labour. It argues indeed no small strength of mind to 
persevere in habits of industry without the pleasure of 
perceivin? those advances, which, like the hand of a 
clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to their 
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point, yet proceed so slowly, as to eseape obieiratioii.-» 
Sir» J. Beynolds, 

CXLVL 

The patient mule which travels slowly night and day« 
wiU» in the end^ go farther than the Arabian courser. — 
Persian Researches, 

CXLVTI. 

Learnic«^ puffeth men np : words are but wind, and 
learning is nothiug but words ; ergo, leaming is nothing 
but wind.— Äwiy?. 

CXLVIII. 

Methinks to kiss ladies* hands after their lips, as some 
do, is like little boys, who, after they eat the apple, fall 
to the paring, out of love thev have to the apple. — Seiden, 

CXUX. 
The first three men in the world, were a gardener, a 
ploughman, and a grazier ; and if any man object that the 
second of these was a murderer, I desire he would con- 
stder, that as soon as he was so, he quitted our profession, 
and turned builder. — Cowley. 

CL. 

The point most liable to objection (of the jnry System) 
18 the power which any one or more of the twelve hav» 
to starve the rest into compliance with their opinion ; so 
that the verdiet may possibly be given by strengtb ot 
Constitution, not by conviction of conscience : and 
*' wretches hang that jurymeu may dine." — Lord Orrery. 



De modern zealots aipear to have no better know- 
le^ge of truth, nor better manner of judging it, than by 
counting nosesH By this mile, if they can poll an indif- 
ferent numbermit of a mcp ; if they can produce a set 
of Lancashire noodles, reipote provmcial head-pieces, or 
visaonary assemblies, to a^est a story of a witcn upon a 
broomstick and a fiight in the air ; they triumph in tbe 
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GLXII. 
NotIfiDg niftk^s a woman more etteemcd by die oppo- 
Site sex, tban chastity, whether it be that we alwayi 
prize those most who are hardest to come at, or, that 
nothing besides cbastity, with its collateral atteDdants, 
truth, fidelity, and constancy, gives the man a propertv in 
tbe person he loves, and consequently endeart her to him 
above all things. — Addison. 

CLXIII. l \ 

Farne and honour were purchased at a bitter penuy- \ 

worth by satire, rather tban by anylotber productions of / 

tbe brain ; tbe world belüg soonestl provoKed to praise J 

by lasbes, as men are to love« — 5tt;(M / 

CLXIV. l 
Tbe taxes are indeed very beavy ; and if those laid on 
by tbe govemment were tbe only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily discbar^e them ; but we bave many 
oihers, and mucb more gnevous to some of us. — We are 
taxed twice as mucb by onr idleness, tbree times as much 
by our pride, and four times as mucb by our foUy ; and 
from tbese taxes the commissiouers cannot ease or deli- 
ver US, by allowing an abatement. — Franklin. 

CLXV. 

It is downright bypocrisy in a man of certain degree, 
not immediately to take tbe rank due to bim, and wnich 
e?ery body is ready to give up ; it is no self-denial in 
him to be modest, to mingle with the multitude, that 
would open to make way for bim, to take tbe Iowest seat 
at a public meeting, that every one may see bim tbere, and 
strive to set bim higher. Modesty in men of ordinary 
condition is more trymg ; if they come into a crowd, they 
are jostled and elbowed ; if they choose an incommodioui 
seat, tbere they may remain. — Bruyere, 

CLXVI. 
We freqvently bestow praise on virtuous actions, per- 
formed in very distant agis and lemotc countries ; wbere 
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tb€ otmott fttbtlety of Imagination would not discoYcr any 
ippearanc« of telf-interest, or find any connection of our 
pretent happinets and security, with eventt lo widely 
aeparated rromus. — Hume, 

CLXVII. * 
The moat manifest ti^n of wisdom ia oontinued cheer- 
ftilneaa : her eatate ia Iilce that of thinga in the regiona 
above the moon» alwaya clear and aerene.— Afaiif«^!^. 

CLXVXII. 
I fancy the proper means of increasin^ the love we 
bear our native countiy, ia to reaide some time in a fbreign 
one< — Skenatone, 

CLXIX. 
Lawa are like cobwebs, which may catch amall fliei^ 
but let waspa and horaeta break through.— <Sw(^. 

CLXX. 

A Tnlgar man ia captioua and jealoua; eager and 
impetuoua about triflea. He suspecta bimaelf to be alighted^ 
thinka every thing that ia aaid meant at him : if the Com- 
pany happena to lauffh, he ia perauaded they laugh at him 
De growa angry and teaty, aaya aomething very imperti- 
nent, and drawa bimaelf into a acrape, by showiug nhat 
he <»lla a proper apirit, and aaaerting bimaelf.— Cil««far- 
ßeUU 

CLXXI. 

A woman of fashion who is emplo^^ed in remarks upon 
the weather, who observea from morning to noon that it if 
likely to rain, and Crom noon to night that it apits, that it 
roizzlea, that it ia aet in for a wet evening ; and being in- 
capable of any other diacourae, ia aa insipid a companion, 
and juat aa pedantic, as he who quotes Apstotle over bis 
tea, or talka Oreek at a card-Uble.— B. Thnmton, 

CLXXII. 
Tbe great art of life ia to play for mach, and atakt 
Ettle«— J^oAiMOfi. 
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CLXXTIL 
As almost every character whicb bas ezcited eithor aft» 
tention or pity, has owed part of its success to merit, and 
pait to a happy concurrence of circumstances in its fa- 
vour : had Cssar or Crom well exchanged countries, the 
one might bave been a sergeant and the other an excise« 
man. So it is witb wit, wbich generally succeeds more 
frum being happily addressed, tban from its native poig- 
nancy. — Ooldtmith, 

CLXXIV. 
Trae hoDour is to bonesty what tbe court of chaooenr is 
to common laww — Skenstone, 

CLXXV. 

The liberty of a people consists in beine govemed by 
laws wbich they have made themselves, under wbatsoever 
form it be of govemment : the liberty of a private man, 
m being master of bis own tiroe and aetions, as far as may 
consist with the laws of God, and of his countiy. — - 
Cowtey, 

CLXXVl. 

We are never present with, but alwavs beypnd» our- 
selves. Fear, desire, and hope are still piuhing ns on 
towards the future ; depriving us in tbe mean time of the 
sense and consideration of that which is» to amnse us with 
the thought of what sball be, eyen when we shall be no 
more. — Montaigne, 

CLXXVII. 
The composiüon of all poems is, or ought to be, of 
wit ; and wit in poetry, or wit-writing, (if you will give 
me leave to use a school distinction,) is no other than the 
faculty of Imagination in the writer, which, like a nimble 
Spaniel, beats over and rauges through the field of ine* 
mory, tili it Springs the quarry it hunted after ; or, wtthoui 
a metaphor, whicb searcbes over all the memory for the 
tpecies or ideas of those things which it designs to repre- 
•cnt. — Drillen. 
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CLXXVITI. 

A lady's face, like the cart in tbe " Tale of aTub," will 
wear well, if left alone, but if you offer to load it with 
foreign omaments, you destroy the original groiind. — 
CoHHciMteur, 

CLXXIX. 

It is with bookft as with women, where a certain plain- 
ness of manner and of dress, is more ennging, than that 
glare of paint and aire and apparel, whico may dazzle the 
eye, but reaches not tbe affecUons.-^^M»e« 

>r— CLXXX. \ 

^ / All courageous animaJs are camivoroiu, and greatei 
/ courage is to be expected in a peopie, such jas the English» 
( whose food is strong and bearty, tüan in tM half-starved 
V commonalty of other countries. — Sif W, Tet^ple 

/' CLKXXI. 

/ A voung fellow who soems to have no will ef his own, 

/ and does every thing tbsJt is asked of bim, is called a very 

/ good-natured, but at the käme time is thought a very silly, 

l young fellow. — Cheaterßgld, 

^""^ CLXXXII. 

It hath been obsenr^d both among ancients and mo- 
derns, that a grev criticHias been certainly a green ooe, 
the perfection and acquirement ot his age being only the 
improved talent of his ^outh ; li&e hemp, which some 
naturalists inform us, is bad for suffocations, though 
taken but, in the seed. — Swift, 

CLXXXIII. 

The maxim, • in vino veritas — a man who is well 
warmed witli wine will speak truth,' may be an argument 
for drinking, if von suppose men in general to be liars : 
but, sir, I would not keep Company with a fellow, who 
lies as long as he is sober, and whom you must make 
drunk before you can get a word of truth out of him^— 
Johnson 
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CLXXXIV. 
There seeins to be but three ways for a naüon to ac« 
quire wealtli : the first is by war, as tbe Romans did, in 
plundering their conquered nei^hboure — this is robbery ; 
the second by cummerce, which is geuerally cheating ; 
the third by agriculture, tbe only honest way, wherein 
man receives a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
ff round, in a kind of continual miracle, wrou^lit by tb« 
band of God in bis favour, as a reward for bis innocent 
life and his virtuous industry. — Franklin* 

CLXXXV. 

He submits to be seen through a microscope, wbo auf* 
fers himself to be caught in a fit of passion. — Lawater, 

CLXXXVI. 

Death never bappens but ooce, yet we feel it every 
moment of our lives. It is worse to apprebend than to 
suffer. — Bruyerc, 

CLXXXVII. 

Few men are calculated for that dose connectiou, 
which we distioguish by the appellation of friendship ; 
aud we well know the difference between a friend and an 
acquaintance : the acquaintance is in a post of progres- 
aion ; and afler having passed through a course of proper 
ezperieoce, and given suflScient evidence of his merit, 
taket a new title, and ranks himself higher. — AdvmUurer, 

CLXXXVIIT. 
All smatt*rers are more brisk and pert, 
Than those that understand an art; 
As little sparkies sbine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give tbem light. 

Bntirr, 
CLXXXIX. 
Deceit may serve for a need, but he only confesses him- 
self overcome, wbo knows he is neilhersubdued by poliry, 
oor misadventufe, but by dtnt of valour, in a fair and 
manly war. — Montaigne, 
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CXC. 
The ancianti Ulk to frequently of a Axed, stated por- 
tion of proviiions aisigned to each ilave, th.tt we are na- 
turally led to conclude, that ilave« lived almoüt all iingle, 
and received that purtion aa a kind of board-wagei.— 
Hutne, 

CXCI. 
He that calU a man ungrateful. aums up all the evil 
hat a man can be guilty ou-^Swi/lt, 

CXCU. 
Death openi the gate of fame, and ihuts the gate of 
envy after it, — it unloosei the chain of the captive, and 
puU the bondiman'a task into another man'a handa.— 
Sterne, 

CXCI II. 
It t« taken for |^anted that, on every puhlication, there 
H at leait a Mening violation of modeity : a preiumption 
on the writer*! aide, that he is able to instruct or to en- 
tertain the world ; which impliea a luppoüition that he 
can communicate what they can not draw from their owu 
reflectiona. — Shenatone, 

CXCIV. 
What I blarae philosopher« inost for, (though some 
may think it a paradox,) ii chiefly their pride ; nothing 
leM than an ipae dixU, and you muit pin your faith on 
their sleeve. And though Diogenei lived in a tub, there 
might be, for aught I know, as much pride under his rags, 
aa 10 the fine-apun garmenta uf the divine Plato. — Sw^* 

cxcv. 

Affectation ii a greater enemy to the face than the 
tmall'pozv— 5/. Bvremond, 



CXCVI. 
As I anprove of a youth, that hat lomething of the old 
man in htm , so I am no lesa pleased with an old man. 



\ 
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which 80 much happiness is produced as by a good tavero 
or ino. — Johnson, 

CCV. 
Beceive no satisfaction for premeditated impertinence ; 
forget it, forgive it, but keep bim inexorably at a distance 
who offered it. — Lavater, 

CCVI. 

It is not tbe increase of vices inseparable from buma- 
nity tbat alarms us, tbe riots of tbe licentious, or tbe out- 
rages of tbe profligate ; but it is tbe absence of that 
integrity, tbe neglect of tbat virtue, tbe contempt of tbat 
hoDour, wbicb by connecting individuals formed society, 
and witbout wbicb society can no longer subsist. — Ad- 
venturer, 

CCVII. 

Tbere is notbing exerts a genius so mucb as writing 
plays ; tbe reason is, tbat tbe writer puts bimself in tbe 
place of every person tbat speaks. — Shetutone. 

CCVIII. 

Argira pulls ofF ber glove to sbow ber wbite band, and 
never forgets to let ber little sboe be seen, tbat sbe roay 
be supposed to bave a small foot ; sbe laugbs equally at 
tbings pleasant or serious, to sbow ber fine set of teetb ; 
if sbe discovers ber ears, it is because tbey are small and 
pretty ; and if sbe does not dance, it is because sbe is 
not well satisfied witb ber sbape, wbicb indeed is not of 
tbe sugar-loaf kind ; sbe knows perfectly well all ber 
several interests, one tbing only excepted, sbe is per- 
petually talking, and bas scarce common sense. — Bruyere, 

CCIX. 

A wit is a very unpopulär denomination, as it carries 
terror along witb it ; and people in general are as mucb 
afraid of a live wit, in Company, as a woman is of a gun 
wbicb sbe tbinks ma^ go offcf itself, and do her miscbief. 
Their acquaintance is, however, wortb seeking, and tbeir 
Company wortb frequenting ; but not exclusivel^ of 
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othen, nor to such a degree as to be considered only as 
oae of tbat particular set. — CheaterßeUL 

CCX. 
The round of a paasionate man's life is in contracting 
debta in bis pasaon, wbicb bis virtue obliees bim to pay. 
Hc spcnds nis time in outrage and aouiowledgment, 
injury, and reparation.— J^oAimoji. 

r^ ccxt 

/J]^e greatest vioes derive ueir propennty from our 
most tender infancy, and our principal edncation dependa 
on tfae nurseJ Mothers are migbtiiy pleased to see a cbild 
writbe tb<n6ck of a cbicken^mplease itself with burting 
a cat or dog; and such wise faibers tbere are in tbe 
World, wbo consider it as a notable mark of a martial 
spirit, wben they bear tbeir sons miscall,or see them domi- 
neer over a peasant or lacquey, tbat dares not repW or 
turn again ; and a great sign of wit wben tbey see them 
cbeat and overreacb tbeir play*fe]iows bv some malicious 
trick of treacbery and deceit : but for all tbat, tbese are 
tbe true seed and roots of cruelty, tyranny, and treaaon. 

CCXII. 

/^Xaws cannot prevent exttevagance ; and perbaps it is 
/not always sin evil to tbe vublic. A Shilling apent idly 
' by a fool may be jncked un by a wiser peraon, wbo knowa 

better wbat to do with u ; it is, therefore, not lost« — / 

FrankUn, { 

Tbe country is tbe place in wbipb tbe court, as in its ^ 

^point of view, appears ^lorious and\ admirable ; if we ap- 1 

proach it, its beauties diminish, like tbose of a fine piece / 
of perspective viewed too near. — Brv^fert» 

CCXIV. 

I have run tbe silly rounds of pleasure, and bave done 
with them all. .1 have enjoyed all tbe pleaaures of tbe 
World, I appraise them at their real worth, wbicb is in 
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truth very low , tliose who have only seen tbeir outside 
always overrate them, but I have been behind the scenes, 
1 have seen all the coarse pullies and dirty ropes which 
move the gaudy machines, and I have seen and smelt the 
tallow candles which illuminate the whole decoration, to 
the astonishment and admiration of the Ignorant aiidience. 
When I reflect on what I have seen, what I have heard, 
and what I have done, I can hardly persuade myself that 
all that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure in the 
World had any reality ; but I look upon all that is passed 
as one of those romantic dreams which opium commonly 
occasions, and I do by no means desire to repeat the 
nauseous dose. — ChetterßeUL 

^_ ccxy. 

\ Nothing can be more unphilbsodiical than to be posi- 
tive or dogmatical on any sublect^and even if excessive 
scepticism could be maintaine|Q,Tfwould not be more de- 
structi^-e to all just reasonina and inquiry. Where men 
are the most sure and arroglnt, they are commonly the 
most mistaken, and have tttere given reins to passion, 
without that proper deliberatnn and suspense, which can 
alone secure them from the giossest absurdities.— Hume, 

CCXVI. 

In the education of children, there is nothing like allur- 
ing the appetites aud affectiou, otherwise you make so 
many asses laden with books, and by virtue of the lash, 
give them their pocket füll of learning to keep ; whereas, 
to do well, you should not only lodge it with them, but 
make them espouse it. — Montaigne, 

CCXVII. 

There is nothing displays a genms (I mean a quick- 
ness of genius) more than a dispute ; as two diamonds, 
encountering, contribute to each oiher*s lustre. But, 
perhaps, the odds is much against the man of taste, in 
this particular. — Shcnstone, 
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CCXVUL 
A wise man is oever less alone, than when he is alone : 
IfuHfuam ndmu tohu, ptam eUm tobu, — Swift, 

CCXIX. 

The precopt, •* Know yourself," was not solely intended 
to obviate tne pride of mankind ; but likewise that we 
might understand our own worth. — Cicero. 

ccxx. 

The character of the scholars of the present age, will 
not be much injared or misrepresented by saj'ing tbat they 
8e«m to be superficially acquainted with a multitude of 
subjects, but to go to Uie bottom of very few. This ap- 
pears in criticism and polite learning, as well as in tne 
abstruser sciences: by the diffusion of knowledge its 
depth is abatedw — Adventurer. 

CCXXI. 

A man of quick and active wit 
For drudgery is more unfit, 
Compar'd to those ef duller parts, 
Than running-nags to draw in carts. . 

Butler, 
CCXXII. 
If thou art powerful in interest, and standest deilied by 
a servile tribe of dependants, — why shouldest thou be 
prood, — ^because they are hungryl — Scourge me such 
sycophants ; they have turoed the heads of thousands as 
well as thine^ — Sterne, 

CCXXIII. 

The army of the sciences hath been of late, with a 
World of martial discipline, drawn into its close order, so 
hat a view or a muster may be taken of it with abun- 
dance of ezpedition« Fpr this great blessin^ we are wholly 
indebted to Systems and abstracts, in which the modern 
fathers of leaming, like prudent usurers, spent their sweat 
Cor the ease of us their cnildren. — Swift, 
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CCXXIV. 
In answering of a book, 'tisbut to be thort, otherwii« 
he that I write against vrill suspect that I intend to weary 
him, not to satisfy him. Besides, in being long, I sbafi 
eive my adversary a huge advantage ; soniewhere or other 
be will pick a hole. — Seiden, 

ccxxv. 

What is the world 1 a term which men have got 
To signify not one in ten knows what. 
A term which with no more precision passes 
To point out herds of men tban heids of asses 1 
In common use no more it means, we find, 
Than many fools in same opinions join'd. 

ChurchiU. 

CCXXVl. 

Wit loses its respect with the good, when seen in Com- 
pany with malice ; and to smile at the jest which plauts 
a thorn in another's breast, is to become a principal m the 
mi schief. — Sheridan» 

CCXXVII. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept up in the 
World without good nature, or something which must bear 
its appearance, and supply its place. For this reason 
mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artiiicial 
humanity, which is what we express by the word good- 
oreeding, For if we examine thoroughl^ the idea of 
what we call so, we shall find it to be nothing eise but an 
imitation and mimickry of good nature, or in other terms, 
afTability, complaisance, and easiness of temper reduced 
into an art — Addison, 

CCXXVIIf. 

llie soul that has no established limit to circumscribe 
it, loses itself, as the epigrammatist says, — 

** He that Hves every where, does no where live." 

MontaigHe, 
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CCXXIX. 

In benevolent natures the impulse to pity Is 9o sudden, 
tbat like Instruments of music which obey the toach — the 
objects which are fitted to excite such impressions work so 
iustantaneous an efTect, that you would think the will 
was scarce concerned, and that the mind was altogether 
passive in the sympathy which her own goodness has ex- 
cited. The Inith is — the soul is generally in such cases so 
busily taken up and wholly engrossed by the object of 
pity, that she does not attend to her own Operations, or 
take leisure tp examine the principles upon which she 
acts. — Sterne, 

CCXXX. 

In the youth of a State, arms do flourish ; in the middle 
age of a State, learning ; and then both of them together 
for a tiroe ; in the declining age of a State, mechanical 
arts and merchandise. Learning hath its infancy, when 
it is but beginniug, and almost childish ; then its youth, 
when it is luxuriant and iuvenile ; then its stren^th of 
years, when it is solid and reduced ; and, lastly, its old 
age, ^hen it waxeth dry and exhaust ; but it is not good 
to look too long upon these turning wheels of vicissitude, 
lest we become giddy : as for the philology of them, that 
is but a circle of tales. — Lord Bacon, 

CCXXXI. 

Modesty is silent when it would not be improper to 
speak ; the humble, without being called upon, never re- 
coUects to say any thing of himself. — Lavater, 

CCXXXIT. 

Tt may happen that good is produced by vice, but not 
as vice ; for instance, a robber may take rooney from its 
owner, and eive it to one who will make a betler use of it. 
Here is good produced ; but not by the robbery as rob- 
bery, but as a translation of property, — Johnson, 

CCXXXIII. 
As a certain insensibility in the countenance recom- 
mends a sentence of humour and jest, so it must be a very 
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lively conscioasness that gives grace to great sentiroents. 
The jest is to be- a thing unexpected ; therefore your un- 
designing maDner is a beauty in expressioos of mirth ; and 
when you are to talk on a set subject, tlie more you are 
rooved yourself, the more you will move others^ — Swifim 

^ CCXXXI^ "^ 

/ CommoQ understandings, likacits in gaidening, allow 
no shades to their picture. — Sheistone* 

^ CCXX|V. _ 

There is no kind of false wir which has been so recom- 
mended by the practice of all ages, as that which con- 
sists in a jmgle of words, and is comprehended under the 
general name of punning. It is indeed impossible to kill 
a weedy which tne soii has a natural disposition to pro- 
duce. The seeds of punning are in the nunds of all men, 
and though they may be subdued by reason, refiection, 
and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in the 
greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated by the 
rules of art. — Additon, 

CCXXXVI. 

If falsehood had, like truth, bat one face only, we 
should be upon better terms ; for we should tben take the 
contrary to what the liar says for certain truth ; but the 
reverse of truth hath a huudred figures, and a field in- 
definite without bound or limit. — Montaigne, 

crxxxvii. 

There is what is called the high-way to posts and ho- 
ncturs, and there is a cross and by-way, wnich is much 
the shortest. — Bruyere, 

CCXXXVITI. 

How easy is it to call rogue and villain, and that 

wittilv ! but how hard to make a man appear a fool, a 

blockhead, or a knave ! To spare the grossness of the 

names, and to do the thing yet more severe]y, is to draw 
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a füll face, and make the nose aod cheeks i|and out, and 
yet not to employ any depth of shadowine. 

A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch's wife said of her 
servant, of a piain piece of work, a bare hanging : but to 
make a maleiactor die sweetly, was only belonging to her 
bttsband. — Dryden» 

CCXXXIX. 

Conversation is a traific ; and if von enter into it with« 
out some atock of koowledge, to balance the account per- 
petually betwixt you— -the trade drops at once, and thisis 
tbe reason, however it may be boasted to the contrary, 
why travellers have so little (especijJly good) conversa- 
tion with natives— owing to their siispicion, or perhaps 
conviction, that there is nothing to be extracted from the 
conversation of youn^ itinerants worth the trouble of their 
bad language, or the intemiption of their visits. — Steme* 

CCXL. 
All the while you live, you pnrloin from life» and live 
Rt the expense of life itself ; the perpetual work of our 
whole life is but to lay the foundationof death } you are in 
death whilst you live, because you still are after death 
when yon are no more alive. Or, if you bad rather have 
it so, you are dead after life, bot dying all the whiJe you 
live ; and death handles the dyine more rudely than the 
dead. If you have made your pront of life, you have had 
enough of it, and go your way satisfied. If you have not 
known how to make the best use of it, and if it was un- 
profitable to you» what need )rou care to lose it ; to what 
end wottld you desire to keep it ? Life in itself is neither 
^ood nor evtl, but is the scene of good or evil, as you make 
it ; and if you have lived a day, you have seen all. Come 
the worst that can come, the distnbution and variety of all 
the acts of the comedy is performed in a year. If you 
have seen the revolution of the four seasons, they compre- 
hend the infancy, youtb, virility, and old age, of the 
World. The year has plaved his part, and knows no other 
wsy, b96 no new f^i'ce, but must begin and repeat the 
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same again ; it will always be the same thing. — Afon" 
taigne, 

CCXU. 

If by the liberty of the press, we understand merely 
the libertv of discussing the propriety of public measures 
and political opinions, let us have as mucb of it as you 
please ; but, if it tneans the liberty of affronting, calum- 
niating, and defaming one another, I, for xnv part, own 
myself willing to part with my share of it whenever oar 
legislators shall please to alter the law ; and shall cheer- 
fully consent to exchange my liberty of abusing others, for 
the privilege of not being abused myself. — Franklin. 

CCXLTT. 
Superfluity creates necessity ; and necessity superfluity. 
Take care to be an econoroist in prosperity : there is no 
fear of your being one in adversity. — Zimmerman. 

CCXLIII. 
Plutarch, discoursing of the efTects of the air on the 
minds of men, observes, that the inhabitants of the 
PirsBum possessed very different teropers from those of the 
higher town in Athens, which was distant about four 
miles from the former : bnt I beHeve no one attrlbutes the 
difference of manners in Wapping and St* James's to a 
difference of air or climate. — Ihane 

CCXLIV. 
A critic who sits up to read only for an occasion of 
censure and reproof, is a creatnre as barbarous as a judge 
who should take up a resolution to hang all men that 
come before him upon a trial. — Swift, 

CCXLV. 

Ceremony keeps up things : 'tis like a penny glass to a 
rieh spirit, or sorae excellent water ; without it the water 
, were spilt, and the spirit lost* — Seiden. 
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CCXLVI. 
Svenr thing rnzj be mimicked by hypocrisy, bnt humi« 
lity äna love united. The humblest star twinkles most in 
tbe darkest night, The more rare humility and love 
united, the more radiaut when they meet — Lavater, 

CCXLVII. 
Of all the «nemies of idieness, want is the most for- 
xnidable. Fame is soon found to be a sound, and love a 
•dream. Avance and ambition may be justly suspected 
of being privy confederacies with idleness ; for when they 
have, for a whiJe, protected their votaries, they often 
deliver thera op, to end their lives ander her dominion. 
Want always stmggles against idleness ; but want herselt 
is often overcome, and every hour shows the careful 
observer those who had rather live in ease than in plenty 

CCXLVIIL 
Even Joe Miller, in his jests, has an eye to poetical 
justice; he generally gives the victory, or turns tbe 
langh, on the side of merit. No small compUment to 
mankind ! — Shen»t<me, 

CCXLIX. 

The weather is not a safe topic of discourse ; your Com- 
pany may be hippish : nor is nealth ; your associate may 
be a malade imaginaire : nor is money ; you may be 
snspected as a borrower.-*-i?i»i9»era»ay«. 

CCL. \ 

Dninkenness is a social feltive vice. The drinker col- 
lects bis cirde ; the circle Aiatarally spreada ; of those ^ 
who are drawn within it, /nany become the corrupters 
and centres of sets and cpcles of their own ; every one 
eountenancing, and perhips emulating the rest, tili a / 
whole neighbourhood be mfected from the contagion of % / 
Single example. — PakyJ / 

/»2 ^y 
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CCU. 
There Is nothing of wbich men are so fond of^ and 
withal so careless, as life. — Bntyere, 

CCUI. 
To relate all the ill that is true of the best man in the 
worldy would probably render bim the object of suspicion 
and distrust ; and if Ulis practice were universal, mutual 
confidence and esteem, the comforts of societv, and the 
endeannents of friendship, would be at an end. — Adven- 
turer, 

CCLTU. 
' [llgotism is the coquetrV of a modern author ; whose 
epistles, dedicatory prefaces, and addresses to the reader, 
are so many affected gracejp, design^Lto draw the atten- . 
tion from the subject, tow^d^ bicnsein and make it be^ 
eenerally observed not so jmuch wlrsTne says, as wbat 
he appears, or is, and whalt figure he already makes, or 
bopes to make, in the fashionable world. — Shaftetbury, 

CCLIV- 
A man that is busy and inqiusitive is commonly en- 
vious ; for to know much of other men's matters cannot 
be, because all that ado may concern bis own estate ; 
therefore it must needs be that he taketh a kind of play- 
pleasure in looking upon the fortunes of others ; neitber 
can he that mindeth but bis own business find much 
matter for envy; for envy is a gadding passion, and 
walketh the streets, and doth not keep at home : ** Non 
est curiosus idem sit malevolus." — Lord Bacon» 

CCLV. 

Kn assembly of the states, a court of justice, shows 
nothing so serious and grave, as a table of gamesters play- 
ing very high ; a melancholy solicitude clouds their looks ; 
envy and rancour agitate their minds while the meeting 
lasts, without regard to friendship, alüances, birth, or dis« 
tiactions. Chance presides over the circle, and supremely 
decides on all occasions \ they all watch its motions by a 
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pTahvitui «üence« whieh they ctn never observe elsewhere : 
all the passions seem suspended awhüe, to give place to 
one at this teropestuous season; the courtier is neither 
gay, complaisant, nor even devout. — Bruyere, 

CCLVI. 
To know by rote, is no knowledge, and sigiriBes no 
more tban to retain what one has intrusted to bis memory. 
That wbich a man rightiy knows and undentands, h« n 
the free disposer of at bis own füll liberty, without ai^ 
regard to the author from whence be bad it, or fumbling 
over the leaves of bis book. JVIere bookish leaming is 
both troublesome and ungrateful. — Montaigne, 

CCLVII. 

We should not esteem \ man a coxcomb for bis dress,"" 
tili, by frequent coQTersat on, we discovered a flaw in bis 
title. If he was incapabl i of uttering a bon mot, the gold 
upon bis coat would seem Foreign to bis circumstances. A 
man sboutd not w^ar a Fr incb dress, tili be could give an 
account of tbe best Frencl autbors; and should be versed 
in all the oriental languag|» before he sbould presume to 
wear a diamondw — S/^Mte. 

CCLVIIT. 

Not to detract from the just praise which belongs to 
orators, they ought to coosider that nature, which gave us 
two eyes to see, and two ears to hear, has given us but 
one tongu« to speak; whereio, however, some do so 
abound, that tbe virtoosi, who have been so long in 
search fbr the perpetual motion, may infallibly find it 
there. — Smß. 

CCLIX. 

Gaiety is to goodobumour as animal perfumes to Tege- 
table fragrance. Tbe ooe overpowers weak spirits, the 
othcr recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom fails to 
give some pain ; the hearers cither strain their faculties to 
accompany its towerings, or are left behind in envy or 
despair; Good-bumour b<Kist8 no fticuUies, which every 
p 3 
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ODe does not believe in bis own power, and pleases prind. 
pally by not offending. — Johnson* 

CCLX, 
Sucb is tbe encouragement given to flattery in tbe pre- 
sent times, that it is made to sit in tbe parlour, while 
bonesty is turned out of doors. Flattery is never so agree- 
able as to our blind side : commend a fool for bis wit, or 
a knave for bis bonesty, and tbey will receive you into 
tbeir bosom. — Fielding, 

CCLXI. 
All affectation is tbe vain and ridiculous attempt of 
poverty to appear rieb. — Lavater* 

CCLXIL t 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, otbers 
to be swallowed, and some few to be cbewed and di- 
gested ; tbat is, some books are to be read only in parts ; 
otbers to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be 
read wholly, and witb diligence and attention. — Lofd 
Bacon, 

CCLXIII. 

Tbe true art of being agreeable, is to appear well 
pleased witb all the Company, and ratber to seem well en- 
tertained witb tbem, tban to bring entertainment to them. 
A man tbus disposed, perhaps, may bave not mucb learn- 
ing, nor any wit ; but if be nas common sense, and some- 
tbmg frienoly in bis behaviour, it conciliates men's minds 
more than the brightest parts witbout tbis disposition ; 
and when a man of sucb a turn comes to old age, be is 
almost sure to be treated witb respect. It is true indeed 
that we should not dissemble and flatter in Company '; 
but a man may be very agreeable, strictly consistent with 
truth and sincerity, by a prudent silence, wbere he cannot 
concur, and a pleasing assent where be can. Now and 
then you meet with a person so exactly formed to please. 
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that he iwill gain upon every one tfaat hears or beholds 
him ; this disposition is oot merely the gift of nature, but 
frequently the efTect of much knowledge of the world, 
and a command over the passions. — Spectator, 

CCLXIV. 

A tale of scandal is as fatal to the credit of a prudent 
lady, as a fever is generally to those of the strongest con- 
stitutions. But there is a sort of puny sickly reputation, 
that is always ailing, yet will wither the robuster cha- 
racters of a hundred prüdes. — Sheridan, 

CCLXV. 
Great turos are not always given by strong hands, but 
by lucky adaptation, and at Droper seasons ; and it is of 
no Import where the fire was kindled, if the vapour has 
once got up into the brain. — Swift, 

CCLXVI. 
The solving of riddles ia an art which T arould reaem- 

in iiml I n 1 1 nJTiill iiür i l ii ( l iiiili l l ii iiii i i l i i ii , i m i l 

affords the easiest and shoitest method of conveying some 
of the most useful principlts of logi^and roight therefore 
- be introduced as a verv iroper Substitute in the room of 
those dry Systems which are at present in vogue in those 
places of edttcation. — Fitiosbom?t>i^Uau^ 

CCLXVII. 
We, Ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg onen our own harm's, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so we find profit, 
By losing of our prayers. 

Shakspeare, 

CCLXVIIL 
In Westminster Hall, you may outlaw a man for forty 
Shillings, which is their excommunication ; and you can 
do'no more for forty thousand pounds. — Seiden, 
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.^ CCLXIX. 
It is not poetry, that makes roen poor ; 
For few do write, that were not so before ; 
And those that have writ best, bad they been rieh, 
Had ne'er been seized with a poetic itch ; 
Had lov'd their ease too well, to take the pains 
To undergo that drudgery of brains ; ' 
But being for all other trades unfit, 
Only t' avoid being idle, set up wit. 

CCLXX, 

No condition passes for servitude that is accompanied 
with great riches, with honours, and .with the Service of 
many inferiors. Tbis is but a deception of the sight 
through a false medium ; for if a groom serve a gentleman 
in his Chamber, that gentleman a lord, and that lord a 
prince ; the groom, the gentleman, and the lord, are as 
inuch servants one as the other ; the circurostautial dif- 
ference of the one*s getting only his bread and wages, the 
second a plentiful, and the third a superfluous estate, is 
no more intrinsical to this matter, than the difference 
betweeu a piain, a rieh, and gaudy livery. I do not say, 
that he who sells his whole time and his own will for one 
hundred thousand, is not a wiser merchant than he who 
does it for one hundred pounds ; but I will swear they 
are both merchants, and that he is happier than both, 
who can live contentedly withont selling tbat estate tc 
which he was born. — Cowley. 

CCLXXT. 
There are a multitude of ready-cotned phrases which 
we lay up as in a magazine, using them as we have occa- 
sion to congratulate one another : though they are often 
spoken witbout affection, and accordingly heard withouf 
acknowledgment, yet we must not omit them, being, ai 
least, the imagery of the best tlüng in the world, which 
is friendship; and since men cannot depend on one 
another for reality, they seem to have agreed that ite 
appearance should be current. — Bruyere, 
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CCLXXII. 
Whoe'cr has travelied life's dull round, 
Where'er bis stages may have been, 
May sigb to tbink he still bas found 
The wannest welcome at an inn. 

Shenstone, 
CCLXXni. 
Equity is a roguish thing ; for law we bave a measure» 
and know what to trust to : eqnity is according to the con- 
«cience of bim that is chancellor, and as that is larger or 
narrower, so is eqnity» Tis all one as if they sbould 
make bis foot the Standard for the measnre, we call a 
chancellor's foot, what an uncertadn measure tbis would 
be ! One cbancellor has a long foot, anotber a sbort 
foot, a tbird an indifferent foot : 'tisthe same thing in the 
cbancellor's conscience« — Seiden, 

CCLXXIV. 

It bas been observed, that not one favourite of the 
muses bas ever been able to build a house since the da^s 
of Amphion, whose art it would be fortunate for them if 
they possessed ; and that the greatest punisbment that 
can possibly be in6icted upon them, is to oblige them to 
sup in their own lodgings. — Adventurer, 

CCLXXV. 
llie morality of an action depends upon the motive 
from which we act. If I fling half-a-crown to a beggar 
with Intention to break bis bead, and he picks it up and 
buys victualsi with it, the pbysical effect is good ; but with 
respect to me, the action is very wrong.^-JbAiwon. 

CCLXXVI. 

Among other Services I have met with from some 
critics, the cruellest for an old man is, that they will not 
let me be quiet in my bed, but pursue me to my very 
dreams. — Swift, 

CCLXXVII. 

The virtue which we ga»er from a fable or an allegory. 
is like the health we gct »r bunting ; as we are engaged 
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in an agreeable purauit that drain ut on with pleasure, 
and roakes ut insensible of the fapguet tbat accompany \uj 

CCLXXWIL 
*' A fool and bis words are loon pti1«d ;'* (ar so sbouM 
tbe proverb i}ivk.^Shemtont, 

CCLXXIX. 

Let everv one but dive into bis own boioin, tnd he will 
find bis pnvate wishes spring, and bis secret hopes grow 
up, at another's expense. Upon which cooaideration it 
eomes into my head, that natura in this doet not swerve 
from her general polity; fbr physicians hold that the 
birtb, nourishment, and increase of every thing is tbe 
corruption and dissolution of anotberi« — Momtmigne, 

CCLXXX. 

Therc are very few original thinkers in the wcrld, or 
ever have been ; the greatest part of those who are called 
philosophers, have adopted tne opinions of some who 
went before them, and so baving cnosen their respective 
guides, they maintain with zeal what they have thus im- 
bibed.— £ii<yc. Bnt, 

CCLXXXI. 
He who sedulously attends, pointedlf asks, cahnly 
^aks, coolly answers, and ceases when he has no more 
to say, is in possession of some of the best requisites of 
man. — Lmvater, 

CCLXXXn. 
^ontroversial writiog is not whoUy unprofitable ; and 
book merchants of whatever kind or degree, undoubt- 
edly receive no small advantage from a right improve- 
ment of a leamed scuffle. Nothing revives them more, 
or makei a quicker tride, than a pair of substantial 
divines or giave philosophers, well matched, and soundly 
backcd ; tili, by long worrying one another, they are 
grown out of breath, and have alnoat lost their forte oX 
writing. — SJü/ttabtay* \ 
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CCLXXXIII. 
Re«diDg makeih a füll man ; Conference a ready man ; 
and writiiig an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write 
Httle, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit ; aud if he read 
Httle, he had need have much cunuing, to »eem to know 
tbat he doth noU^Lcrd ßacon* 

CCLXXXIV. 

To judge rightly of oiir own worth, we should retire a 
little frorn the world, to see iti pleaiures — and pains too, 
in their proper size aod dimenstonf ; thif, no doubt, was 
the reason, St. Paul, when he intended to convert Felix, 
began bis diicourie upon the day of iudgment, on pur- 
pofc to take the heart from off tht« world and its pleat uren, 
which dishonour the understanding so ai to turn the 
wisest of men into fools and children« — Sterne, 

CCLXXXV. 
Why will any man be so impertinently officions as to 
teil me all prospeot of a fat«re State ts only fancy aod 
delusion ? Is there any merit in being the messenger of 
ill news 1 If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, sinca tt makts 
me both the happier and better man. — AddUoiu 

CCLXXXVT. 

In whatever coaotnr a man may hide himself, fortune 
and the malice of evil men will be sure to find him out : 
for which reason, says he, the soul ought to withdraw 
itself, into its impregnable fortress of constancy, whence 
if it looks with contempt on all human thin^s, the darts 
which fortune and the world shall throw at bim, will fall 
inuoxious at bis feet. — Seneca, 

CCLXXXVII. 
Sin is never at a stay ; if we do not retreat trom it, we 
shall advance in it ; and the furtber on we go, th« mor« 
we have to come back. — fiarrow 
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CCLXXXVUI. 
Meo sbould press forward in fame't gloriout chaae. 
Nobles look backward, and so lose the race» 

CCLXXXIX. 

' Every one must see and feel, that bad thonghts quickly 
npen into bad actions ; and that if tbe iatter onlv are for> 
bidden, and the former left free, all morality will soon be 
at an end. — Porteui. 

CCXC. 

Try a good poem as you would sound a pipkin ; and if 
it rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw in 
it Verse without rhyme is a body without soul, (for 
*' the Chief lie consisteth in the rhyme/') or a bell without 
a clapper ; which, in strictness, is no bell, as being nei- 
ther of use nor delight. — Swiß, 

CCXCI. 
As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 
ments, and fills up the chasms of thought with ideas of 
what is past, we have other faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is to come. These are the passions 
of hope and fear. — Spectator. 

CCXCII. 

^They who write, because all write, have still 

Th' excuse for writing, and for writing ill, 
But be is worst, who beggarly doth chaw 
Other wite' fruit. 

Donne, 

ccxcm. 

It is the nature of ambition to make men liars and 
%.aeaters ; to hide the truth in their breasts, and show, like 
jugrglers, nothing in their mouths. — Saihut, 

CCXCIV. 

little that is tmly noble can be expected fromone who 
is ever poring on bis cash-book, or balancing bis accounts» 
^Spectafor, 
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CCXCT. 

Ah I how Sophia, can you leave me 
Your lover, and of hope bereave I 
Go fetch the Indian's borrowed plume, 
Yet richcr far than that you bloom. 
I'm but a lodger in your heart : 
And more than me, I fear, have p?rt. 

Cmlcott, 

CCXCVI. 

'' Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle," sajs the 

poet : or at best the keepers of cattle for other men ; they 

iiave nothing which is properly their own ; that is a suffi- 

cient mortificatioo for me, whiie I am traoslating ViigiL 

ccxcvn. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight^ — Johmon, 

CCXCVIII. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserre thy judgment. 

CCXCIX. 

To correct the particular faults of private men, would be 
a work too infinite ; yet some there be of that nature, that 
though they be in private men, yet their evil reacheth to a 
general hurt, as the extortion of sheriffs, and their sub- 
sheriffs and bailifls, the corruption of victuallers, &o-* 
Spenser, 

CCC. 

Our studies will be for ever, in a very srreat degree, 
nnder the direction of chance ; like travelfers we must 
take what we can get, and when we can get it. — Sir J, 
ReynUdf. 

CCCI. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue of those 
Virtues and good quaiities he expects to find in the person 
of a fricnd ; but very few of us are careful to cultivate 
them in ourselves. — Spectator* 
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CCCII. 

There is nothing in itself valuable or despicable, de- 
»irable or hateful, beautiful or deformed ; but these attri* 
butes arise from the particular constitutioQ and fabric d 
human sentiment and affection. — Hume, 

CCCIII. 

Nothing is so modish as an agreeable negligence. In 
a Word, good-breeding shows itself most, where to an 
ordinary eye it appears the least. — jidtüson. 



X>ook on this globe of eartp, and you will find it to be a 
very complete and fashionable dress. What is that 
which some call land, but 1 fine coat faced with green 1 
or the sea but a waistcoat of water-tabbyl Proceed to 
the particular works of the creation, you will find how 
curiousjoumeyman Nature halb been to trim up the vege- / 
table beaux. Observe how aparkish a peruke adorns the : 
liead of a beech, and what a nne doublet of white satin is 
worn by the birch. To connude from all, what is man 
himself but a micro-coat, or rather a complete suit of 
clothes with all its trimming^ — Swift» 

cccv. 

Actions» looks, words, steps, form the aiphabet by 
which you may spell characters : some are mere letters, 
iM>me contain entire words, lines, whole pages, which at 
once decipher the life of a man. One such genuine un- 
iuterrupted page may be your key to all the rest ; but 
first be certain that he wrote it all alone, and without 
thinking of publisher or reader. — Lavaier. 

CCCVI. 

The paths of virtue are piain and straight, so that the 
blind, persons of the meauest capacity, shall not err.-* 
Dishonesty requires skill to conduct it, and as great drt to 
conceal — what 'tis every oue's interest to detect. And I 
think I need not remind you how oft it happens in at* 
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tempU of tbis kind — ^where worldly men, ia haste to be 
rieh, have overruD the only meaos to it, — and for want of 
laying their cootrivances with proper cunning, or manag- 
ing them with proper secresy aod advantage, have lost for 
ever, what theymight have certainly secured with honesty 
and plain>dealiDg.- The general causes of the disappoint- 
ments in their business, or of the unhappiness in their 
lives, lying but too manifestly in their own disorderly pas- 
sions, which, by attempting to carry them a shorter way to 
riches aod honour, disajppoint them of both for ever, and 
make piain their min is from themselves, and that they 
eat the frults which their own hands have watered and 
ripened. — Sieme. 

CCCVII. 
I think, 1 never knew an instance of great qnickness of 
parts being ioined with great solidity. The most rapid 
rivers are seldom or never deep. — Shenstone, 

CCCVIIL 
There is notblng keeps longer than a middling fortune, 
and nothing melts away sooner than a great one. Poverty 
treads npon the heels of great and unexpected riches. — 
Bmyere, 

CCCTX. 
Nothing is more precious than time, and those who mis« 
spend it are the greatest of all prodigals. — 7%!ophraitua 

CCCX. 
Before dinner, men meet with great inequaltty of nn • 
derstanding ; and those who are conscious of their infe- 
riority, have the modesty not to talk : when they have 
drank wine, every man feels himself happy, and loses that 
modesty, and grows imnndent and vociterous : bat he is 
not improved ; he is only not sensible of his defects. — 
Johmofi, 

CCCXI. 

Cii:itom is a violent and treacherous school-mistress. 

9he, by little and little, slyly and unperceived, slips in 

the foot of her authority, but having by this geutle aud 

o2 
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humble beginmng, with the benefit of time, fixed and 
established it, she then unmasks a furious and tyrannic 
countenance, against which we have no more the courage 
or the power so much as to lift up our eyes. — Afontaigue 

^ CCCXII. 

tjCrue courage has ko little to do with anger that there 
fies always the strongest suspicion against it, where this 
passion is highest. The true courage is cool and calm. 
fhe bravest of men have the least of a brutal bullyiog 
insolence ; and in the very time of danger are found the 
most sereoe, pleasant, and free« Rage, we know, can 
make a coward forget bimself and fight. But what is 
done in fury or anger can never be placed to the account 
of courage. Were it otherwise, womankind might claim 
to be the stoutest sex ; for tbeir hatred and anger have 
ever been allowed the strengest and most lasting. — 

'^ CCCXIII. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to 
those hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended 
arousement, in which a man shrinks to bis natural dimen- 
sions, and throws aside the omaments or disguises which 
he feels, in privacy, to be useless encumbrances, and to 
lose all effect when they become familiär. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate result of all ambition ; the ena to 
which every enterprise and labour tends, and of which 
every desire prompts the prosecution. It is indeed at 
home that every man must be known, by those who would 
make a just estimate either of bis virtue, or felicity ; for 
smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind 
IS often dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious 
oeuevolence. — Johnson, 

CCCXIV. 

Love is a fire that bums and sparkies. 
In man, as natVally as in charcoals« 
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Which sooty cbemists stop in holes, 
When out of wood they extract coals ; 
So lovers should tbeir passions choke, 
That though they bura they may oot smoke. 

Butier. 

cccxv. 

It seems to be witb the devil in respect to tbe disorder 
of the soul, as it is witb the spieen in respect to the dis- 
teropers of tbe body ; wbatsoever is amiss, or indisposed, 
the Charge is sure to lie there. — Dr. South, 

CCCXYi. 

In vain would art presnme to gnide 

The chariot wheels of praise ; 
When fancy driving ranges free 
Fresh flowers selectxng like the bee. 

And regniarly strays. 

Phillips, 

CCCXVIL 
The World produces for every pint of honey, a gallon 
of gall ; for every dram of pleasure, a ponnd of pain ; for 
eveiy inch of mirth, an eil of moan ; and as the ivy twines 
around the oak, so does misery and misfortune encom- 
pass the happiness of man. Felicity, pure and unalloyed 
felicity, is not a plant of eartbly growth ; her gardens are 
the skies. — Burton. 

/- CCCÄVIII. \ 

f Ordinary quacks and char Atans are tboroughly sensible \ k/ 

how necessary it is to supoort themselves by collateral \ 

assistances, and tberefore «ways lay claim to some su- | 

pernumerarv accomplishmc^ts which ^e whoUy foreign y 
to tbeir profession* — S\itki i^f-j^ V^V .vv;;^v 

CCCXIX. 
Eartbly greatness is a n|ce tbing, and requires so much 
chariness in tbe roanaging, as tbe contentment of it 
cannot requite. — Hall. 

u 3 I 
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CCCXX. 

AmoDg onr Sc^thian ancestors, the number of pens was 
so infinite, that Herodotus had no other way of expressing 
it than by saying, that in the regions far to the north, it 
was hardly possible for a man to travel, the very air was 
so replete with feathers. — Swift, 

CCCXXI. 

To live deprived of one's country is intolerable. Is it 
so ? how comes it then to pass that such uumbers of men 
live out of their countries by choice. Observe how the 
streets of London and Pans are crowded. Call over 
those millions by name, and ask one by one of what 
country they are : how mauy will you find, who from dif- 
ferent parts of the earth come to inhabit these great citie^, 
which afibrd the largest opportuoities and the largest en- 
couragement to virtue ana vice. Some are drawn by 
ambition, and some are sent by duty ; many resort thither 
to improve theii minds, and many to improve their for- 
tunes : others bring their beauty, and others their elo- 
quence to market. Remove from hence, and go to the 
utmost extremities of the east or west; visit the barbarous 
nations of Africa, or the iohospitable regions of the north, 
you will find no climate so baa, no country so savage, as 
not to have some people who come from abroad, and 
iuhabit there by choice. — BoUngbroke. 

CCCXXII. 

The fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar, do not 
bite worse, and make deeper gashes, than a goosequill 
sometimes : no not even the badger himself, who is said 
to be so tenacious of his bite, that he will not give over 
his hold tili he feels his teeth meet, and the bones crack. 
--HowelL 

CCCXXIII. 

The passion of some lovers is such, that it eludes the 
rigour of their fortune, and baffles the force of a blow, 
which neither feels, because each receives it for the sake 
of the other. — TatUr. 
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CCCXXIV. 

Bartering^ his venal wit for sums of gold. 

He cast himself into the saintUke mould ; 

Groan'd, sigh'd, and pray'd, while godlinesa was gain, 

The loudest bag-pipe of the squeaking train. 

Dryden, 

\ cccxxv. 

r Clear and round d»1ing is the bonour of man's nature, 

; tnd mixture of falseh(|>d is like alloy in coin of gold and 

silver, which may ma^ the metal work the better, but it 

embaseth it : for the:|g winding a,Qd crooked courses are 

the goings of the serfknt ; which goeth basely upon the 

V belly and not upon th4 feet. — Lord Bacotu 

CCCXXVI. 
Rest unto our souls ! — 'tis all we want — the end of all 
cur wishes and pursuits : give us a prospect of this, we 
take the wings of the morning» and fl^ to the utterraost 
parts of the earth to have it in possession : we seek for it 
m titles, in riches and pleasures— climb up after it by am- 
bition, — come down again and stoop for it by avarice, — 
try all extremes ; still we are gone out of the way, nor is 
it, tili after many miserable experiments, that we are 
convinced at last, we have been seeking every where for 
it, but where there is a prospect of finding it ; and that is 
within ourselves» in a meek and lowly disposition of 
beart.- 






CCCXXVII. 
A man is thirty years old before he has any settled 
thoughts of his fortune: it is not completed before fifty ; 
he falls a building in his old age, and dies by that tiroe 
his house is in a condition to be painted and glazed.— < 
Bruytre, 

CCCXXVIIL 
Families are sometimes chequered as in brains, so in 
ovAk,— ^Füller. 



c 
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a robber when he plunders in a gang, as when Single ; 
and a nation that makes an unjust war is only a n^reat 
gang. — FranhUn, ^ 

Acquaintance a m^ [exp erieAe avaiUmore in making 
one*s fortune than witj we thilik of it too late, and wben 
at last we resolve on it, we Iregin by those faults which 
we bave not always time to pctifV : .whence, perhaps, it 
proceedsy that fortnnes are so) rarely acquired. — Brutftrt, 

CCCLIV. 

The mere face-painter has little in common with th« 
poet ; but, like the mere historiani copies what he 
sees, and minutely traces every featore, and odd mark. 
Tis otherwise witn the men of invention and design. 
^^is from the many objects of nature, and not from a par- 
ticular one, that those geniuses form the idea of their worlu 
Thus the best artists are said to have been indefatigable 
in studying the best statues : as esteeming them a better 
rule than the perfectest human bodies could afford. AnU 
thus some considerable wits have recommeuded the bea/ 
poems as preferable to the best histories; and bette; 
teaching the truth of charactera and natare of mankind.-^ 
Shaftulmn, 

CCCLV. 

The character of a decent, well-behaved gentleman- 
like man, seems more easily attainable by a person of no 
great parts or passions, than by one of greater genins and 
more volatility. It is there no mismanagement for the 
former to be chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's capa- 
city does not enable him to entertain or animate the 
Company, it is the best he can do to reuder himself inof> 
fensive, and to keep bis teeth dean : but the person who 
has talents for discourse, and a passionate desire to enliven 
oonversation, ought to have many improprieties excused. 
which in the other were unpardonable. A lady of good 
nature would forgive the blunder of a couotry esquire, 
who, through zeal to serve. her with a glass of claret» 
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khottld involve his n>urs in her Brasset« apion : on tfae 
coDtrary, the fop (wdo may, in some sense, use the word» 
of Uorace :— 

Quod yerum atque decen» curo et rogo» et oranU ia hoc tum) 

would be entitled to no pardon for such unaccountable 
miscond uct. — Shtnatone, 

y^ cqfbLVi. --^ 

X NothiDg can be more «stractive to ambidon, and the A 
/ ;»asiion for con(}uest, than the true System of astronomy j 
I What a poor thing is evenithe whole globe in comparison / 
of the infinite extent of naiure ! — Fvmtenelie. / 

CCCLVIL 

A man who sets out in tbe world with real timidity and 
diffidence, has not an equal chance in it ; he will be dis- 
couraged, put by, or trampled upon. But to suceeed, • 
man, especiallya young one, should bave inward iirm- 
aess, sleadiness, and intrepidity ; with exterior modesty 
and seeming diffidence. He must modestly, but reso- 
lutely« assert his own rights and privileges. Swmter in 
modo, hut/oriiter in re. He should have an apparent 
frankness and openness, but with in ward caution and 
closenesa. All these thiugs will come by frequenting and 
observing good Company. — Chesterßeld, 

CCCLVIII. 
A cheerfui temper, joined with innocence, will make 
heauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good- 
natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction ; 
cottvert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and render 
deformity itself agreeable. — j^ddiaon. 

CCCLIX. 

Pride Is nearly related to beggary and want, either bv 

falber or mother, and sometimes by both ; and to speak 

naturally, it very seldom happens among men to fall out 

wiien all have enough, iuvasions usiuilly travelling frois 
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cccLxxm. 

There is a cunDing, which we in England call th« 
tuming of the cat in tbe paw ; which is, when that which 
a man says to another, he lays it as if another had said it 
to him. — Lord Bacon. 

CCCLXXIV. 

What scripture and all civilized nations teach con- 
cerniag the crime of taking away another man's life — is 
applicable to the wickedness of a man's attempting to 
bereave himself of his own. He has no more right over 
it, than over that of others : and whatever false glosses 
have been put upon it by men of bad heads or bad hearts 
— it is at the bottom a complication of cowardice, and 
wickedness, and weakness ; — is one of the fatalest mis- 
takes desperation can hurry a man into. — Sterne, 

/^ CCCLXX\i 

/ A game of jokes is composed ] artlv of skill, partly ot 
/ Chance ; a man may be beat at tii les by one who haa not 
l the tenth part of his wit. — Jokmc i. 






CCCLXXVI. .— -^ 

Our friend and we were inyiu d abroad on s paffty of 
pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair was ready 
first ; and he is gone before us. We could not all cun- 
veniently Start together ; and why shonld you and I be 
grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, and know 
where to find him ? — FVankkn on the Death qf hü Brother, 

CCCLXXVII. 
Men of noble birth are noted to be envions towards 
new men when they rise ; for the distance is altered ; and 
it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come on 
they think themselves go back. — Lord Baoon. 

ccnikxvuL 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man appear 
so contemptible and little inVthe eyes of the world as in« 
constancy, especiall^ when k regards religion or party« 
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In either of these cases, khough a man perhaps does but 
bis duty in cbanging bis side, he not only makes bimself 
hated by those he left, bu\ is seldom heartily esteemed by 
tbose he comes OTer to. — Jiddison, 

CCCLXXIX. 

News-hunters bave great leisure, with little tbought ; 
mucb petty ambition to be tbought intelligent, without 
Any other pretension than being able to comrounicate 
what they bave just learnt. The instniction and intelli- 
gence of fools is but a minute old wben 'ds delivered.-— 
Zimmerman. 

CCCLXXX. 

Every movement of the theatre by a skilful poet is 

communicated, as it were, by magic to the spectators; 

I who weep, tremble, resent, rejoice, and are inflamed with 

I all the variety of passions which actuate the several per- 

\ sonages of the dranuu — Hume, 

\ CCCXXXI. 

s ^ As to the business of being profound, it is with writers 
«s with wells ; a person with good eyes may see to the 
bottom of the deepest, provided any water be tbere ; and 
that often, when there is nothing in the world at the 
botlom besides dryness and dirt, though it be but a yard 
and a half under ground, it shall pass, however, for 
wondrous deep, upon no wiser a reason than because it is 
wondruus dark. — Swift. 

CCCLXXXII. 
The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour to 
be what you desire to appear. — Socralet, 

^ CCCLXXXIIL \ 

X We iiii|ili(| j/iiiiiiliiwitmwy be less noisy and more pro- \ 1^ 
/ fitable in Company, if at convenient tibes we discharged \ | 
/ some of ouf articulate sound, and spoke to ourselves viviL \ 
\ voce when alone. For Company is anj extreme provoca- j 
I tive to fancy ; and, like a hotbed in gfrdening, is apt to / 

V . "' / < 
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make our imarinations sprout too fast. But bv the aDti* 
eipating remedy of soliloquy, we may effectaally pravid« 
againsi the inconvenieoce. — Sha/tesbury, 

CCCLXXXIV. 

Tt is not necessary to be drunk one's seif, to relish the 
wit of drunkenness. Do we not judge of the drunken 
wit of the dialogue between lago and Cassio, (the most 
excellent in its kind,) when we are quite sober 1 Wit is 
wit, by whatever means it is produced ; and, if good, will 
appear so at all times. I admit that the spirits are raised 
by drinking, as by the common participation of any plea- 
sure : cock-fighting or bear-baiting will raise the spirits 
of a Company, as drinking does, though surely they will 
not improve conversation. I also admit, that there are 
some nuggish men who are improved by drinking, as 
there are fruits which are not good tili they are rotten : 
there are such men, but they aie medlars^ — Johnson. 

CCCLXXXV. 

That which has bappened to one, may happen to every 
man : and therefore that excellent nile of our Saviour in 
acts of benevolence, as well as every thing eise, should 

SOTcrn US ; '* that whatsoerer ye would that men should 
to you, do ye also unto them," — Sterne, 

CCCLXXXVl. 
Horace appears in good humour while he censures , 
and therefore his censure has the more weight, as supposed 
to proceed from judgment, not from passion. — Young» 

CCCLXXXVIL 
Time*s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time on aged things, 
To wake the moru, and centinel the ni^ht, 
To wrong the wronger, tili he render right. 

Shaitpeare. 
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CCCLXXXVIII. 

A man that is out of humour wh«n an unexpected 
^est breaks in upon him, and does not care for sa- 
crificing an afteraoon to any chauce comer ; that will be 
master of bis own time and pursuer of bis own inclina- 
tions, makes bat a very ünsociable figure m this life. — 
Spectator* 

CCCLXXXIX. 

Sucb as are in immediate fear of losing their estates, 
of banisbment, orof slavery, live in perpetual anguish, 
and lose all ^petite and repose ; whereas, sucb as are 
actually poor, slaves, and exiles, oftimes live as roerrily 
as men in a better condition ; and so many people, wbo, 
impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, have hanged 
and drowned themselves, give us sufficiently to under- 
stand, that it is more importunate and insupportable than 
deatb itself. — Montaigne. 

cccxc. 

Real friendship is a slow grower ; and never thrives, 
anless engrafted upon a stock of known and reciproeal 
meriL — CAester/ield. 

CCCXCI. 
It passes in the world for greatness of mind, to be per- 
petually giving and loading people with bounties : but it 
is one thing to know how to give, and another thing to 
know how to keep. Give me a heart that is easy and 
open, but I will have no holes in it ; let it be bountiful 
with judgment ; but I will have nothing run out of it if 
I know it. — Seneca. 

CCCXCIT. 
If it be necessary, as the case is with some harren wits, 
to take in the thoughts of others in order to draw forth 
their own, as dry pumps will not plav tili water is thrown 
into them ; in tbat necesnty, I would recommend some of 
the approved Standard authors of antiquity for your 
oerusal, as a poet and a wit; because maggots being 
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wbat jou look for, you will find they abound m good old 
authors, as ia rieh old cheese, not in the new ; and for 
that reason you must have the classics, especially the 
most worm-eaten of them, often in your hands. But with 
this caution,that you are not to use those ancients as unlucky 
lads do their old fathers, and make no conscience of pick- 
ing their pockets and pillaging them. Your business is 
not to steal from them, but to improve upon them, and 
make their sentiments your own ; which is an effect of 
great judgment ; and though difficult, yet very possible 
without the scurvy Imputation of filching ; for I hurably 
conceive, though I light my candle at my neighbour's 
£re, that does not alter theproperty, or make the wick, 
the wax, or the flame, or the whole candle less my own. 
— Swiß, 

CCCXCIII. 
Fleet-street has a very animated appearance ; but I 
think the füll tide of human existence is at Charing-cross. 

cccxav. 

How many are like those trees, wbich being already 
tall and well grown, are transplanted into gardens, to the 
surprise of those who behold them in those fine places, 
wbere they never saw them grow, and who know neither 
their beginning nor progress. — Bruyere, 

cccxcv. 

Every medicine is an innovation, and he that will not 
apply new remedies must expect new evils ; for time is 
the greatest innovator ; and if time of course alter things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end ? — LordBaam. 

CCCXCVI. 

It is a short step from modesty to humility ; but a 
shorter one from vanity to folly, and from wealuiess tc 
falsehood. —Lavater. 
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CCCXCVII. 
People wiU, in a ereat degree, and not without reason, 
form tneir opinion ot you, opon that wbich they have of 
your friends ; and there is a Spanish proverb which says, 
very jusdy, " TeUmewith whom you tioty and I wiU ieli 
ffou who ifou arej* One may fairly suppose that a man 
who make« a knave or fool his firiend, has somethittg very 
bad to do or conceal. But at tbe same time that yon 
carefully dedine tbe friendship of knaves and fools, u it 
can be caJled friendship, there ia no occasion to make 
either of tbem yoor enemies, wantonly and nnprovoked ; 
for they are numeroos bodies; and I wonld ratber 
cboose a secure neutrality, than an aUiance or war, with 
either of thenu-^Chetierfield, 

cccxcvm. 

He that will give himself to all manner of ways to get 
money, may be rieh ; so he that lets fly all he knows or 
thinks, may by chance be satirically witty. Honesty 
sometimes keeps a man from growing nch, and civility 
from being witty.— /Sr/f/im. 

CCCXCIX. 

Seme men use no other means to acquire respect» than 
by insisting on it ; and it sometimes answers their pur- 
pose, as it does a highwayman's in regard to money. — 
Skenstone. 

CCCC. 

Thosewho lose nothing when they lose all, are the 
most deplorable of mortals : and those who gain nothing 
when they gain the most, deserve the greatest portioo of 
pity. — Zirnmerman. 

CCCCI. 

Prejudice may be considered as a oontinnal false me- 
dium of viewing thiogs, for prejudiced persona not only 
never speak well, but also never think well of those whom 
they dislike, and the wbole character and conduct is con- 
aidered with an eye to that particular thing which ofTends 
them. — Butler, 
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CCCCIL 
In comedy, the plot turns on marriage ; in tragedy, it 
turns on minder. The whole intrigue, in the one and 
the other, turns on this ^rand event ; will they many T 
will they not marry "! will they murder 1 will they not 
murder 1 There will be a mamage ; there will be mur- 
der ; and this forms act the first. There will be no mar- 
riage ; there will be no murder ; and this gives birth to act 
the second. A new mode of marrying and of murdering 
is prepared for the third act. A new difficulty impedes 
the marriage or the murder, which the fourth act discuss- 
es. At last, the marriage and the murder are effected 
for the benefit of the last act.— iZoMt^eo«. 

CCCCIII. 
To b^ flattered is grateful, even when we know that 
our praises are not believed by those who pronounce 
them ; for they prove at least oui power, and ahow that 
our favour is valued, since it is purchased by the mean- 
ness of falsehood. — Johnwn, 

CCCCIV. 

Some men make it a case of conscience whether a man 
may have a pigeon-house ; because his pigeons eat other 
folks' com. But there is no such thing as conscience in 
the business ; the matter is, wnetner he be a man of such 
quality that the State allows him to have a dove-house ; 
if so, there's an end of the business, his pigeons have a 
right to eat where they please themseXves^^Selden, 

ccccv. 

Look out of your door — take notice of that man ; see 
what disquieting, intriguing, and shifting, he is content to 
go througli, merely to be thought a man of plain dealing : 
three grains of honesty would save him all this trouble : — 
alas ! he has them not. — Sterne. 

CCCCVI. 
llie web of our life is of a mingied yarn, good and ill 
together : our virtues would be proud if our foulta whipped 
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them not ; and onr crimes would despair, if tliey were not 
cherished bj our virtues. — ShaUpeare* 

CCCCVTI. 
The embroiderer and confectioner would be super- 
finoQs, they would have no vent for their delicacies and 
finery, were we modest and temperate : courts would be 
deserts, and kings unattended, if we were void of vanity 
and intereat. Men are willing to be slaves in one place, 
to lord it in another. Jt seems as if a proud iniperious 
air was there given by wholesale to the great ones, for 
them to retail in their provinces. They do exactly what 
IS done with regard to them, they are apes of majesty.^ 
Bruyere. 

ccccvin. 

Deference, before Company, is the genteelest lind of 
flattery. The flattery or epistles affects one less, as 
they cannot be shown without an appearance of vanity. 
Flattery of the rerbal kind is gross. In short, applause 
is of too coarse a nature to be swallowed in the gross, 
though the extract or tincture be ever so agreeable.^ 
Shenttone, 

CCCCIX. 

A man shall see, where there is a house füll of children, 
one or two of the eldest respected, and the youngest roade 
wantons ; but in the midst, some that are as it were for- 
fotten, who, many times, nevertheless, prove the best. 
The illiberality of parents, in aJlowance towards their 
children, is a barmral error, and makes them base ; ac- 
qnaints them with shifts; makes them sort with mean 
Company ; and makes them surfeit more when they come 
to pienty : and therefore the proof is best when men keep 
their anthority towards their children, but not their purse. 
Lora Bacott* 

ccccx. 

A certain air of pleasantry and humour, which prevails 
now-a-days in the fashionable world, gives a son the as- 
surance to teil his father, he has lived too lon^ ; and a 
husband the privilege of talking of his second wife before 
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bis fint. But let the airy geDtleman, who maket thiit 
bold with others, retire awhile out of Company, and fae 
acarce dares teil himself his wishes. — SAttftesbury, 

CCCCXT. 
Indigence exists b^ the vanity of opulence : the vaaity 
of poverty is gratifying ; but its pride u death to tbe 
grandeea of the earth. — Zimmemum, 

^ /CCCCXIL 

1 Conrtship is a ür bowling-green tarf» all galloping 
round, and sweet hdarting, a sunshine faoliday in suniraer 
time. But when Mce tbrough matrimony'a tarnpike, tbe 
weather becomes Xintry, and some husbands are seized 
wiih a cold agush fit, to which the faculty give the 
name of indiffer yceTy Courtship is matrimony's ninning 
footman, but seKmffi^tays to see the stocking thrown ; it 
is too often carrted away by the two mnd preservatives 
of matrimonial friendship, delicacy and gratitude. Tbere 
is also another distemper very mortal to the honey-moon, 
'tis what the ladies sometimes are seized with, and the 
College of physicians call it sullenness. This distemper , 
generally arises from some ill-conditioned speech, with 
which the lady has been hurt ; who then, leaning on her 
clbow upon the breakfast table, her cheek resting npon 
the palm of her band, her eyes fixed eamestly npon the 
fire, her feet beating tat -too time ; — the husband in tbe 
mean while biting his lips, puUing down his mffles, 
stamping about the room, and fooking at his lady like tfae 
devil. At last he abruptly demands of her, << What's the 
matter with you, madam V Tlie lady mildly rqplies — 
" Nothing/* «« What is it you do mean, madam ?" — 
** Nothing." ** What would you make me, madam 1" — 
'* Nothing." *< What is it I have done to yoa, madam V 
— " O — h — nothing.*' And this quarrel arose as they sat 
at breakfast : tbe lady very inoocently observed, ** She 
believed the tea was madc with Thames water." The 
husband in mere contraüiction insisted upon it that the 
tea -kettle was filled out of the New River,— G. A> Siecvetts. 
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CCCCXIII. 

People may be taken in once, who imagine that an 
«uthor is greater in private life than other men. Un- 
common parts require uncommon opportanities for their 
ezeition. — Johnson, 

CCCCXIV. 

Supposing the body of the earth were a great mass or 
ball of the finest sano, and that a Single grain or particie 
of this sand shoald be annihilated every thousand years. 
Supposing then that you had it in your cnoice to be happy 
all tbe wbiie this prodigious mass of sand was consumin?, 
by this sloiw method, until there was not a grain of it len, 
on conditiou you were to be miserable for ever after ; or 
supposing that you might be happy for ever after, on 
condition you would be miserable until the whole mass 
of sand were thus annihilated, at tbe rate of one sand in 
a thousand years : which of Üiese two cases would . you 
make your cnoice 1 — SuHß, 

ccccxr. 

If we take % general view of the world, we shall find 
that a great deal of virtae, at least outwi[rd appearance 
of it, is not so much from any fixed principle as the terror 
of wbat the world will say, and the liberty it will take 
mpon the occasions we shall give. — Sterne. 

CCCCXVI. 

Prejudice is an equivocal term ; and may as well mean 
ri^ht opinions taken upon trust, and deeply rooted in the 
mind, as false and absurd opinions so denved, and grown 
into it. — Hurd. 

CCCCXVll. 

Present time and liiture may be considered as rivals ; 
and he who solicits the one, must expect to be discoun- 
tenanced by the other« — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

CCCCXVTIT. 
Tbere is nothing so disagreeable in works of humour, 
as an insipid, unsupported vivacity, the very husks oi' 

t 
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drollery, bottied small beer, a man out riding his horse, 
lewdness and impotence, a fiery actor in a phlegmatic 
scene, an illiterate and stupid preacher discoursing upon 
Urim and Thummim, and beating the pulpit cushion in 
such a manner, as though he would make the dust and 
the truth fly out of it at once. — Skenttone, 

CCCCXIX. 
She that has once demanded a settlement has allowed 
the importance of fortune ; and when she cannot show 
pecuniary merit, why should she think her cheapener 
obliged to purchase 'i'-^oknson. 

CCCCXX. 

The pretence of public good, is a cheat that will evet 
pass in the world ; though so often abused by ill men, 
that I wonder the good do not grow ashamea to use it 
any longer. — Sir W, Tempk, 

CCCCXXI. 
No one who was ever so little a while an iospector, 
could fail of becoming acquainted with his own heart. 
And, what was of singular note in these magical glasses, 
it would happen, that by constant and long inspection, 
the parties accustomed to the practice would acquire a 
peculiar speculative habit; so as virtually to carry about 
with them a sort of pocket mirror, always ready and in 
nse. — Shaßesbwy. 

CCCCXXII. 

A man has no more right to say an nncivil thing, than 
to act one ; no more right to say a rüde JiKIn^ to another, 
than to knock him down.— Johnson, 

^ ccccxiir. 

A generous, a brave, a noble deed,|performed by an 
adversary, commands our approbation ; prhile in its con« 
sequences it may be acknowledged prejutticial to our par- 
ticular interest. — Hume. 
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CCCCXXIV. 

Happiness is the ^rpetual possession of belog well de^ 
ceiyed ; for 'tis manifest what mighty advantages fictioQ 
faas over tnith ; and the reason is at our elbow, because 
Imagination can buUd nobler scenes and produce more 
wonderfal revolutious tban fortune or nature will be at 
the ezpense to furnisb. — Swifi, 

ccccxxv. 

He that hath a scrupuloos conscience is like a horse 
that is not well weighed ; he Starts at every bird that flies 
out of the hedge. — Seiden, 

CCCCXXVL 
Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we 
are always impatient of the present. Attainment is fol- 
lowed by neglect, and possession by disgust, and the ma- 
liciotts remark of the Greek epigrammatist on marriage, 
may be applied to every other course of life, that its two 
days of happiness are the first and the last.-'JbAiMon. 

CCCCXXVIT. 
^ The honour of a maid is her name ; and no legacy is so 
rieh as honesty. — Shaktpeare. 

ccccxxvni. 

I would go fifty miles on foot to kiss the band of that 
man whose eenerous heart will eive up the reins of bis 
imagination mto bis audior's hands — be pleased he knows 
not why, and cates not wherefore. — Sterne, 

CCCCXXDC. 

The prodigal robs bis heir, the miser robshimself. The 
middle way is, ustice to ourselves and others. — Bruyerr, 

pThere is no gamefso small, whereln from my own \ 
bMfti naturally, andfwithout study ot endeavour, I have 
not an extreme avenion for deceit7 I shuffle and cut, 

/ 
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and make as much clatter with the cards, aiid keep as 
strict an account for farthings, as if it were for double 
pistoles ; when winning Oi losing agaiust my wife aoü 
daugfater is indifferent to me, as when I play in good 
eaniest with others for the roundest sums. — M<mtaigue. 

CCCCXXXL 
There is not so poor a book in tbe world, that would 
not be a prodigious effort, were it wrought out enticely by 
a Single mind, witbout the aid of prior investigators. — 

CCCCXXXII. 

Purblind to poverty the worldling goes, 
And scarce sees rags an inch beyond bis nose, 
But firom a crowd can single out his grace. 
And cringe and creep to fools who strut in lace» 

ChurchilL 
CCCCXXXIII. 
Who is there that roust not be convinced, he is but a 
oseless person» though be has never so many good quali- 
tiesy and never such an extraordinary merit ; when he 
considers that at his death he leaves a world which will 
not miss bim, and where such uumbers are ready to sup- 
ply his place ? — Bruyere* 

CCCCXXXIV. 

Every great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Pyrrhus on his elephant; and the way to have the ab- 
solute ascendant of your resty nag, and to keep your seat, 
is, at your first mounting, to aftord him the whip and 
spurs plentifully ; after which von may travel the rest of 
the day with great alacrity. Once kick the world, and 
the World and you live together at a reasonable good un- 
derstanding. — Swift, 

CCCCXXV. 

I see some who are mightily given to study, pore, and 

comment npon their almanacs, and produce them for 

authority wnen any thing has fallen out pat: though it 

it hardfy possible, but that tliese well-wishers to the 
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mathematicSy in saying so much, must sometimes stumble 
lipon some truth amongst an infinite number of lies.— 
Aontaisrne* 

ccccxxxvr. 

What so fooHsh as the chase of fame ? 
How vain the prize ! bow impotent our aim ! 
For what are men who grasp at preise sublime» 
Bat bubbles on the rapid stream of time, 
That rise and fall, that swell, and are no more» 
Born, and forgot» ten thousand in an hoar. 

CCCCXXXVII. 
If envy, like anger, did not burn itself in its own fire, 
and consume and destroy those persons itpossesses, before 
it can destroy those it wishes worst to, it would set the 
whole World on fire, and leave the most ezcellent persons 
the most miserable. — Lora Clarendon» 

CCCCXXXVIII. ^ 
The ordinary method of making a tragic hero» is to 
clap a huge plume of featbers upon bis head, which rises 
so very high, that there is oflen a greater length from 
his chin to the top of bis head, than to the sole of bis foot. 
For my part, when I see a man uttering his complaints 
under such a mountain of featbers, I am apt to look upon 
him rather as an unfortunate lunatic than a distressed 
hero« — Addison, 

CCCCXXXIX. 
Who thinks that fortune cannot chan^e her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankmd. 
Ana who Stands safest! teil me is it he 
That spreads, and swells, in puff d prosperity t 
Or, West with little, whose preventing care 
In peace provides fit arms against a war. 

Pope» 
CCCCXL. 
A proper secresy is the only mystery of able men ; 
mystery is the only secresy of weak and cunning ones«— 
Chetierßeta. 

1 .3 
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CCCCXLl. 
1 shall set down at leogth the genealogicai table of 
Falte Humour, and at the same time, place beeide it the 
genealofij of True Humoar, that the reader may at one 
view behold their different pedigrees and relation >— 



Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Laughter 

FaJse Humour. 



Truth. 
Good Sense 

Wit Hirth 

True Humour. 



CCCCXLII. 
As the most fermenting in a vessel works up to the top 
whatever it has in the bottom, so wine, in those who have 
drank beyond the measure, vents the most inward secreta. 
— Afonitägrng, 

cdccxuii. 

A fop, who admires hls person in a glass, soon enters 
into a resoiution of maimng bis fortune by it, not ques- 
tioning but every woman that falls in his way will do hinr 
as much justice as himselt. — Ilughet, y 

CCQCXLTV. 
With what, O Codrus ! is thy ÜEUicy smit 1 
The flower of leamin^^ and the bloom of wit 
Thy gaudy sheWes with crimson bindings glow. 
And Epictetus is a perfect beau. 
How fit for tbee bound up in crimson too. 
Gilt, and üke them devoted to the view 1 
Thy books are fumiture. Methinks 'tis hard 
That science should be purchas'd by the yard» 
And Tonson turn'd upholsterer, send home 
The ^Ided leather to fit up thy room. 
Not in his author's liveries alone 
Is Codrus' erudite ambition shown. 
Editions various, at high prices bous[ht. 
Inform the world what Codrus would be tboughtj 
And to this cost, another must succeed, 
I o pay a sage, who Mirjf« that he can read. 
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Wbo titles knows, and in^eices has leen; 
But leavQs to -^— what lie» betweeo, 
Of pompous books who shuns the proud eipcnse» 
And huwbly U conteoted witb their sense. 

Ywng. 
CCCCXLV, 
A newsmonger is a retailer of nimour, that takes np upoc 
teust, and seUa as cheap as he buys. He deals in a com« 
modity that will not keep : for if it be not fresh it lies 
npon hU faands, and will yield nothing. True or false it 
is all one to bim ; for novelty being the grace of both, a 
troth grows stale as soon as a lie : and as a dight suit 
will last as well as a better whjle the fashion holds, a lie 
serves as well as trath tili new ones come up. He is 
little concemed whether it be good or bad, for that doea 
oat make it mcHre or less news ; and if there be any dif- 
ference, he loves the bad best, because it is said to com« 
soonest ; for he woqld wilüngly bear bis share in any 
public calamity to nave the pleasure of hearin^ and 
telling it. He teils news, as men do money, with bis 
fingers ; for he assures tbem it comes from very good 
handi. The whole buniness of bis life is like that of a 
Spaniel, to fetch and carry news ; and when he does it 
well he is dapt on the back, and fed for it : for he does 
not take to it aitogether like a ^entleman, for bis pleasure ; 
but when he lights on a considerable parcel of news, he 
knows where to put it off ibr a dinuer, and quarter him- 
seif upon it, until he has eaten it out ; and by this means 
he dnves a trade, by retrieving the first news to truck it 
fof^^e first meat in season ; and, like the old Komaa 
lu y, ransacks all seas and lands to please bis palatew — 

CCCCXLVI. 

cnrious to observe how the nature of truth mav be 
\ hy the garb it wears ; softened to the admomtion 
^ship, or soured into the severity of reproof ; vet 
jrity may be useful to some tempers ; it somewnat 
es a file, disagreeable in its Operation, but bard 
Aay be the bri{piter £ar it.-^A/incAmctr. 
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CCCCXLVIL 

Spite of all the fools that pride has made, 

Tis Dot OD man a useless burthen laid ; 

Pride has ennobled some, and some disgraced ; 

It hurts not in itself, but as 'tis placed ; 

When right, its view knows none bat virtue'a bound ; 

Wben wroDg, it scarcely looks one inch around. 

StUüng/leei. 
CCCCXLVIIL 

In civilized society, extemal advantages make us morc 
respected. A man with a good coat upon bis back meets 
witn a better reception than he who has a bad one. You 
may analyse this, and say, what is there in it t But that 
will avail you nothing, for it is a part of a genend System. 
Pound St. Paul's cburch into atoms, and consider any 
Single atom ; it is, to be sure, good for nothing : but put 
all these atoms together, and you have St. Paiu*8 churcb. 
So it is with human felicity, which is made up of many 
ingrediects, each of which may be shown to be very insig- 
nificant. — Johnson, 

CCCCXLIX. 

Epicurus says ' gratitude is a virtue that has commonlj 
profit annexed to it.' And where is the virtue, say 1, 
that has not 1 But still the virtue is to be valued for 
itself, and not for the profit that attends it. — Seneca, 

CCCCL. 

Fools with bookish knowledge, are chüdren with edged 
weapons ; they hurt themselves, and put others in pain. — 
Un demi s^avant est phu sot ^*un ignorantj— -Zimmer' 
man. 

CCCCLL 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. — Pope* 

CCCCLII. 
By the unprincipled facility of changing the State at 
often, and as much> and in as many ways as there are 
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/loating fincies or ftishions, tbe whole chain ancl conti- 
nuity of the commonwea)th would be breken. No one 
generation could link with the other. MeD would become 
little better than the flies of a summer. — BurAe, 

CCCCUIT. 
As a man when he is once imprisoned for debt, finds 
that every creditor immediately brings his action against 
him, and joins to keep him in ruinous captivity ; so when 
any discontent seriously seizes on the human mind, all 
other perturbations instantly set upon it ; and theu like a 
lame dog, or a broken-winged goose, the unbappy patient 
droops and pines away» and is brought at last to the ill 
habit or malady of melancboly itself. — Burton, 

CCCCLIV. 

Tis the trial of a hmib to see if he will change his side ; 
and if he be so weak as to change once, he will change 
again. Your country fellows have a way to try a man if 
he be weak in the hams, by coming behind him and giving 
him a blow unawares ; if he bend once^ he will bend 
again. — Seiden» 

CCCCLV. 

When a man of sense happens to be m that disagreeable 
Situation, in wbich he is obliged to ask himself more than 
once, What shall I do ? be will answer. Nothing. When 
his reason points out to him no good way, or at least no 
one less bad than the other» he will stop short, and wait 
for light. A little busy mind runs on at all events, must 
be doing, and, like a blind horse, fears no dangers, be- 
cause he sees noixt^-^heiterßeld, 

CCCCLVI. 
A newspaper is the history of the world for one day. 
It is the history of that world in which we now liye, aud 
with it we are consequently more concemed than with 
those which have passed away, and exist onlv in remem- 
brance : though, to check us in our too fond love of it, 
we may consider, that the present, likewise, will soon be 
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past, and take ite place in the repositories of the dead.— 
Bishop Hörnern 

CCCCLVII. 

S ubtile wights (so blind are mortal men, 
Tho' Satire couch them with her keenest pen) 
For ever will hang out a solemn face, 
To put off nonsense with the better grace ; 
As pedlars with some hero's head make bold, 
Illustrious mark ! where pins are to be sold. 

^hat*s the bentbrow, or neck in thought redin'dt 
The boy*s wisdom to conceal the mind. 
A man of sense can artifice disdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go piain ; 
And be this truth etemal ne'er fnigot^ 
Solemoity's a cover for a sot. 
I Bnd the fool when I behold the screen ; 
For 'tis the wise m?n*s interest to be seen. 

Toung^t Jahw of Farne. 

ccccLvni. 

As an enemy is made more fierce by our flight, so pain 
grows proud to see us truckle under it. She mll surrender 
Dpon much better terms to those who make head against 
ner. In retiring and giving ground, we invite and pull 
upon ourselves äe min that threatens us. — Montaigne, 

CCCCLIX. 
You may have hot enemies without having a wann 
friend ; but not a fervid friend without a bitter enemy. 
The qualities of vour friends wii* be those of your ene- 
mies : cold friends, cold enemies ; half friends half ene< 
mies s fervid enemies, warm friends. — Lavater* 

CCCCLX. 

Tbe arts and sciences, like some pl&nts, require a fresh 
soll ; and however rieh the land may be, and howeveryou 
may recruit it by art or care, it will never, when once 
exhausted, produce any thing that isperfect or finiahed in 
the kind. — Hume. 
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CCCCLXI. 
They who are great talkers in Company, have never 
been any talkers by themselves, nor used to private dis- 
cossions of our home regimen. For which reason tbeir 
froth abounds. Nor can tney discharge any thing without 
some mixture of it. But when they camry their attempts 
beyond oidinary discourse, and womd rise to the capacity 
of autborsy the case grows worse with them. Tbeir page 
can carry none of tbe advantages of their person. They 
can no way bring into paper those airs they give them* 
aelves in discourse. — Sht^esbtay. 

CCCCLXII. 

The delusive itch for slander, too common in all ranU 
of people, whether to gratify a little ungenerous resent- 
ment : — whether oftener out of a principle of levelling, 
from a narrowness and poverty of soul, ever impatient of 
merit and superiority in others ; whether a mean ambi- 
tion» or the insatiate lust of being witty, ^a talent in 
wbich ill-nature and malice are no ingredientsO---or, 
lastly, whether from a natural cruelty of disposition, 
abstracted from all views and considerations of seif : to 
which one, or whether to all jointly, we are indebted for 
this contagious malady ; thus much is certain, from what- 
ever seeds it Springs, the growth and progress of it are as 
destructive to, as they are unbecoming, a civilized people. 
^—Sterne, 

CCCCLXITI. 

. In lovc, scom is bonght with groans ; coy looks, 

With heart-sore sighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchfiil, weary, tedious nights : 
If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain ; 
If lost, why then a ^ievous labour won ; 
However, but a folly bought with wit, . 
Or eise a wit, by folly vanquished. 

ShaJksneare, 
CCCCT.X1V. 

Wit is its own remedy. Liberty and commerce bring 
r to its true Standard. The only danger is the layiog an 
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«mbargo. The same thing happens here as in the case o 
trade : impositioDs and restriciiens reduce it to a low ebb , 
tbr nothing is so advantageous to it as a free port.-^ 
Shaftesbury, 

CCCCLXV. 
Estates are now almoftt as frequently made over by 
whist and hazard, as by deeds and Settlements ; aad the 
chariots of many of ouf nobiNty may be Said (like Baaset's 
in the play) to roll upon the four aees.— GNUMiMew*. 

CCCCLXVI. 

I am living fast to see the time i«hen a book thatmisses 
its tide, shall be ueglected, as the moon by day, or like 
mackerei a week after the season. — Swift. 

CCCCLXVTI. 
I have known stories from the moath of a man of very 
great quality, otherwise Tery pleasant in themselves, be- 
come very troublesome, by being a hnndredtimes lepeated 
over and over again.*— üfonfai^e. 

CCCCLXVITI. 

Behold the original and primitive nobility of all those 
great persons, who are too proud now, not only to tili the 
ground, but almost to tread npon it. We may talk what 
we please of lilies, and lions rampant, and spread eagles. 
in 6elds iTor or d^argent} but if heraldry were guided by 
reason, a plough in a iield arable would be the most noble 
and anclent anns.^->C0tc/^. 

CCCCLXTX» 
He that has no fr iend and no enemy is one of the vulgär ; 
and without talents, powers, or energy»^^£«Mrt«r. 

CCCCLXX. 

He that Visits the sick, in hopes of a legacy, let him be 
never so friendly in all other cases, I look upon him in 
this to be no better than a raven, that watchH a weak 
sheep only to peck out its eyes* — Seneetu 
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CCCCLXXI. 

The best way to prove the clearness of oturonnd, is by 
showing its faults ; as when a stream diacovers the dirt 
at the bottom, it convinces us of the transparency and 
purity of the water^ — Pope* 

CCCCLXXII. 

/ Ignorance of the law exci ses no dan ; not that all men 
/ know the law, but because ds an excuse every man will 
/ plead, and no man can teil 1 ow to confute bim. — Seiden, 

/^ CCCCLXXIII. I 

, / Poor wiue at the table of a rieh host » an insult with- 
j I out an apology^ Urbanity ushers in wuer that needs no 
' / apology, and gires a zest to the wont vintage. — Ziw- 
1 mermoH» / 

V CCCCLXXIV. / 

If a fool knows a secret, he teils it because he is a fool ; 
if a knave knows one, he teils it whenever it is his in- 
terest to teil it. But women and young men are very apt 
to teil what secrets they know» from the vanity of having 
been trusted. Trust uone of these whenever you can help 
it,—ChesterßeM. v 

^^ r — CCCCLXXV. 

(The re is angUique vrm of reproof, which takes off the 
sRSi^ess o f itj/ and an address in flattery, which makes it 
agreeable, flTSugh never k» gross : but of all flatterers, the 
most skilful is he who can lo what you like» without saying / 

v^^ any thing which argues hk does it for your sake. — Pope, 

CCCCLXXVI. 

A knowledge of the world is, no doubt, necessary to an 
actor, and he must therefore take his share in society^but 
there is no other introduction into the best Company but 
by menting a place in it ; and as for vulgär feUowships 
and connections, where a man is to act the pkatant/elhw 
and set the table in a roar, if he has not the spirit and dis- 
cretion to decliue them, he will soon find his professional 
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taleuis Mcrificed to his coDvivial ones ; if he does not re. 
serve all his exertions for his art, uature must sink under 
double duty, and the most that he can obtain in return 
will be pity. — CumberUtntL 

CCCCLXXVII. 

In malice to proud wits, some proudly lull 

Their peevish reason, vain of being duU ; 

When some homejolce has stung their solemn souls. 

In vengeance they determine — to be fools ; 

Thro' spieen, that little nature gave, make less, 

Quite zealous in the ways of heaviness ; 

To lumps inanimate a fondness take. 

And disioherit sons that are awake. 

These, when their utmost venom they would »pit, 

Most barbarously teil you — ** he's a wit." 

Poor negroes, thus to show their burning spite, 

To Cacodismons, say, theyVe dev'lish white. 

Yomig, 

:;cccLxxviiL 

The utmost that can be achieved, or l think pretended, 
by any rules in the art of poetry, is but to hinder some men 
from being very ill poets, but not to make any man a very 
good one. — Sir W, Temple, 

CCCCLXXIX. 
An extemporaneous poet is to be judged as we judge a 
race horse ; not by the ^racefulness of his motion, but the 
time he takes to finish his course. The best critic on earth 
may err in determining his precise degree of merit, if he 
liave neither a stop-watch in his band, nor a clock within 
his hearing. — SAenstone. />. 

CCCCLXXX. 

Some men relait what they taink, as what they know ; 

some men of confused memoriesl and habitual inaccuracy, 
. ascribe to one man what belon^ to another ; and some 
( L talk on without thought or care/ \/L few men are sufficient J 

to broarh falsehoods, which are afterwards ionocently / 

diffused by successive relaters.*^./ipAiMOM. 
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CCCCLXXXI. 

Man is the merriest species of the creation, all above 
aod below bim are serious. He sees things in a different 
light from other beings, and finds bis mirth arising from 
objects tbat perbaps cause sometbing like pity or displea- 
sure in bigher natures. Laugbter is indeed a very good 
counterpoise to tbe spieen ; and it seems but reasonable 
tbat we sbould be capable of receiving joy from wbat h 
no real good to us, since we can receive grief from wbat 
is no real eviU — Addison, 

CCCCLXXXII 
How safe is treason, and how sacred ill, 
Wben none can sin against tbe people's will ; 
Wbere crowds can wink, and no offence be known, 
Since in anotber's guilt tbey find their own ! 

Zhydefi, 
CCCCLXXXIII. 
Love seizes on us snddenly, witbout giving warning» 
and our disposition or our weakness favours tbe surprise ; 
one look, one glance from tbe fair, fixes and determines us. 
Friendsbip, on tbe contrary, is a lon^ time in forming, it 
is of slow growth, tbrough many trials and months of 
familiarity. How mucb wit, good nature, indulgencies, 
bow many good ofiices and civilities are required among 
friends to accomplisb in some years, wbat a lovely face, 
or a fine band does in a minute ? — Bruyere, 

CCCCLXXXIV. 
All buman race would fain be wits. 
And millions miss for one tbat bits : 
Young's universal passion, pride, 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say Britain ! could you ever boast 
Tbree poets in an age at most ? 
Our cbilling climate bardly bears 
A sprig of bavs in fifty years, 
While every fool bis claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common bedges. 
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CCCCLXXXV. 

It wonld not be amiss, if an old bachelor, wko livet i« 
sontempt of matrimony, were obliged to ^ve a portion 
jo an old maid who is wUling to enter into iL — TaiUr 

CCCCLXXXVI. 

Let witi, like ^idera, from the tortur'd brain 
Fine-draw the critic web with curicus pain ; 
The g^ods — a kindness I with thanks must pay, 
Have formed me of a coarser kind of day ; 
Nor stung with envy, nor with spieen diseas'd, 
A poor duU Creatore still with nature pleas'd : 
Hence to thv praiaes, Garrick, 1 agree. 
And pleaa'd with natura must be pleas*d with theo. 
CkurdUlfs JRotciati, 

cccdüjcxxvii. ^ I 

[U words be a lie without reservation, they are so ' 

witli it: for this does u4t alter the words themselves v^ j 
iMir the roeaning of the ivords ; nor the purpose of him ' 
who delivers ihtm2sim^p Taykr. ^ y 

- --^^ CCCCLXXXVUL 

How hard soe'erm be to bridle wit, 
J Yet meroory oft'oo less requires the bit . 
How many hurried by its rorce away, 
For ever in the laud of ffossips stray ! 
Usurp the province of the nurse to lull, 
Without her privilege of being dull ! 
Tales upon tales they raise ten stories high» 
Wilbout regard to ose or symmetry. 

SHUitur^tet 
CCCCLXXXIX. 
All the virtues that have been ever in mankind are to 
be counted upon a few fingers, but bis foUies and vicea 
are innumerable, and time adds hourly to the heap. Tht 
utmost a poor poet can do, is to get by heart a list of the 
cardinal virtuos, and deal them with bis utmost liberality 
to bis hero or bis patron : he may ring the changes as far 
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as it will go, and vary his pbrases tili he has talked round ; 
but the reader quickly finds it is all pork with a little 
variety of sauce : for there is no inventine terms of art 
beyond onr ideas ; and when ideas are exhausted, terms 
of art must be so too. — SwifU 

CCCCXC. 

The natnre of wit is to have its Operation prompt and 
sudden, and that of judgment to have it more deliberate 
and more slow : but he who remains totally silent for 
want of leisure to prepare himself to speak well, aud he 
also whom leisure does no ways benefit to better speaking, 
are equally unhappy.— ilfbn/ai^e. 

CCCCXCI. 

Conceit and confidence are both of them cheats ; the 
first always imposes on itself, the second frequently de- 
ceives others too. — Zimmermann 

CCCCXCII. 
When I See the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong 
|>rinciple at work ; and this, for a white, is all I can pos- 
sibly know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainlv 
brqke loose : but we ought to suspend cur judgment until 
the first effervescenöe is a' little subsided, tili the Hquor 
is cleared, and until we see sOmething deeper than the 
agitation of a troubled and frothy surface. T must be to* 
lerably sure, before I venture publicly to congratulate 
men upon a btessing, that they have really received one, 

ccccxcin. 

What if a man deli^ht to pass hls time 
In spinning rieason into harmless rhyme, 
Or soraetimes boldl^ venture to the play ? — 
Say, where's the cnme^ — peat man of prudence, say 
No two on earth in all things can agree ; 
AU have some darling singularity : 
Womeu and men, as well as girls and boys. 
In gewgaws take delight, and sigh for toys. 
r 3 
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Your iceptret and your crownt , and sneh like thmgfs, 
Are but a better kind of toyi for kingt. 
Tn things indiff*rent, reason bids us cboose, 
Whetber the wUim's a monkey, or a muse. 

CkurcMU. 
CCCCXCIV. 
There are a set of malicious, prating, prudent gossips, 
both male aad female, who marder cbaracters to kill time ; 
and will rob a young fellow of bis good name befiore he 
has years to know the value of iU — Sheridan, 

CCCCXCV. 

From tbe bear-garden of the pedagogue, a raw unprin- 
cipled bov is tumed loose upou the world to travel, with- 
out any ideas but those of improving bis dress at Paris, or 
starting into taste by gazing oo sotne paintiogs at Ronie. 
Ask him of the manners of the people, and he will teil you 
that the skirt is worn much shorter in France, and that 
every bodv eats macaroni in Italy. When he returns 
home, he buys a seat in parliament, and studies the Con- 
stitution. — Mackenzie, 

CCCCXCVL 
Great wits are sure to madoess near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounda divide ; 
£lse whjr should he, with wealth and honour bless'd, 
Refuse ms ase the needful boor« of rest 1 
Punisb a body which he could not please } 
Baoknipt of life, yet prodigal of ease 1 
And all to leave what with bis toil he won, 
To that unfeather'd two-legged thing, a son. 

Drydtn. 
CCCCXCVII. 
The World is so fiill of ill-nature, that I have lampoons 
sent me by people who cannot spell, and satires composed 
by those who scarce know how to yfnb^r^Speetatar* 

ccccxcvin. 

He that is respectless in his courses. 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Ben Jenson, 
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CCCCXCTX. 
I am not concernM to know 
What to-morrow fate will do t 
Tis enough that I can say, 
I've possessed myself to-uay : 
Tben, if haply midnight death 
Seize my flesb aod stop my breath^ 
Yet to^morrow I shall be 
Heir to the best part of me. 

ITatt*. 

D, 

To buy books, as come do who roake do use of them, 
only because they were publi/thed by an emioent prioter, 
is innch as if a man should buy clothes that did not fit 
him, only because they were made by some fttmous taylor. 
--Pope, 

Dh 

Let high birth triumph I What can be more great 1 
Nothing — ^but merit in a low estate. 
To virtue's humblesc son let nooe prefer 
Vice» though descended from the Conqueror. 
Shall men, like iigures, pass for high, or base, 
Slighty or important, only by their place t 
Ulles are marks of honest men, ana wise ; 
The fool, or knave that wears a title, lies. 

Toung. 

DH. 
Cannot he that wisely declines Walking upon the ice for 
fear of falling, though possibly it might carry him sooner 
to his joumey's end, as wisely forbear drinking more wine 
than is uecessapy, for fear of being drunk and the ill-con- 
sequtDcea thereof 1 — Lord Clartndon, 

DIU. 
If we must lash one another, let it be with the mauly 
ttrokes of wlt and satire -, for I am of the old philosopber's 
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opinioD, that if J roust suffer from one or the other, I 
would rather it should be from the paw of a lion, than 
from the hoof ol an ass. — Adduon, 

DIV. 

It is well known what stränge work there has been in 
the World» under the name and pretence of reformation ; 
how often it has tumed out to be, in reality, deformation ; 
or, at best, a tinkering sort of business, where, while one 
hole has been mendä, two have been roade. — Bishop 
Home. 

DV. 

Too large a credit has made roany a bankmpt, but 
taking even less than a man can answer with ease, is a 
sure fund for extendiug it whenever his occasions require. 
^^Pre/ace to the Guardian, 

DVL 
None ever was a great poet that applied himself much 
to any thing eise. — Sir W. Tempk. 

DVII. 

The proverbs of several nations were much studied by 
Bishop Andrews, and the reason he gave was, because by 
them he knew the minds of several nations, which is a 
brave thing. — Seiden, 

DVin. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of laziness and 
ignorance ; which was probably the reason, that in the 
heathen mythology, Momus is said to be the son of Nox» 
dnd Somnus of Darkness and Sleep. — Addison. 

DIX. 
It 18 more from carelessness about truth, than from in- 
tentional lying, that there is so much fiedsehood in the 
World. — Johnson. 

DX. 
Look thro* the world — ^in ev'ry other trade 
The same employment's cause of kindne« made. 
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At least appearance of good-will creates, 
Aud ey*ry fool puffs off the fool he hates : 
Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the night. 
And in the common cause e'en play'ra unite : 
Authors alone, with more than savage rage, 
Unnat'ral war with brother authors wage. 

Churchuft Apohgy, 

Dxr. 

It is hard to form a maxim against which an exception 
IS not ready to Start up : so where the minister grows 
rieh, the public is proportionably poor ; as in a private 
family the Steward always thrives the fastest when the 
lord is mnning out. — Swift, 

Dxn. 

, Tliere is a court jarg-in/ a chit chat, a small talk; 
which tums singly upon trifles ; and which, in a great 
maoy words, says little or nodiing. It Stands fools iustead 
of what they cannot say, and men of sense instead oi 
what they should not say. jt is the proper language of 
levees, drawing-rooms, and ^techambers. — Chetterßeld, 

DXIIT. 
pinion is a powerful party, bold and without me 
wboever so greedily hunted after security and repose, as 
Alexander and Caesar did after disturbances and aifficul- 
ties ? Teres, the father of Sitalces, was wont to say, that 
when he had no wars, he fancied there was no differeoce 
betwixt him and bis groom. — Montaigne. 

DXTV. 
It is an old saylng, that charitf hegina at körne g but 
this is no reason it should not go abroad : a man should 
liye with the world as a Citizen of the world ; he may 
have a preference for the particular quarter or Square, or 
even afley in which he lives, but he should have a 
eenerous feeling for the welfare of the whole. — Cumber- 
(and. 
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DXV. 

The love of praiie, howe er concealed by art» 
Reigns more, or less, and glows in every hetrt t 
The prodd to gain it toils on toiU endure, 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure, 
O'er globes, and sceptres, now, on thrones it swella, 
Now trims the roidnight lamp in College cells. 
Tis tory, whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Haran^ues in Senates, speaks in masquerades. 
It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head. 
And heaps the piain with mountains of the dead ; 
Nor ends with hfe ; but nods in sable plumes, 
Adoms our heane, and flattert on our tombs. 

Young, 

DXVL 

I have alwaya looked upon alchymj in natoral philo- 
v>phy, to be fike enthusiatm in divmity, and to have 
iroubled the world much to the same purpone. — Sir IV, 
Temple. 

vyyu 

Tnie wit is everlastin^, like the tun, 

Which, thottgh sometimes behind a cloud retir'd» 

Break 8 out again, and is by all adroir'd : 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit, 

£'en something of divine, and more than wit, 

Itself iinseen, yet all things by it shown, 

Deacribing dl men, but descnb'd by none. 

Buckingham, 

DXVUh 

It b more disgraceful never to try to apeak (in public») 
than to try it, and fail ; as it ia more disgraceful not to 
fight, than to fight and be beaten.— JbAiMon. 

DXIX. 
Witktt nin over in loquacious impotence ; wUi pi 
on with laconic energy. — Lavaier, 
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DXX. 

Over tud »bov« the delight, end tho virtuo of obllglng, 
one good turn ii t »hoeiog-hurn ta Anoth^r. Thii of aU 
hiRtf, ii, porhApi, tho moit offVotuAl, ai well ai the rooit 
generouf.— -<9#iMCii« 

DXXI. 

DigrAiiion» in a book Ar« liko forelgn troopi in a itAto, 
wbißb ArguA tb« nAlion to wAnt a noart And hAndi of 
it» owQ i And oft«» eitber lubdue the nAtivei, or drivo 
tbe» into tbp moft unfruitful com«».— ^i{>(^f 

DXXIL 
A RiAR who enteri tbe tbeAtre U imn^edlAtely itruek 
witb tbe view of «0 greet a multitude» pArtidpAting of one 
common Amniementi And experienoei, Arom their ver^ 
Mpeot, A tuperior leniibUily or diipoeitlon of being a*« 
fected witb every ■entiment wbicU be ibAre» witb bii 
ISillow-creAturti^— ^wffif. 

Dxxni. 

Lawi AT« gener Ally found to be nett of luob A texture. 
Afl tbe little creep tbrougbi tbe greet breAk tbrougb, And 
tbe middle eise Are tlone eutAngled in.'^Sktmtont, 

DXXIV. 
Were I to give mv own notiooi of bumour, I would 
deliver tbem efter PlAto'i mAnner, in a kind of Allegory, 
And by luppoeing buroour to be a penion, deduce to bim 
Ali biequAliftcAttooi, According to the foUowing gencAlogy, 
Trutb WA« tbe founder of tbe femily, And tne father of 
Good Senee. Good Seme wai tbe fether of Wit, who 
married a My of a collAteral line celled Mirth, by wbom 
he bad iiiue Humour. Huniour, therefore» being tbe 
youngett of tbii illuitriou« famllv» And descended from 
pArenta of lucb diiferent dlRpoiilloni, ii very VArioui And 
unequAl in bi« temper ( loroetimee you aee him putting on 
grave looka And A aolemn bAbit, aometlmei eiry in bia be- 
hAviour And fAntAatio in bia dreaa 1 inaonoucb that At dif- 
ferent timea be aopa Ära Aa lerioua aa a judge, And Aa 
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jocular as a merry-andrew. But he has a great dctN 
of the mother in his coDstitution, whatever moM be is in, 
he never fails to make bis Company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes upon 
bim the name of this young gentleman, and would wi.1- 
ingly pass for him in the world ; to the end that well- 
meaning persona may not be imposed upon bv cheats, I 
would desire my readers, when tney meet with this pre- 
tender, to look into bis parentage, and to examine him 
strictiy, whetber or no he beremotely allied to Tnith, and 
linealfy desceuded from Good Sense ; if not, tbey may 
conclude him a counterfeit Tbey may likewise distin- 
guish bim by a loud and excessive langbter, in which he 
seldom gets bis Company to join with nim. For as True 
Hamour generally looks serious, whilst every body laugbs 
about him ; False Humonr is always laugbine, whilst 
every body about bim looks serious. I shall only add, if 
he has not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, if be 
would pass for the offspring of Wit without Mirtb. or 
Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him to be altogether 
spurious and a cheat. — Addison, 

DXXV. 

He who loves to that degree, that be wisbes be were 
able to love a thousand times more tlian be does, vields in 
love to none, but to bim who lores more than he couiu 
wi sh. — Bruyere. 

DXXVI. 

Tis not denied that, wben we write, 

Our ink is black, our paper white, 

And when we scrawl our paper o'er, 

We blacken what was white before : 

1 think this practice only fit 

For dealers in satiric wit. 

But some white lead ink must get, 

And write on paper black as jet ; 

Your interest lies to learn the knack 

Of whitening what before was black. 

Sw\ff9 DirectUma for a Birtkdtt^ 
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DXXVIL 
Tbe manwho direatens the world isalways ridiculiras \ 
hr the world caQ easily go on without him, and, in 
ihort time« will cease to miss hinu — JbkHaon^ 

DXXVIir. 
When the old clipped moaey was called in for a new 
eoinage, in king Wiiliam's time ; to prevent the like for 
fbe fbtiire, tbey stamped on the edges of the cräwn-pieces 
these words, et decus et tvtamen, That> is ezactly the 
caae with good-breeding. — CkeHerßetd, 

DJJHX. 
A world of thiugs must curiously be sought, 
A world of tbings must be together brought, 
To make up charms which have the pow'r to move 
ThroQgh a discerning eye trae love ; 
Fhal is a masterpiece above 
What only looks and shape can do, 
There must be wit and judgment too ; 
Greatness of thought and worth, which draw 
From the whole world, respect and awe. 
She that would raise a noble love, must find 
tVays to beget a passion for her mind ; 
She must be that which she to be would seem ; 
For all tnie love is grouuded on esteem : 
Plainness and truth gain more a eenerous heart, 
Tlian all the crooked subtleties of art. 

JBucMng kam, 
DXXX. 
The art of wit is well enough, when confined to one 
day in a twelvemonth ; but there is an ingenious tribe of 
men sprung up of late years, who are for making April 
fools every day in the year. These gentlemen aie com- 
monly distingubhed by ihe name of Biters : a race of 
Bien that are perpetually employed in laughing at those 
inistakes which are of their own production. — jiddUon, 
DXXXI. 
It seems a matter pretty generally agl'eed between all 
lelters and hearers of stories, that one party shall work 
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by the nile of addition, and the other by that of subtrac- 
tion : in most narratives wliere the refater is a party in 
the scene, I have remarked that the Hayt-I, has a decided 
advantage in dialogue over the »ayshe: few people take 
an underpart in their own fable. — Cumberland, 

DXXXII. 
Tbere are some people well enough disposed to be 
grateful, but they cannot hit upon it without a prompter . 
they must be taught to be thankful, and it is a fair step if 
we cau but bring them to be williqg, and only offer at it, 
— Seneccu \ 

DXXXIII. 
Smit with the love of honour — or the pence — 
O'errun with wit, and destitute of sense, 
Should any novice in the rhyming trade 
With lawless pen the realms of verse invade, 
Forth from the court where scepter'd sages sit, • 
Abus'd with praise» and fiatter^l into wit, 
Where in lethargic majesty they reign. 
And what they win by dulness still maintain» ....•' 
Legions of factious authors throng at once, 
Fool beckons fool, and dunce awakens dunce. 

CkurchiU, 
DXXXIV 
For people to make invitations to their house and table» 
or offers of their fortune and Services, is nothing. To be 
as good as their word is all the expense and difficutty.^- 
Bruyere, . 

DXXXV. 
Though some make slirht of Übels, yet you may see by 
/ them how the wind sits :Tas take a straw and throw it ap 
/ in the air, you shall see by that which way the wind is, 
/ which you shall not dolby casting up a stone. Moie j 
i solid things do not show the complexion of the times no / 
\ well as ballads and \\h%\s,-r-Selden. 

DXVXVI. ^ 

Nüihing grieves a real artist more, than that indiffe - 
ence of the public, wUich ^ffers work to pass uncrif • 
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f ised. Nothing, on the other aide, rejoices him morc than 
fhe nice view and inspection of the accurate examiner 
and judge of work. Tis the mean genius, the slovenly 
performer, who knowing nothing of tnie workmanship» 
endeavours by the best outward glass and dazzling show, 
to turn the eye frora a direct and tteady survey of bis 
piece. — Skn/te»bury, 

Dxxxvn. 

In general, mankind, sinc^^ improveme nt of cookery» 
eat about twice as much as^m^re requires. l^upp^rs are 
not bad, if we have not dined ; but restless nights natu* 
rally follow hearty suppers, after füll dinnera^* Indeed, 
as tbere is a difference in constitutions, some rest well 
after these meals ; it costs them only a fri|^htflil dream 
and an apoplexy, after which they sleep tili doomsday^ 7 
Nothing is more common ii^Uli^AMWfftftM^ than in- ' i /iy 
stances of people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are 
found deM a-bed in the morning. — F^anklinTj 

DXXXVIII. 

How frequently is the honesty and integrity of a man 
disposed of, by a smile er a shrug : — how many good and 
generous actions have been sunk into oblivion, by a dis- 
trustful look, or stampt with the imputation of proceeding 
-from bad motives, by a mystericus and seasonable whis- 
per« — Sterne, 

DXXXIX. 
Wit must describe its proper circumference, and not 
go beyond it, lest, like little boys when they straggle out 
of their owu parish, it may wander to places where it is 
not known, and be lost. — Steelc. 

DXL. 

Learn the value of a man't words and ezpressions, and 
yon know him. Each man has a measure of bis own for 
every thing ; this he oiTers you inadvefCently in h\s words. 
He who has a Superlative for every thing, wants a measure 
for the greal or smalL — Lavater, 
l2 
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entertainment which the fonner le^med to dmw from 
Cards, considered tbem in a more serious ligbtf and made 
tue of them at a more decent substitut^B to r^bliiiig on tbe 
ro^ or pickii>g pocI^U.*-«SAe««<o«er 

DL. 

What a large volume of adventures may be grasped 
vnihm the little span of life, by him who iuterests his 
heart in every thing, and who, having eyes to see what 
time and chance are perpetually holdipg out to bim as he 
lourneyeth on his way, misses nothiQg he cai> fairly lay 
Lis hands on. 

If this wo*n*t tum out sometblng — another will— -no 
matter — 'tis an essay upon human nature— I get my U- 
bour for my pains — His enough — ^the pleasure of the ex- 
periment has kept my sen^es, and tne best part of my 
blood awake, and laid the gross to sle^p. — Sterno» 

DLL 

Modesty is to merit as shades to figijres in a picture ; 
giving it strength and beauty. — Bruyere, 

DUL 

The li^st of dominion innovates so imperceptibly, that 
we become complete de^pots before oür wanton abuse 
Qf power is perceived • tbe t^vaimy $rsl excrciaed in the 
«ursery, iß exhibited m various sliapts aad degraat in 
evQry sHage of ouv ei^steQoe.— ^tma»nw4ii. 

DLIIL 
In what the world calls a suit of dothes, embroidei^ is 
sheer wit ; gold fringe is agreeable conver^tion ; gol4 
lace, repartee ; a huge long peruke, humoor ; and a coat 
füll of powder very good raiHery: all which requir^ 
abundance of finesse and delicatessie to manage with ad«* 
vantage, as well as a strict observance of the times an4 
£uhions. — Swift, 

_ . DLIV. 

^ It is in conversation, as in a tennis*court, benefits are 
to be tossed like balls ; the longer they rest« the better are 



the gametten, The giver in some rttpeeU bas the odds, ] 
because (u lu u ümh) he starU first, and the other must ^^ 
U88 great diligence to orertake him. — SemKOm 

DLV. 

Atheists put on a faUe courage and alacrity in the 
midst of their darkness and appreben^ions, like children 
who, wben they fear to go in the dark, will sing fof fear. 
— Pope, 

DLVL 
Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit t' exchange the bad for better. 

Shaktpeaire* 
DLVir. 
Tbe efiect of liberty to individuals is, that the^ may do 
what they please : we ought to see what it will please 
them to do, before we risk congratulations which may be 
soon turned into complaints. — Burke. 

DLVIIL 
Books (says Lord Bacon) can never teach the use of 
books ; the Student must learn by commerce with man- 
kind to reduce his speculations to practice. No man 
should think so highly of himself, as to think he can re- 
ceive but little light from books, nor so meanl v as to 
believe he can discover nothing but what is to be leamed 
Irom them. — Johnson, 

DUX. 
The pride of natura would as aoon admit 
. Competitors in empire as in wit ; 
Onward they rush at Fame's impmous call. 
And leas than greatest would not be at all. 

DLX. 
It is some loss of liberty to retolve on schemes before* 
band. — Shonftone. 

DLXL 
Pedantry and bigotry are mill stones, able to sink the 
best book which carnes the least part of thetr dcad 
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weight. The tamper of the pedagogue snits not with the 
age ; and thc world, however it may be taught, will not 
bc tutored.^ — Skaftetbuiy, 

DLXII. 
He 18 good that does good to others. If be sufFers for 
the good he does, be is better still ; and if he sufFers from 
them, to whom he did good, he is arrived to that height 
of goodness, that nothiug but an increase of bis sufferings 
can add to it ; if it proves bis death, bis virtue is at its 
summit ; it ts beroism complete.— 2^r»yer«. 

DLXIII. 
In modern times, the philosopher's stone seems to have 
been foond by our adventurers m the East^ where beggars 
have become princes, and princes have become beggars ; 
if Ben Jonson was now living, could he have painted 
these npstart voluptuaries more to the life, than by the 
followine animated description : 
*< I will nave all my beds blown up, not stufiTd. 
Down is too hard ; and then my oval room 
Fiird with such pictures, as Tiberius took 
From Elephantis, and duU Aretine 
But coldly imitated — My mists 
I'll have of perfume, vapour'd 'bout the room, 
To lose ourselves in, and my baths, like pits, 
To fall into, from whence we will come rorth. 
And roll us dry in gossamer and roses — 
My meat shail all come in Indian sbells, 
Dishes of agate, set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies 
The tongues of carp, dormice, and camel'R heels 
Boird in the spirit of sol and dissolv'd pearl, 
(Apicius* diet 'gainst the epilepsie) 
And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 
My foot-boy shall eat pheasants ; I myself will have 
The beards of barbels serv'd iustead of saJads ; 
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■ — — My Shirts 

1*11 h»ve af taffcta aaroenet, soft and Hgbt 

As csobwebs, aod for all my other raiment, 

It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 

IVere he to teach the world tiot anew, 

My gkytes of fish's and faird's skins pärfumed 

\¥ith eoiss of paradise, and eastem air. 

Q. And de you think to have ihe ttotie wkh this 1 
^. No, I do think to have all this with the stone. 

jilchtfmin, 

0LXIV. 
Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serions disconnes 
are like the blue and red flowers in corn, pleasing to those 
-who come only for amusement, bat prejuoicial tp him who 
would reap profit from it.^ — Pope, 

DLXV. 
When ill news eomes too late to be senriceable to yoor 
neighbour, keep it to yourself^ — ZimmertnmH, 

DLXVI. 
Those who quit their proper character to assume what 
does not belong to them, are, for the greater part, igno- 
rant both of the character they leave, and of the character 
they assomew — Burke. 

DLXVIT. 
Amonest the sons of men how few are kiiown 
Who dare be just to merit not their own 1 
Superior virtue and superior sense 
To knaves and fools will always give offeooe 
Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear^ 
So nice is jealousy, a rival there. 

ChrnnsAill. 
DlXTLlh 
He wbo can eooeeal his joyt is greafter than he who 
*«n hide his griefs. — Leivater, 
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DLXIX. 

It is good discretion not to make too much of any man 
At the first ; because one cannot hold out that proportioa. 
— Lord üacoti, 

DLXX, 

We üever love heartily bat once, and that is the first 
time we love. Succeeding inclioations are less involun« 
tary. — Bruyere, 

DLXXL 

For general improrement, a man should read whatever 
his immediate indination prompts him to ; though to be 
eure, if a man bas a science to learn, he must re^larly 
and resolutely advance. What we read with inclmation 
makes a stronger Impression. If we read without indin- 
ation, half the mind is employed in fixing the attention, 
so there is but half to be employed on what we read. I 
read Fielding's Amelia throueh, without stopping. If a 
man begins to read in the middle of a book, and feels an 
indination to go on, let him not quit it to go to the begin- 
ning. He may perhaps not feel again the indination . 
— Johnson, 

DLXXII. 

All human actions seem to be divided like Themis- 
tocles and his Company : one man can fiddle, and anothei 
man can make a small town a great dty ; and he that 
cannot do either one or the other, deserves to be kicked 
out of the creation. — Swift, 

DLXXIII. 
Though the original cause of love may justly be reck- 
oned among the arcana naturts, and, as Dryden well 
observes, can never be assigned, or clearly described ; 
since, Proteus like, it assumes all manuer of forms, and 
often seemingly contradictory appearances ; since deform- 
ity itself bas had its votanes, as well as the admired 
goddess of beauty ; andwit, which leads some captive, 
has met with open defiance and rebellion from othera 
if I were asked the reason and foundation of love in ge- 
neral 1 my reply would be, that it was some excellcace or 
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goodness in the object relating to the lover, or some power 
or capacity in ihe beloved, of promotiog or continuing the 
lover's happiness, and that the degrce of love is propor- 
tionable to the opinions we have of this goodness, power, 
or capacity. — Atterbwry, 

DLXXIV. 

The trouble occasioned by want of a servant, is so 
much less than the plague of a bad one, as it is less 
painful to clean a pair of shoes than undergo an excess of 
anger. — Shenatone, 

DLXXV. 

Hope calcnlates its schemes for a long and durable 
life ; presses forward to imaginary points of bliss ; and 
grasps at impossibilities ; and couseauently very often en- 
snares men into beggary, min, and dishonour. — Atldiaon, 

DLXXVI. 

Compliments of coogratulation are always kindly taken, 

and cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. I consider 

them as draughts upon good breeding, where the exchange 

is always greatly in favour of the drawer. — Chcaterße.UU 

DLXXVII. 
No woman can be handsoroe by the force of features 
alone, any more than she can be witty only by the help 
of Speech. — Hughes, 

DLXXVITI. 
Games of chance are traps to catch school boy novices 
and gapin^ country squires, who begin with a guinea, 
and end with a mortgage ; whilst the old stagers in the 
game keep their passions in check, watch the ebb and 
flow of fortune, tili the booby tbey are pillaging sees bis 
acres melt at every cast. — Cuniberlaudm 

DLXXIX. 
The World may be divided into people that read, people 
that write, people that think, and fox-hunters.— ^«S/ieti^/on«. 
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DLXXX. 

' - W lty like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too strong for feeble women to suBtain ; 
Of those who claim it, more than half have Done, 
And half of those who have it are undone. 

LyttUUiu 

DLXXXI. 
It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouriog to return, and will peep out and betray berselr 
one time or other. — TiUötaon, 

DLXXXII. 
Men overloaded with a large estate 
May spill their treasure in a nice conceit ; 
The rieh may be poiite, but oh \ 'tis sad 
To say your*re curious, when we swear you're mad. 
By your revenue measure your expense, 
And to your funds and acres join your sense : 
No man is blest by accident, or |uess, 
True wisdom is the price of happiness ; 
Yet few without long discipline are sage. 
And our youth only lays up sighs for age. 
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I live from band to mouth, and content inyself in hav> 
ing sufficient for my i)resent and ordinary expense, for as 
to extraordinary occasions, all the laying up in the world 
would never suffice ; and 'tis the greatest folly imaginable 
to expect, that Fortune should ever sufficiently arm us 
against herseif. — Montaigne, 

DLXXXIV. 

He that will do no good oflices after a disappointment, 
must stand still, and do just nothing at all. The plough 
goes on after a barren year ; and while the ashes are ye 
warm, we raise a new house upon the rainal of a formei 
^—Seneca, 



Tboogh tnith nfeqrli« 4iiBeult t» Ibd» heeavae, as thc 
pbilosopher observes, she lives in the bottom of a well^ 
yet we need not, like blind^men, grope in open day light. 

raJtxxvL 

There are- twö dirtinct sorts of what we cafl bashful- 
ness: this, the a wiwa i' d ness of a bcoby, which a few 
Steps intb the World wHl convert into tne perttiess of a 
coxcomb ; tbat a consciouaness, wbich the most delicate 
feelings produce, and the niost extensive knowledge can- 
not always remove. — Jlfackentie, 

DLXXXVIL 
Shall we not censure all tbeinetley train 
Whefber wHh ale irngnons or cbampagnef 
Whether they tread the vale ofprtÄ', m clinfer. 
And whet tbeir appetites od cßn» of liiynse', 
The College slovea, or embimdered n>ai% ;' 
The purple prelate, or the parish clerk ; 
The qiiiet quidnunc, or demanding prig ; 
The plaintiff Tory, or defendant Whig. 
Rieh, poor, male, female, young, old, gay, or sid; 
Whether extremely witty^^r qiiite mad ; 
Frofotindly dull.« or shallowly polite ; 
Men tbat read well, or meo that only writ^ ; 
Whether peers, porters, tailors, ttme the reeds, 
Aod measuring words to measuring shapes succeedk', 
For bankrupts write wh6n i-uin'd shops are sfaiit, 
As maggots crawl from out a perish'd nut : 
His hanimer this, and that bis trowel quits, 
Andf wanting senae for tradesmen, serve for wits. 

Ybttng: 

DLXXXVIIL 

It is a shaxoe for a man to be so Ignorant of this little 
art (spelling) in his owh laogaage, as to be perpetually 
confoiuBd&flg words of' lue soiiiid« aad düFereat sigiiifica- 
tions ; the conscionsncssoif whiefa-defaekniaiws aoMTYnen, 
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otherwisA of good leaniing and understanding, avene to 
writing even a common leiteT^^-F^rankUu, 

LXXXIX. 

The most ingenious way of becoming foolishj is by a 
System. And tbe turest method to prevent good sense, 
is to sei up something in tbe room of it. The liker any 
thing is to wisdom, if it be not plunly the thing itself, tbe 
more directly it becomes its opposite. — Shaftetburtf. 

DXC. 
There is no stretching of power ; *tis a good rufe, eat 
within your stomach, act within your commission.— ^ 
Seiden, 

Dxcr. 

Good words cost the great so little, and their quality ii 
such an indisputable dis{>ensation from keeping the most 
solemu promises, tbat it is modesty in the nobility to be 
so sparing of them as they generally arew — Bruyere. 

DXCII. 
In oratory, the greatest art is to hide arty Artis est 
eehre artem^^-^wift, 

Dxaii. 

I have Seen some people rüde by being over civil, and 
troublesome in their courtesy; though, these excesses 
excepted, the knowledge of courtesy and good manners 
is a very necessary study. It is, like grace and beauty, 
that which begets liking and an inclination to love one 
another at the first sight, and in the beginning of an ac- 

2uaintance, a familiarity \ and consequently, that which 
rst opens the door, and introduces us to better ourselves 
by the ezamples of others, if there be any thing in the 
Society wortb taking notice of. — Mtmtaigne, 

DXCIV. 

Fasfaion — a word which knaves and fools may nse 
Their knavery and folly to ezcnse» 
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To copy beautiea, forfeits all pretence 
To fame — to copy ftiults, is want of sense. 

CkurekUL 
DXCV. 
Many things which are faise are transmitted from book 
to booky and gain credit in the world* One of these ia 
the cry against tbe evil of Inxury. Now the truth ii, that 
luxury produces much good. Take the luxury of build- 
ings in London ; does it not produce real advantaee in tbe 
conveniency and elegance of accommodation, and tbis all 
firom the exertion of indnstry 1 People will teil you, with 
a roelancboly face, bo^ many builden are in gaol. It is 
plaiu tbey are in gaol, not for building, for rents are not 
fiallen. A man gives balf-a-guinea for a disb of green 
pease: bow mucb gardening does tbis occasion ! bow 
many labourers must tbe competition to bave sucb tbings 
earl^ in tbe market keep in employment ! You will hear 
it Said, very gravely, ' ^¥by was not tbe balf guinea, tbus 
spent in Inxury, given to tbe poor 1 To bow many might 
it bave afforded a good meal l' Alas ! bas it not gone to 
ihe wduttriouB poor, wbom it is better to support tban the 
idle poorl You are mucb surer that you are doing good 
'when you pay money to tbose wbo work, as the recom* 
pense of their labour, tban wben you give money merely 
in charity. Suppose tbe andent luxury of a disb of pea- 
co<!ks' brains were to be revived, bow many carcasses 
would be left to tbe poor at a cheap rate ! and as to the 
route that is made about people wbo are ruined by extra- 
vagance, it is no matter to tbe nation that some individuals 
suner. Wben so much general productive exertion is tbe 
consequence of luxury, tbe nation does not care tbough 
tbere are debtors in gaol : nay, tbey would not care tbough 
their creditors were tbere too. — JoknaoH, 

DXCVI. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald bebind, 
aignifying tbereby, that we must take time (as we say) 
by the forelock, for wben it is once passed tbere is no 
recalling it. Swi/t 

M S 
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DXCVII. 

He who ha» not a .good memory .ahould Jiever take i)fon 
him the tnde ef lying. — Montaigne. 

nxcvin. 

MaDT fcave iMcn rained ^ tbeir Coctmia ; woaj faa^e 
escaped rein by tbe want of fortune. To ofauio it, tke 
great bare beoome Iktle, and ihe lUtle^ 9raat"-^t«nM«r* 
maM. 

DXCIX. 
The corraptieos «f the country are cknely aUied to 
those of tbe town, wHb ao fuither differeuce thaa what is 
made by another tum «f thought and method of Uriiig.— *• 
Sunß, j 

DC. 
Proiem, *T\n iove yoa earil ai. T am not in love. ! 

^«fcftiijiie. Lo¥e is vow anster, Ibr he mästen yoa . i 

And be that ts so yoked faijr a fbol, 
Methinks ihould not be ehroineled a« wiae. 

Shaktpean, I 

DCL 
There is as moeh greatncas of mtnd in tbe odrning of a 
good turn, as in tbe doing of it ; and we must no more 
force a reqoital out of seaaon, than be wanting in iu^ 
Senecm, 

DCIL 
^ It is sweet to fed by 'what fiae spuB threads our afiec- 
tions are drawn togetlier.-^J'ferMe. 
DCIIL 
I am obliged to tbe person who speaks me fair to my 
fact. I am only more obliged to tbe man who speaks 
well of me in my absence also. Should I be asked whether 
I chose to bave a person spei^ well of me wben absent 
or present, I sbould answer the latter ; for were «11 men 
lo do so, tbe former would be insignincant. — Shemtone, 

DCIV. 

M»ny are disconiented witb tlie name of idler, who ar« 
nc vertheless content to do worse than nothmg.— Zimmof 
ftum 
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DCV. 
What's a fine person, or a beautcoos face, 
Unless deportment gives tbem decent grace 1 
Bless'd with all other requisites to please, 
Some want the striking elegance of ease ; 
The Gurions eye their awkward movement tires 
They seem like puppets led about b^^ wires : 
Others like statues, in one posture still, 
Give great ideas of the workman's skill.. 
Wond'ring his art, we praise the more we view. 
And only grieve he gave not motion too. 

CkurcMlL 
DCVI. 
False happiness is like false money, it passes for a time 
«s well as the true, and serves some ordmary occasions ; 
bat when it is brought to the touch, we find the lightnöss 
and alloy, and feel the loss. — Pope, 

DCVII. 
Whenever our neighbour's house is on fire, it cannot be 
amiss for the engines to play a little on our own. Better 
to be despised for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined 
by too confident a security. — Burke, 

DCVIII. 
It is an undoubted tnith, tbat the less one has (o do 
the less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one pro 
crastinates, one can do it when one will, and, thererore, 
one seldom does it at all ; whereas, those wlto have a 
great deal of business, must (to use a vulgär expression) 
buckle to it ; and then they always find time enough to 
do it in. — Chester/leld. 

DCIX. 
When fumes of wines do once the brain possess, 
Then follows straight an indi&posedness 
Throughout, the legs so fettered in that case 
They cannot with their reeling trank keep pace. 
The tongue trips, mind droops, eyes stand füll of watei 
. Noise, hiccoughi brawls, and quarreis foUow after. 

Lucretitu, 
m3 
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X. 

The pastion of love make^almoit every man a Aäymer, 
DOtapoet. — ^-~ 




The man who buOdt, aftd wants wherewtth to paj, 
Provides a house ftoij/which to nin away. 
In Britain what is many a lordly seat 
But a discharge in fall tot an estate. 

DCXiy 
An indifcreet man is more k rtfiil than an ill-natured 
one ; for as tbe latter will only 
tbose he wiahet iU to ; the oth&r injures indifferently both / 
t'rienda and foe§^-^jädäimm. 



V 



DCXIII. 

Who'er attempts weak cauaes to 8upp<Mrt, 
Ooght to be very sure he's able fort. 
And not mistake streng lungs and impudence 
For harmony of words and want of seose : 
Fools only make attempts beyond their will 
A wise man's pow'r's tne limit of his will. 

Dcxnr. 

Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and affectation 
IS a more terrible enemy to fine faces than tbe small-pox. 
^Hughes, 

DCXV. 
We of this age have discovered ashorter and more pro* 
dent method lo become scbolars and wita, witbont the 
fatigue of reading or thinking. The moat accomplisbed 
way of using books at present is twolDld : eUher first to 
serve them as some men do lords, leam their titlea exaetl) , 
and then brag of tbeir acquaintanot ; or secondly, whidi 
is indeed the choicer, the profounder, and politer method, 
toget a thuroogh insight into the index by whicfa the 
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whole book ii goTerned and turoed, like fishet by the tail 
Tor to enter the palace of learning at the great gate» re- 
quires an expense of times and forma ; thereibre. men of 
mach haste and little ceremony are content to gtt in by 
tfie back-door. — Sv>ift. 

DCXVI. 
Actora I're Mcn, and of no vulg^ name, 
Who beinff from ob« part poasest'd of ftune, 
Whether tney are to taugh, cry, whme, or bawl. 
Still introdace the fav'rite part in all. 

ChurchiU, 
DCäVIL 
The great al^ht tha men of wit, who hare notking but 
wit ; the men ofwit daipiae the great, who have notking 
but greatness : the good man pities them both, if with 
greatneas or wit, they htre QOt firtue^ — Bruyere, 

DCXVIIL 
It 11 in rain to put wealth within the reaoh of hi>n who 
will not Stretch out hia band to take it^-VoAiwM. 

DCXIX. 

They Uiat art ag»inat aupttPftition oftentimea nrn mto 
it of the wron^ aide. If I wear all cokmrs but black, then 
1 am auperstitious in not wemig bli ck /— Jii /rf eii. 

DCXX. 

The moit trifling actSons that atfeot a man's credit are 
to be regarded. Tne tound of your hammer at five in the 
morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, maket him 
easy aix mooths longer ; but if he lees you at a billiard- 
table, or heara your voice at a tavero, when you should be 
at work, he sendi for hia money the nezt day ; demandi 
it before he can reeeive it in a lump. — FrontUn* 

DCXXL 

He that is too much in anr thin^, lo that he givetb 
another gccaaioa of Mcitty, maketh himself cheap. — lArrä 
I Bacon» 
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DCXXIT. 
Study with care, politeness, that must teach 
Tbe modish forms of gesture and of speech . 
In vain formality, with matron roien ; 
And pertness apes with her familiär grin : 
They against nature for applauses straio, 
Distort themselves, and give all others pain : 
She moves with easy though with measur'd pace, 
And shows no part of study but the grace. 

StUUHgßceL 

DCXXIII. 

LampooDS and satires, that are written with wit and 
spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not only inflict a 
wound, but make it incurable. — AddUon. 

DCXXIV. 

He that would make a real progress in knowledge must 
dedicate his age as well as youth, the latter growth as 
well as the first fruits, at the altar of truth. — Berkeley» 

DCXXV. 

Long-parted friends, that pass through easy voyages of 
üfe, receive but common gladness in their meeting ; l)ut, 
from .a shipwreck saved, we mingle tears with our em- 
braces. — Provoked Huaband, 

DCXXVI. 

What less than fool is man to prog and plot. 

And lavisb out the cream of all his care, 
To gain poor seeming goods ; which, being got, 

Make firm possession but a thoroughfare ; 
Or, if they stay, the^r furrow thoughts the deeper ; 

And, being kept with C9€e, they lose their cai eful keeper. 

Quarles, 
DCXXVII. 

l'he difference between a rieh man and a poor man is 
tliis — the formei eats when he pkaaet, and the latter when 
lu can get it. — Sir W. Rakigh, 
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DCXXVIII. 
There is n» Jofttiag with life, when it is once ttirned 
beyoDcl forty: the seeking of a fortune then is büt a 
desperate after-game : it is a Imodred to one if a man 
fliDg two sixes» and fecover all ; e;^QialIy if bis band be 
no luckier thaa nmy^-^'-Cinviejf. 

1>CXXIX. 

Where gamingswallows up gcod part ef inincome ; as 
gaming debts must be paid first, most other debts will be 
suffered to stand still toe long. The true value of money 
Sn trade consists a good deal n. the eirculatiea of it ; and 
if tradesmen*8 debts are of long oontiniiance, tbeie must be 
an injustice somewheie. Either'tfaey'dMU^e no more than 
they should to a quick payer, and then yau are unjust to 
thero, in leeping thera out of their noney «o long ; or they 
will Charge you more than tbe proper value of the goods, 
and then you are the oocanon of injustice to yourself. — 
Beaunumt, 

DCXXX. 

Partiality to ottnelves is seen in a ▼«riety of instances. 
The liberty of the press is a blessing, when we are inclined 
to write against others ; and a ealamity, wben we find 
ourselves o verhorne by the multitode of cur assailants ; 
as the power of the crown is always thought too great by 
those who suffer through its in^uence, and too little by 
tbose in whose favour it is ezertcd.^*^(oAiiMHi. 

DCXXXL 
Figure, I own, at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye's too curious sense ; 
But when perfections of the mind break forth, 
Humttur's chaste sallaes, iudg^ent's solid worth ; 
Wben the puie genuine flame, b;^ nature taught, 
Springs into sense, and every action's thought ; 
Before such roerit all objections 6y. 

CAurchilL 
DCXXXIL 
The iii%B, wbo will live above bis present circiunstanees, 
IS in grett danger of üving in a little time mudh beneRtb 
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theniy or, as the Italian proverb <ays» " The man who 
lives by hope ivill die by danger." — jidditoH, 

DCXXXIII. 

As Rochefoucaiüt bis maxims drew 

From nature, I believe them true ; 

Tbei^ aigue no oorrnpted mind 

In bim ; tbe hxdt b m mankind. 

Swift. 
DCXXXIV. 
How laree a portion of cbastity is sent out of tbe world 
by distant hints, — ^nodded away and cnielly winked iato 
suspicion, by tbe envy ofthose who are past all temptation 
of it themselves. How often does the reputation of a 
helpless creature bleed by a report — which the party, 
who is at the pains to propagate it, beholds with much 
pity and fellow-feeling, — that she is heartily sorry for 
it, — hopes in God it is not true: however, as Archbishop 
TUIotson wittily observes upon it, is resolved, in the mean 
time, to give the report her pass, that at least it may have 
fair play to take its fortune in the world, — to be believed 
or not, according to the charity of those into whose hands 
it shall happen to fall. — Sterne, 

DCXXXV. 

A spirit of Innovation is generally the result of a self- 
ish temper and confined views. People will not look 
forward to posterity who never look backward to their 
ancestors. — Burke. 

DCXXXVI. 

Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good 
Company, and reflection, must finish bim. — Locke 

Dcxxxvir. 

A dedared goot is the distemper of a gentleman; 
whereas, the rheumatism is the distemper of a hackney- 
coachman or chairman, who are obliged to be out at alt 
weathers, and in all houi-s. — Chesterfield, 
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Dcxxxvin 

There are women who do not let their husbands see 
their faces tili thev are married. — Not to keep you tn 
suspeose, I mean plainly that part of the sex woo paint. 
—Steele, 

DCXXXIX, 

If a man were ouly to deal in the world for a day, and 
should never have occasion to converse more with man- 
kindy never more need their good opinion or good word, 
it were then no great matter (speaking as to the concem* 
ments of this ivorld) if a man spent his reputation all at 
once» and ventured it at one throw ; but if he be to con- 
tinue in the world, and would have the advantage of 
conversation while he is in it, let him make use of truth 
and sincerity in all his words and actions ; for nothing 
but this will last and hold out to the end. — Tülotson, 

DCXL. 

Unnecessary coinaee, as well as unnecessary revival, 
of words, runs into alfectation ; a fault to be avoided od 
either hand. — Dryden, 

DCXU. 
So weak are human kind by nature made, 
Or to such weaknessby their vice betray'd, 
Almighty vanity ! to tnee they owe 
Their zest of pleasure, and their balm of woe« 
Thou, like the sun, all colours dost contain, 
Varying, like rays of light, on drops of rain ; 
For every soul finds reason to be proud, 
Tho' hias'd and hooted by the pointing crowd. 

Toung, 
DCXUI.. 
Edttcation at our public schools and universities ii 
travelliog iu a waggon for expedition, where there is a 
bridle road that will take you by a short cut to Parnassus, 
and the polisher has got the key of it ; he has elocution for 
all customers, lawyers, players, parsons, or Senators ; read v- 
roade talents tbr all professions, the bar» the stage, the 
pulpit, er the parliament — Cumberland, 
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PCXiHi. 
There tre at musj and innumerable dtegtee« of wir, a« 
tbere are cabhs between this and heaven. — MoiUmigme^ 

DCXUV. 

Princesses, more illustritrasfbrthe blood that lightens 
in their cheeks, tfaan for tbat whtcb rans in their veins, 
like victorious monarchs» can conquer at a distance, and 
captivate by proxy. — Bo^ld 

PCXLV. 

Men of wit and confidence will sdways make a shift to 
say something for any tfaing; and some way or otber 
blanch ovcr the most absurd' Hiings in tbe worid. — 
TiUotaon, 

DCXLVIl 

Had Tully biroself prononnced one of his orations witb 
a blaaketabout bii sooulders, more people would have 
laug^ed at bis dren» tban have admired his eloquence. 
'^Spectator» 

DCXLVII. 

At the theatre, when l see a fine woman's face un- 
altered by the distress of the scene, with which I myself am 
affected» I resent her indifference as an insult on my own 
understanding : I suppose her to be savage, her disposi- 
tion unsocial, her örgans indelicate, and ezelaisi with the 
foz in the fable, O pukh-nan caput, sed cerebmm non 
habet,!— SmoUit» 

DexLTin. 

How few are fonnd with retd talents^blest I 
Fewer with nature's gifts contented rest. 
Man from his sphere eccentric Starts astray ; 
All bunt for fame^ but most raistake the way. 

CimrekiH. 
DCXLIX. 
Whereas tbe time and space of lifeitvery ahort Ibat is 
giyen unto man ; as short as it is, yet sleep, aa Atiston 
saith, like unto a false baily or publican, tak«tb the half 
thereof for itself.— ^o/ZioriNf « Pkttarchi 
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DCU 
If life-a boBdred years, or e'er sö hw, 
Tis repeütioQ all, and nothing new : 
A fair wberetAioiisaQds meet, but none can stay. 
An inn where travellers bait, tfaen post away. 

Fawie», f^ 

A dog we Inow is better Company tban a man wboM ] V 
laoguage we do not un<j^rstand. — PHny, 

LTI. 
The world^s a hive, 
ürom whence'thou canst derive 
No goody but what thy soul's vexation biingp: 
Bat case thou meet 
Some petty-pet^ sweet, 
Bach drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 

DCUIL 
He that is himself weary, will soon weary the public. 
Let him, therefore, lay down his employment, whatever 
it be, who can no longer exert his rormer activity or at* 
teftlioa. Let him not endeavour to struggle with censvre, 
or obstinat^y infest the stage, tili agieneral hiss com* 
mands him to de{Wt,«^(»AjiMik 

DCLIV. 
To feel the want of reason is next to having it ; an 
idiot 18 not capable of this Sensation. The best thing 
next to wit is a conscieusness that it is not in ns ; without 
wit, a man might then know how to behave himself, so 
as not to appear to be a fool or a coxcomb. — Bruyere, 

DCLV. 
When men comfort themselves with philosopby, 'tis not 
because they have got two or three sentences» out because 
tbey have digested those sentences, and made them their 
own ; so upon the matter, philosbphy is nothing but dis- 
cretion.— 5e/<f«ii. 
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DCLVI. 
The true art of raillery is, when a man turns another 
toto ridicule, and shows at the same time that he is in 
good humour, and not urged on by malice against the 
person he rallies^— Ä«f(^, 

DCLVII. 
The woman that has not touched the heart of a man, 
before he leads her to the altar, has scarcely a chance to 
charm it, wben possession and security turn their powerfbl 
arms against her. — Mr9, Cowley* 

DCLVIII. 

No man'a body is as streng as bis appetites, but heaven 
has corrected the boundlessness of bis voluptuous desires 
by stintiog bis strength and contracting bis capacities. 
The pleasure of the religious man is an easy and a port- 
able pleasore, such as he can carry about in bis bosom. A 
man putting all bis pleasures into this one, is like a tra- 
veller putting all bis goods into one jewel, the value is the 
same, and the convenience greater. — TiUotsotu 

DCUX. 
The admiral of Castile said, that he who marries a wife 
and he who goes to war, must necessarily submit tc every 
thing that may happen. — From the ItaUan* 

PCIX 
To-morrow you will live, you always ciy. 
In what far country does this morrow he, 
That 'tis so mighty long ere it arrive 1 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
. 'Tis so far fetch*d this morrow, that I fear 
*Twill be both very old and very dear. 
To- morrow I will live, the fool does say : • 
To-day itselfs too late ; the wise lived yesterday. 

Martia** 
DCLXL 
^^'hat a chimera is man ! what a confused chaos ! 
what a subject of contradiction 1 a professed judge of all 
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tliings, and yet a feeble worm of the earth ! the great 
(lepubitary and guardian of trnth, and yet a mere huddle 
of uDcertainty I the glory and the scandal of the universe ! 
— PatcaL 

DCLXn. 
News-writers by profession, are the rudest brawlers for 
Hberty, a subject which they seem to have consHered 
least of any.— Votnertana, 1772 

DCLXIII. 
It is the nature of ambition to make men liars and 
cheaters, to hide the truth in their breasts, and show, like 
jugglers, another thing in their mouths, to cut all friend- 
ships and enmities to the measure of their own interest, 
and to make a good countenance without the help of a 
good will. — StUlutt, 

DCLXTV. 

Enthusiasm is a beneficent enchantress, who never 
exerts her magic but to our advantage, and only deals 
about her friendly spells, in order to raise imaginary beau- 
ties, or to improve real ones. The worst that can be said 
of her is, toat she is a kind deceiver, and an obliging 
flatterer. — Fitzosbome, 

DCLXV. 
Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity, that is 
/espected by the most petulant. Ill-breeding invites and 
authorizes the familiarity of the most timid. No man 
ever said a pert thing to the Duke of Marlborou^h. No 
man ever said a civil one (though mauy a flattenng one) 
to Sir Robert Walpole -^CAev/tfT/feAi. 

DCLXVI. 
Some satirical wits and humorists» like their father 
Lacian, laugh at every thin^ indiscriminately ; which 
betrays such a poverty of wit, as cannot afTord to part 
with any thing ; and such a want of virtue, as to post- 
pone it to a jest. They that are for lessening the tnie 
1(2 
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he U sure to be the dirtiest person of the Company, and 
they that make their coiirt best, are rach as bespatter him 
the most. — Swift. 

DCCIX. 
Christma« succeeds the Sataraalia, the same time, the 
same number of holidays : then the master waited npon 
the lenranty like the lord of misriile. — Seiden. 

DCCX. 
Of those who time so ill support, 

The calculation's wrong ; 
Else, why is life accounted short, 

While days appear so long ? 

By action 'tis we life enioy ; 

In idleness we're dead ; 
The soul's a fire will seif destroy, 

If not with fuel fed. Voäaire. 

DCCXI. 
Many a wretch has rid on a hardle who has done 
much less mischief than utterers of forg^l tales, coiners 
of scandal, and dippers of reputation«— 5A<7Mfaff. 

DOCXII. 
Constancy in friendships, attachments, and Oemuliari- 
ties, is commendable, and is requtsite to support trust 
and good correspondence in Society. Bat in places of 
eeneral, though casual concourse, where the pursuit of 
health uid pleasure brings people promiscuously together, 
public conveniency has dispensed with this mazim ; and 
custom there promotes an unieserved conversation for the 
time, by indulging the privilege of droppine afterwards 
every indifferent acquaintance withont breacn of civility 
or good manners. — ffume, 

PCCXUI. 
If there is an evil in this world, 'tis sorrow and heavi- 
ne$», of heart. The loss of goods,— of health.-- «f coro- 
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nets and mitres, are only evili ts they occa^oD lorrow ; 
— take that out — tbe rest is fancy, aod dwelleth only in 
the head of man. — Sterne, 

DCCXIV. 
Flattery corrapto both tbe receiTer and tlie giver, and 
adttlatioQ is not of more service to the people than to 
kiogs« — Burke. 

DCGXV. X 

It is in disputesy as in armies ; where the iveaker aide \ 
sets up false lights, and man a great noise, to make the | 
eaemy believe tbem more nimerous and strong than they / 
really are. — Swiß. \ "_/ 

DCCXVI. 

Tbere are few tables where convivial talents will not 
pass in payment, especially where the host wants brains, 
or the guest has xaoney, —^Zimmerman 

Dccxvn. 

There is not in the world so toilsome a trade a» the 
pnrsuit of fame : life concludes before you have so much 
as sketched your work.*^^ru^ere. 

DCCXVIIT. 
The more any one speaks of himself, the less he likes 
to bear another talked of,-^Lavater, 

DCCXIX. 

Unseaaonableness is a method of accosting which is 
troublesome to the persöns accosted. The unseasonable 
man is one who goes to communicate with his friend 
when he is immersed in business : he goes to revel with 
his mistress when she is lying ill with a fever : he mns to 
a man who has just been cast as bail for another, and 
eatreats bim to become his surety : as soon as a cause is 
decided, he is on the spot to give his testimony. If he is 
iQvited to a wedding, he inveighs against the whole female 
sex : he asks a man who is just returned from a long 
joumey to take a walk with bim. When an arlicie is 
o2 
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aold, he brings a purchaser who would give double th» 

{nice. In a Company he will give a detailed accoon^ 
rom the very begrinning of some subject which they have 
all heard and are thoroiighl v acquainted with : he is ex- 
tremely anxious to do that for any person which they are 
unwilling should be done, but are ashamed to refuse. If 
he is present at the chastisement of a lad, he relates that 
a boy of his when so beaten went and hanged himself. If 
he is present at an arbitration, though both parties wish 
an accommodation, he sets them together by the ears : 
and lastly, when about to dance, he seizes a partner 
whose senses are not yet inflamed by intoxication.— 
Theophraatus» 

DCCXX. 
What is grandeur, what is power 1 
Heavier toil, superior pain : 
What the bright reward we gain t 
The grateful mem'ry of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vema! show*r, 
The bee's collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 

DCCXXL 

Counsel and conversation is a second education, that 
improves all the yirtue and corrects all the vice of the 
former, and of nature itself. — Ckarendon, 

Dccxxn. 

The sting of a wasp, a fit of the stone, the bitin^; of a 
mad dog, destro^ for the time ; the two first, happmess ; 
and the other, wisdom itself. — ^tV W, Temple, 

DCCXXIII. 
Words must be fitted to a man's mouth : 'twas well 
Said of the fellow that was to make a speech for my lord 
mayor, when he desired to take measure of his lordship's 
mouth . — Seiden, 
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DCCXXIV. 

It is a migbty shame and dishonour to employ ezcellent 
fiunilties and abundance of wit, to hamour and topleaaa 
men in their vicfss and follies. The great enemy ot man- 
Kind, notwithstanding bis wit and an^elic features, b the 
moil odioui being in tbe wbole creaüon. — Sir R, Blaek- 



DCCXXV. 

The pasfliona may b» bumoured tili they become our 

master, as a hone may be pampered tili he gets tbe better 

of bis rider; bat early discipiine will prevent mutiny, 

and keep tbe beim in the hands of reason.^ — Cmmberlanä, 

DCCXXVI. 

He 



That kilU bimself t'avoid misery, fears it ; 
And at tbe best shows a bastard valour. 

Manburer, 

Dccxxvn. 

WhateTer the poets pretend, it is piain they give im- 
mortality to none but tliemselves : it is Homer and Virgil 
we reverence and admire, not Achilles or ^neas. Witb 
historians it is c][uite the contrary ; our thoiigbts are taken 
up witb tbe actioos, persons, and events we read, and we 
little regard the authors. — Swift. 

Dccxxvni. 

Tbinkers are scarce as gold : but he, wbose thougbts 
embrace all bis subjest, pursues it uninterruptedl^ and 
fearless of eonsequences^is adiamond of enormous size.— 
Lavater, 

DCCXXIX, 

liberius bad gotten a trick, wben any man begged 
sioney of bim, to refer them to tbe Senate, where all the 
petitiooers were lo deliver up the names of their creditors. 
His end, perbaps, was to deter men from asking, by ex- 
posing tbe condition of their fortunes to an ezamination. 
But it was, however, a benefit tumed into a reprebension ; 
and he made a reproach of a bounty. — Seneai, 
ü3 
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DCCXXX. 

I observe in all my travels this custom— «ver to learn 
Bometking from the inforroation of those with whom I 
confer, (which is the best school of all others,) and to put 
my compaDv upon those subjects they are best able to 
speak ot : for it often falls out, that, on the contrary, 
every one will ratherchoose tobe prating of another man's 
province than his own, thinking it so mach new repata- 
tion acquired^ — Montaigne, 

DCCXXXI. 
The town, as nsual, met him in füll cry ; 
The town, as usual, knew no reason why s 
Bttt fashion so directs, and moderns raise 
On fashion's mould'ring base their transient preise. 

CAtffcMA 
DCCXXXIL 
If it is dangerous to be convinced, it is dangerous to 
listen ; for our reason is so much of a machine, that it 
will not always be able to resist when the ear b perpe- 
tually assailed. — Mackentie, 

Dccxxxin. 

The eye that will not weep another's sorrow, 
Should boast no gentler brightness than the glare 
That reddens in the eyeball of the wolf. 

DCCXXXIV. 

As if the natural calamities of life were not sufficient 
for it, we turn the most indifferent circumstances into 
misfortunes, and suffer as mach from trifling accidents as 
from real evils. I have known the shooting of a star 
spoil a night's rest ; and have seen a man in love grow 
pale, and lose his appetite, upon the plucking of a merry- 
thought. A screecn-owl at midnight has alarroed a 
family more than a band of robhers ; nay, the voice of a 
ericket hath Struck mo'e terror than the roaring of a Hon. 
There is nothing so inconsiderable, which may not appear 
dreadful to an Imagination that is iilled with omens and 
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prognosdca. A rusty iiail, or a crooked pin, slioot up 
mto prodigies. — Addison, 

DCCXXXV. 

Censore is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent— »Sk^/. 

DCCXXXVI. 

A man may be learned witbout talking sentences ; as 
iD bis ordinary gesture he discovers he can dance, though 
be does not cut capers. — Spectator. 

DCCXXXVJI. 

My good grave Sir of Theory, whose wit, 

Graspiog at shadows, ne'er caught substance yet, 

'Tis mighty easy o'er a glass of wine, 

On vain refinemehts vainly to refine, 

To laugh at poverty in plenty's reign, 

To boast of apathy vfhen out of pain. 

And in each sentence, worthy oi the schools, 

VamishM with sophistry, to deal out rules 

Most fit for practice. 

CkurckilL 
DCCXXXVIII 
He who excels in bis art so as to carry it to the utmost 
height of perfection of which it is capable, may be said in 
somemeasure to go beyond it ; bis transcendent produc- 
tions admit of no appellations, thus £. is a painter, C. a 
mnsician, and B. a poet, but Mignard is Mignard, Lully is 
Lully, and Corneille is Corneille. — Bruyere, 

DCCXXXIX. 
Certain trifling flaws sit as disgracefully on a character 
of elegance, as a ragged button on a court dress.— 
Lttvater, 

DCCXL. 
May I always have a heart superior, with economy 
toitable, to my fortune. — Shenstone, 

DCCXLT. 
Could Spain and Portugal have succeeded in executing 
tbeir foolisb laws for " hedging in the cuckoo," as Lock« 



^ 
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calls it, and liave kept at home all their gold and riiverj 
those metals would by this time have been of little more 
value than so much lead or iron. Their plenty would 
have lessened their value. — FrankUn. 

DCCXUI. 
Contentment produces, in some measure, all those 
effects wbich the alchymist usually ascribes to what he 
calls the philosopher's stone; and if it does not bring 
riches, it aoes the same thing by banishing the desire of 
them. If it cannot remove the disquietudes arising from 
a man's mind, body, or fortuue, it makes him easy under 
them. — Addkon 

DCCXLTIL 
Fortune is like tbe market, where many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall \ and, again, it is 
M>metimes like a Sibylla's offer, which at firet ofTereth the 
commodity at füll, then consumeth part and part, and 
still holdeth up the price. — Lord Bacon. 

/> dccxlW. , '\ 

/ When men are become acconnlished knaves, they ai ) 
I past crying for their cake. — Shafiesbwy, J 

V- DGCXLV. 

The firm, without pliancy; and the pliant, without 
finnness; resemble yesseU without water, and water 
without vessels. — Lavater. 

DCCXLVI. 
An atheist is but a mad ridiculous derider of piety ; 
biit a hypocrite makes a sober jest of God and religion ; 
he finds it easier to be upon bis knees than to rise to a 
good action : like an impudent debtor, who goes everj 
day to talk familiarly to bis creditor, without ever paying 
what he owes. — Pope, 

DCCXLVn. 
Come spur away I 
1 have no patience for a longer atay, 
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But must go down 

Aod leave the changeable noise of tbis great town ; 

I will the countrj^ see, 

Where old simplicity, 

Though hid in gray 

Doth look more gav 

Than foppery in plush and scarlet clad, 

Farewell, you city wits, that arc 
Almost at civil war ! 
Tis time that I grow wise, when all the world grows mad. 

Randolpk, 

DCCXLVIII. 
What is so hateful to a poor man as the purse proud 
vrogance of a rieh one ? Let fortune shift the scene, and 
make the poor man rieh, he runs at once into the vice 
that he declaimed agadnst so feelingly : these are stränge 
contradictions in the human character. — Cumberland. 

DCCXLIX, 
That all who are happy are equally happy, is not true. 
A peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied, but 
Bot equally happy. Happiness consists in the multipli- 
city of agreeable consciousuess. A peasant has not capa- 
city for having equal happiness with a philosopher. This 
«luestion was very happiiy illustrated by the Rev. Mr. 
Robert Brown» at Utrecht : ** A small dnnking glass and 
a large one,'* said he, ** may be equally füll, but a large 
ooe holds more than the small." — Johnion. 



DCCL. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for erery thing— for 
Death it has an entire set. 

" Tis an inevitable chance — the first Statute in Magna 

Charta it is an everlasting act of parliament — AU 

must die" 

** Monarchs and princes dance in the same ring with 
US." — Stem€ 



i 
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DCCLI. 
Virtues, like essences, lose their fragrance when ez- 
They are sensitive plants that will not bear too 
oiliar approaches. — Shetutone. 

^'^^^ DCCUI. 

CttnBiD g leads to knavenf ; it is but a step from one to 
the other, and that Tery sllppery ; lyin^ only makes the 
difference; add that to cimning, and it is knayery.-^ 
Bruyere,/ / 

^ DCCLIIL 

Our passions are like convulsion fits, whicl^ though 
they make us strenger for the time, leave us the weaker 
ever after. — Pope, 

DCCLIV. 
Gambling houses are temples where the most sordid 
and turbulent passions contend ; there no spectator cao 
be indifferent : a card, or a small Square of iyory, inter- 
ests more than the loss of an empire, or the nun of an 
unoffending group of infants, and their nearest relatives. 

DCCLV. 
Most men's leaming is nothing but history duly iaken 
up. If I quote Thomas Aquinas for some tenet, and be- 
lieve it, because the schoolmen say so, that is but his- 
tory. Few men make themselves masters of things they 
wnte or speak. — Seiden, 

DCCLVI. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of 
words, for whoever is a master of language and has a mind 
füll of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon the 
cboice of both ; whereas common Speakers have only one 
set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in ; and 
these are always ready at the mouth : so people come 
faster out of a church when it is almost empty, than when 
a crowd is at the door. — Swift. 
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DCCLVII. 
I look npon indolence as a sort of suicide ; for the man 

U eflBciently destroyed, though the appetite of the brate 

may survive* — Cheaterfield, 

DCCLVni. 
If we look into the profession of physic» we shall find a 
most fonnidable body of men, the sight of them is enough 
to make a mao serioas, for we may lay it down as a 
maxim, that when a nation abounds in physicians, it 
grows thin of people. This body of men in our own 
countr^ may be described like the British army in Cae- 
sar's time. Some of them slay in chariots, and some on 
foot If the infantry do less execution than the chariot- 
eers, it is because they cannot be carried so soon into all 
qnarten of the town, and despatch so much business in so 
snort a time. Besides this body of regulär troops, there 
are stragglers, who, without being duly enlisted and 
enroUed, do infinite mischief to those who are so unlucky 
as to fall into their hands. There are, besides the above- 
mentioned, innumerable retainers to pbysic, who, for want 
of olher patients, amuse themselves with the stifiing of 
cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of 
insects npon tne point of a needle for microscopical ob- 
servations ; besides those that are employed in the gather- 
ing of weeds, and the chase of buttei^ies ; not to mention 
the cockle-shell merchants and spider-catchers. — Addison, 

DCCLIX. 
Fortune is ever seen accompanying industry, and is as 
often trundling in a wheelbarrow as loUing in a ooach and 
siz. — GoUtmith. 

DCCLX. ^ 

Education is inoompatibw with self-indnlgence, and \ 

the impulse of vanity is too orten mistaken for ue Impulse | 

of natnre : when Miss is a vit, I am apt to suspect that / 

her mother is not ovei-vfisi-rzfumberland, 

\ DC 

When men of infamy to grandeur soar, 

They tight a torch to show their sharoe the more. 



/ 
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lliose govemments which curb not evUs, cause ; 
And a rieh knave's a libel od our laws. 

DCCLXIl. 
The improvement of the understanding is for two ends : 
first, our own increase of knowledge ; secondly, to enable 
US to deliver aad make out that knowledge to others.-^ 
Locke, 

DCCIJCIII. 

The town divided, each mos several ways, 
As passioD, bumour, int'rest, party swa^, 
Things of no moment, colour of the hair, 
Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 
A dress well chosen, or a patch misplac'd, 
Conciliate favour, or create di|b^te. 

Churchiü. 
DCCLXIV.i ^ 

It is a kind of acting to go in malquerade, and a man ] 
sliould be able to say or do things broper for the dress in / 
which he appears. The misfortunt of the thing is, that / 
people dress theroselves in what thw have a mind to bey 
and not what they are fit for. — Stcelk y 

DCCLXV. 

We have more words than notions, and half a dozen 
words for the same thing. Sometimes we put a new sig- 
nification to an old word, as when we call a piece a gun. 
The word gun was used in England for an engine to cast 
a thing from a man, long before there was any gunpowder 
found out — Seiden, 

DCCLXVI. 

-^he caution authors now procecd with shows the refine- 
ment of the times; still they canicontrive in a modest wa^ 
to say civil things of themselveL and it would be hard 
indeed to disappoint them of sc slight a gratification, for 
what praise is so little to be en^ ied as that which a man 
bestows on himself . — Cumhcrla\ .d,l 
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DCCLXVII. 
The common ^ople do not accurately adapt their 
thoagbts to the objecto ; nor, secondly, do tney accurately 
adapt their words to their thoughto : they do not mean to 
lie : bot, taking no pains to be exact, they give you very 
false accounts. A great part of their lan^age is pro* 
verbial : if any thing rocks at all, they say it rocks liie a 
cradle ; and in this way they go on. — Johnsom. 

DCCLXVin. 
There is nothing makes a man sospect much, more than 
to know little ; and, therefore, men shoiild remedy sospi- 
cion hj procuring to know more, and not to keep their 
snspicions in smother. — Lord Bacon, 

DCCLXIX. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
air, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. — Swift, 

DCCLXX. 
"Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
man, I take it for granted there would be as much gene- 
rosity if he were a rieh man. — Pope, 

DCCLXXI. 
Folks will always listen when the tale is their own ; 
and of many who say they do not believe in fortuoe- 
telling, I haye known few on whom it had not a very 
sensible effect — Mackentie, 

DCCLXXII. 

• Of all tempers it requires least pain. 



Could we but rule ourselves, to rule the vain ; 

The prudent is by reason only sway'd, 

With him each sentence and each word is weigh'd; 

The gay and giddy can alone be caught, 

Bv the quick lustre of a happy thought ; 

Tfie miser hates, unless he steals your pelf ; 

The prodigal, unless you rob yourself j 



V 
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DCCLXXxl 
We ought in hu-nanity no moreito despise a man for 
the misfortunes of the mind than Vor those of the body, 
when they are such as he cannot ielp. Were this tho« 
roughly coosidered, we should no t^ott laugh at one for 
having hb brains crack'd than for Irving hu head brok& 
—Pope, I 

DCCLXXXII.! 
Some know no joy like what a wo-d can raise, 
Haurd through a language's perpfexing maze ; 
Till on a mate that seems t'agree they light, 
Like man and wife that still are oiroosite ; 
Not lawyers at the bar play more With sense» 
When brought to their last trope of eloquence, 
Than they on every subject, great dr smaU, 
At clubs or Councils, at a church or ball ; 
Then cry we rob them of their tributes due 
Alas ! how can we laugh and pity too. 

Sitting/leei's Essay on ConversaÜon. 

DCCLXXXIII. 
" \Th ough some unhappy instaikes of frivolous duels hay 
occurred, I cannot think that ft is the vice of the times 
to be fond of quarrelling ; the manners of our young men 
of distinction are certainly not ol that casi/ and if it lies 
with any of the present age, it il with tln^e half made up 
gentry, who force their way intJhalf^price plays in boots 
and spurs, and are clamorous in the passages of the front 
boxes of a crowded theatre. — cLmberland, 

DCCLXXXIV. 
People of an ordinary, low education, when they hap- 
pen to fall into good Company, imagine themselves the 
only subject of its attention ; if the Company whisper, it 
is, to be sure, concerning them ; if they laugh, it is at 
them ; and if any thing ambiguous, that by the most 
forced interpretation can be applied to them, happens to 
be said, they are convinced that it was meant at them ; 
upon which they grow out of countenanee first, and thea 
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tngry. This mistake is yery well ridiculed in the " Stra- 
tagem/' where Scrub 8a>8, " I am sure they talked of me, 
U>t tbey laughed consumedly." — ChesterfieUU 

/^ DCCLXXXV.. 

/ No man is so insignificant as to ba sure hu ezample 
^ can do no hurt.— Zorc? Clarendon, 

^"■^ DCCLXXXVI. 

Fortune soroetimes lies in wait to surprise the last hour 
of .,our Uvesy to show the power she bas in a moment to 
overthroi!» what she was so many years in building^ 
making us cry out with laberius, J nave lived longer by 
this one day than I ought to have done« — Montaigne, 

DCGLXXXVII. 
The lowest people are generally the first to find fault 
with show or equipage ; especially that of a person lately 
emerged from bis obscurity. They never once consider 
that he is breaking the ice tor themselyes.— iSAeiif/ofiA 

DCCLXXXVIII. 
The stoical scheme of supplyine our wants, by lopping 
off our desires, is like cuttmg offour feet when we want 
ihoes« — Swift, 

DCCLXXXIX. 

Criticism is a^ often a trade, as a scienoe ; it requiring 
more health than wit, more labour than capacity, more 
practice than eenius. If a person who has less discern- 
ment than study, pretends to it, and takes in band some 
subjects, he will but cornipt his own judgment aa well as 
that of the reddenr^Bruyere, 

DCCXC. 

- More than just to other countries grown. 



Must we turn base apostates to our own own ? 
Where do the words of Greece and Rome cxcel, 
That England may not please the ear as well 1 
p3 



i 
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What mighty magic's in the place or air, 
That all pertection needs mast centre tbere ? 
In States let strangers thirdly be preferrM, 
In State of letters merit should be heard. 
Oenins is of no country ; ber pore ray 
Spreads all abroad, as gen'ral as the day ; 
Foe to restraint, fin>m place to place she flies. 
And may hereafter ev'n in Holland rise. 

Cimrckm, 
DCCXCL 
Eztingnish vanity in the mind, and yotf naturally re» 
Crench the little superflaities of garniture and eqnipage. 
Hie blossoms will fall of themselves when the root that 
nonrishes them is destroyed. — Steele. 

Dcexcu. 

Ovid finely compares a broken fortone to a falline oo* 
lamn ; the lower it sinks, the greater weight it is oblig^ 
to sustain. Thus, when a man*s circumstances are such, 
that he has no occasion to borrow, he finds numbers will- 
ing to lend him ; but should bis wants be such, that he 
sues for a trifle, it is two to one whether he may be 
tnisted with the smallest sum. — Goidtmith, 

Dccxcm. 

If a man laments in Company, where the rest are in 
humour enough to enjoy themselves, he should not take 
it ill if a senrant is ordered to present him with a por- 
ringer of caudle or posset drink, by way of admonitbny 
that he go homc to bed. Sp M i m t tr, q ^ ^^;^ 

DCCXCIV. 

No money is better spent than what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that bis wife is 
dressed as w£ll as other people, and the wife is pleased 
that she b dressed^— JoAiuo». 

DCCXCV. ^^-^ 

■ They that creep and they that fly 
Shall end where they began« 
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Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter thro' life's little day, 
In fortune's varying colours drest ; 
Brush'd by the band of rough mischance, 
Or chiird by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest 

DCCXCVI. 

If you look upon the language spoken in the Saxon 
time, and the language spoken now, you will find the 
difference to be just as if a man had a cloak that he 
wore in queen Elizabeth's days, and since, here has put 
in a piece of red, and here a piece of green, and here a 
piece of orange tawny. We bonrow words from the 
Frenchy Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases. — 
Seiden. 

DCCXCVIL 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that 
pleasure is in us, and not in the obiects offered for our 
amusement : if the soul be happily disposed, every thing 
becomes capable of ^ording entertainment, and distress 
will almost want a name. Every occurrence passes in 
review like the fi^res of a procession ; some maj be 
awkward, others ill-dressed, but none but a fool is for 
tbis enraged with the master of the ceremonies. — Gold" 

Dccxcvin. 

Hunger is the mother of impatience and anger : and 
the quarter of an hour before dinner is the worst suitors 
can choose. The Latins have said, Fenter tum habet 
tturet. — Zhnmerman. 

DCCXCIX. 
I never beard a finer piece of satire againit lawyers, 
than that of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules 
of art, to teil when a suit will end, and whether to the 
advantaee of the plaintiff, or defendant ; thus making the 
matter depend entirely upon the influence of the stars 
without the least regard to the merits of the case. — Swi/U 
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Dcca 

Men haye no right to what is not reasoDable, and tu 
what is not their beoefit ; for though a pleasant writei 
aaid, liceai perire po^i$, when one of them, in cold blood, 
is Said to have leap^ into the flames of a volcanic revo- 
Itttion, ttrdentem frigidi» JEtnam uuUuit. I consider < 

such frolic rather as an unjustifiable poetic license than as 
one of the franchises of Parnassus; and whether he were 
a poet, or divine, or politician, that chose to exercise this 
kind of right, I think that more wise, because more cha- \ 

ritable thoughts would urge me rather to save the man, I 

than to preserve bis brazen slippers as the monuments of 
bis ioVLj^^Burke. | 

DCCCL j 

A man of wit is not incapable of business, but aboTe i 

it. A sprightly generous horse is able to carry a pack- ^ 

saddle as well as an ass ; bnt he is too good to be put to 
the drudgery. — Pope, 

DCCCIL ^ 

Physicians are some of them so pleasing and conform- \ 

able to the humour of the patient, as they press not the 
true eure of the disease ; and some others are so regulär in 
proceeding according to art for the disease, as they respect ) 

not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take one of 1 

a middle temper ; or, if it may not be found in one man, 
combine two of either sort ; and forget not to call as well 
as the best acquainted with your body, as the best reput- i 

ed of for bis faculty. — Lord Bacon, \ 

DCCGHI. 1 

Wine is such a whetstone for wit, that if it be often sei 
thereon, it will quickly grind all the steel out, and scarcely J 

leaye a back where it found an edge. — Colton, 

DCCCIV, 
AUhough men are accused for not knowing their own 
weakness, yet perha^s as few know their own strength. ^ 

It is iu men as in soils, where sometimes there is a veio I 

of gold, which the owner knows not ot^Swift. 
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DCCCV. 

A play writer of our times is like a fanatic, that has no 
-wit in ordinärer easy thinn, and yet attempts the hardest 
task of brains in the whole world, only becaase, whetber 
his play or work please or displease, he is certainto come 
off better than he deserves, and find some of his own lati- 
tade to applaud bim, wbich he could never expect any 
other way ; and is as sure to lose no reputation, becaose 
he has none to venture : — 

Like gaming rooks that never stick 
To play for hundreds upon tick ; 
'Cause, if they chance to lose at play, 
Th'ave not one halfpenny to pay ; 
And, if they win a hundred pound, 
Gain, if for sixpence they Compound. 
Nothing encourages bim more in bis undertaking than 
his ignorancc, for he has not wit enough to understand so 
much as the difficulty of what he attempts ; therefore he 
runs on boldly like a fool-bardy wit ; and fortune, that 
favours fools and the bold, sometimes takes notice of bim 
for bis double capacity, and receives him into her good 
graces. He has one motive more, and that is the con- 
current Ignorant judgment of the present age, in wbich 
bis sottish fopperies pass with applause, like Oliver Crom- 
well's oratory among fanatics of his own canting inclina- 
tion. He finds it easier to write in rhyme than prose ; 
ibr the world beiqg overcharged with romances, he finds 
bis plots, pas»ons, and repartees, ready made to his hand ; 
and if he can but turn them into rhyme, the thievery is 
disffuised, and they pass for bis own wit and invention 
wiäout question ; like a stolen cloak, made into a coat 
or dyed into another colour. — Butler. 

DCCCVI. 
We take other men's knowledge and opinions upon 
truth, wbich is an idle and superficial learnlng : we must 
make it our own. We are in this case like hiro, wbo 
having need of fire, went to a neighbour's house to fetch 
it ; and finding a very good one there, sat down to warm 
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himself, withoat rememberiDg to carry any with him 
home. — Montaigne, 

DCCCVIL, 
; / Delosive ideas are the motives ^i the greatest part of 
/ manlund, and a heated imagiDatioil, the power by which 
/ theür actions are incited : the world, in the eye of a pbi- 
' losopber» may be said to be a laige madhouse.---Jfac- 
1 kenzie, f H^ 

pcccvni. 

He that gives for gaio, profit, or any by-end, destroys 
the very intent of bounty ; for it falls only upon those that 
do not want« — Seneoa, 

DCCCIX. 
I have often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian 
performers chattering in the vehemence of action, that 
they have been calling us names, and abusing as among 
themseWes ; bat I hope, since we do put such an entire 
confidence in them, they will not talk against us before 
our faces, though they may^ do it with the same safety as 
if it were behiod our backs. — Additon, 

J>CCCX, 

Pride is a vice» which pride itself inclines every mao 
to find in others, and to overlook in himself. — Johnson. 

DCCCXI. 

Would you both please, and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to subdue ; 
Hear every man upon his favourite theme. 
And ever oe more knowing than you seem. 
The Iowest p^enius will afford some light, 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight. 

Stiilingr/leeL 

DCCCXIT. 

All philosophy is only forcing the trade of happincsSf 
when nature seems to deny the means. — GoldsnUth, 
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DCCCXIII. 
A man of easy profession never counteifeits» tili he lays 
hold lipon a debtor^ and says be retts him ; for then he 
brings him to all manner of unrest — JäenJofuon, — Everg 
Jüan i» hU Humour, 

DCCCXIV. 
Absence of mind may be defined to be a slowness of 
mind in speaking er action : tbe absent man is one ivho, 
wben he is casting up accounts, and hath coUected the 
items, will ask a bystander what the amouut is : when he 
is engaged in a lawsuit, and the day of trial is come, he 
forgets it and goes into the country : he Visits the theatre 
to see the play, and is left behind asleep on the benches. 
He takes any artiele and puts it away bimself, then be- 
gins to look for it, and is never able to find it. If any one 
teil him of the death of a dear friend, and ask him to the 
funeral, with a sorrowful countenance and tears in his 
eyes, he exciaims, Good Inck, good luck ! It is his cus« 
tom, when he receives, not when he pays, a debt, to call 
for witnesses. In winter, he quarreis with his servänt 
for not purchasing cucumbers : he compels his children 
to wrestle and run tili they faint with fatigue. In the 
country, when he is dressing his dinner of herbs, he throws 
in sah to season tKem tili they are unfit to eat. If any 
one inquire of him, how many dead have been carried 
out through the sacred gate to burial 1 Would to God, 
he repliesy yoa and I hä so many ! — TAeopArastut. 

DCCCXV. 

In all diflcontents, divisions, and party disputes, we 
acknowledge no other tribunal, but the public. And 
pray what u the public to do for you ? — Joineriana, 1772. 

DCCCXVI. 
As the Spanish proverb says, '* He, who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of 
the Indies with him," — so it is in travelling; a man 
must carry knowledge with him, if he would bring home 
knowledge. — Johtuon, 
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DCCCXVII. 

Rather thao bear the pain of thooght, fools stray ; 
The proud will rather lose than ask their way. 

ChurchUL 
DCCCXVIII. 
When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity to am- 
bitioD« without a distinct object, and work with low in- 
Rtruments for low ends, the whole composition becomes 
low and base. — Burhe, 

DCCCXIX. 
Wc should give as we would receive, cheerfully, 
^uickly, and without hesitation ; for there is no grace in 
a benefit that sticks to the fingers. — Seneca, 

DCCCXX. 

-I hate the camp. 



I hate its noise and stifT parade, its blank 

And empty forms, and stately courtesy, 

Where between bows and blows, a smile and Stab» 

There's scarce a momenL Soldiers always live 

In idleness or peril : both are bad. 

Proctot» 
DCCCXXI. 
To be exempt from the passions with which others are 
tormented, is the only pleasing solitude. I can very justly 
say with the ancient sage, " I am never less alone than 
when alone." — Steele, 

DCCCXXII. 

Young men are as apt to think themselves wise enough, 
as drunkeu men are to think themselves sober enough. 
rhey look upon spirit to be a much better thing than 
experience : which they call coldness; for though spirit 
without experience is dangerous, experience without 
lipirit, is languid and defective. — Chesterjield, 

DCCCXXIIL 

Shakspeare paints so very dose to nature, and with 
such marking touches, that he gives the very look an actor 
ought to wear when he is on his scene. — Cumberland, 
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DCCCXXIV. 

It is a court-humour to keep people on the tenters ; 
their injnries are quick and sudden, but their benefits are 
•low. — Seneca, 

DCCCXXV. 

The first iogredient in conversation is tnith, the nezt 
good sense, the third good humour, and the fourth wit. 

This last was formerly left to fools and buffoons kept in 
all great families. 

Henry IV. of France, and king James I. of England, 
first gav<e v^pute to that sort of wit, increased by king 
CharlesIL 

In king Charles I.'s time, all wit, love, and honour, 
heigbtened by the wits ofthat time into romance. 

Lord Goreign took the contrepied, and turned all mto 
ridicule. 

He was followed by the duke of Buckingham ; and 
that vein favoured by king Charles II. brought it into 
vogue. — Sir W, Temple. 

DCCCXXVI. 

We are tanght to clothe our minds as we do our bo* 
dies, after the fashion in vogue ; and it is accounted fan> 
tasticalness, or something worse, not to do so* — Locke 

DCCCXXVIL 

Ask a man for protection or assistance, that instant 

Jon make out his indictraent, unless 'twas iropossible for 
im to have discovered that you stood in need of either. 
'—Zimmerman, 

DCCCXXVIII. 

Ambition often j^uts men upon doing the meanest 
Offices : 80 climbing is performed in the same posture with 
creeping. — Siüi/t, 

DCCCXXIX. 

Wit, much talk*d of, not to be defin'd . 

He that pretends to most, too, has least share in't. 
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DCCCXXX. 
The most resenred of men, that will not ezchange two 
syllables together in an English coffee-house^should Agj 
meet at Ispahan, wouid diink sherbet, and eat a meis oif 
ricc together. — Shetutone. 

DCCCXXXI. 
We are come too lata, by several thousand years, to 
say any thing new in morality. The nnest and most 
beautiiiil thougUts concerning manners, have been carried 
away before our times, and notbing is left for us, bat to 
glean after the ancients^ and the most ingenious of the 
moderns. — Bruyere, 

DCCCXXXII. 

A brave man thinks no one bis superior wbo does him 
an injnry ; for he has it than in bis power to make him- 
•elf superior to the other by forgiving tt^ — Pope, 

Dcccxxxni. "^ 

To each his suflTrings ; all are men | 

Condemn'd alike to groan, 

The tender for another's pain, j 

Th' unfeeling for his own. ^ 

Yet, ah ! why should they know tbdr ftite, i 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiuess too swiftlv flies \ 1 

Thougbt would destroy their paradise. </ 

No more ; where ignorance is bÜBS, \ 

'Tis foUy to be wise. 

Gray. 

DCCCXXXIV.. i 

The abilities of man must fall sbort on one side or 
other, llke too scanty a blanket when you are a-bed ; if 
you pull it u^n your Shoulders, you leave your feetbare ; 
if you thrust it down upon your feet, your Aoulders are 
ancovered.— <St> W, Temple. 
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DCCCXXXV. 
Good sense and good nature ar^ never separated, though 
the Ignorant world bas thought otherwise. Good uature, 
by which I mean beneficence and candour,is the product 
of right reason ; which of necessit^ will give allowance 
to the failings of others, by considerin^ that there is 
nothing perfect in mankind ; and by distinguishing that 
which comes nearest to excellency, though not absolutely 
free from faults, will certainly produce a candour in the 
judge. — Dryden, 

DCCCXXXVI. 

Mankind in the gross is a gaping monater, that loves 
to be deceived, and has seldom been disappointed ; nor is 
their yanity less fallacious to our philosopners, who adopt 
modes of tnith to follow them throngh the paths of error, 
and defend paradoxes merely to be Singular in defending 
them. — Mackenzie, 

DCCCXXXVII. 

Armies, though always the supporters and tools of ab- 
solute power, for the time being, are always the destrovers 
of it, too ; by frequently cbanging the hands in which 
they think proper to lodge it. — Cheaterßeld. 

DCCCXXXVIII. 
There is no question but our great grandchildren will 
be yery curious to know the reason why their forefathers 
uf ed to sit together like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays acted before them 
in a tongue which they did not understand. — Addison. 

. DCCCXXXTX. 
An actor is in the capacity of a Steward to every livmg 
muse, and of an ezecutor to every departed one ; the 
poet digs up the ore ; he sifts it from the dross, reünes and 
parifies it ror the mint : the actor sets the stamp upon it, 
and makes it current in the world. — CuTuberland, 

♦ 2 
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DCCCXL. 
Tbe rays of wit gild wberesoe'er they strike, 
But are not therefore fit for all alike ; 
Thev charm tbe lively, but tbe grave^ffend, 
Ana raise a foe as often as a friend ; 
üke the resistless beams of blazing ligbt, 
That cheer tbe streng and pain tbe weakly sight. 

StilUngßeei, 
DCCCXLI. 
Tbat tumour of a man, tbe vain-glorious Alexander, 
was used to make bis boast, tbat never any man went 
beyond bim in beneiits ; and yet be lived to see a poor 
fellow in a tub, to wbom tbere was notbing tbat be could 
give, and from wbom tbere was notbing tbat be could 
take away. — Seneca, h. 

DCCCXLIL 

' fUe wbo would sbun criticism, mn 
aud be wbo would court it must bive great abilities or 
great foWy, -rf-MonroJ \ y 

;'' DCCCXLm. \ 

Every one must see daily instances of people wbo com 
piain from a mere babit of complaining; and mi^e tbeit 
friends uneasy, and strangers merry, bjr murmuring at 
evils tbat do not exist, and repining at grievances wbick 
tbey do not really feel.— Gra««; 

DCCCXLIV. 

Guard wealtb bv entails and Settlements as we will, 
tbe most affluent plenty may be stripp'd, and find all its 
worldly comforts like so many witbered leares dropping 
from US ; — tbe crowns of princes may be sbaken ; and tbe 
greatest tbat ever awed tbe world, have looked back and 
moralized lipon tbe turn of tbe wbeel.— nSfeme. 

DCCCXLV. 
One Said to a covetous fellow, wbo was a great talker, 
sir, you certainly would be the most wortby man in tht 
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wbole ciW> if the lock which vou have upon your door, 
was but nxed upon your moutn. — {FVom the Jialian.) 

DCCCXLVI. 
Affeetation is certain defonnity ; by forming tkemselves 
OD fantastic modeis, the )rouDg begin with being ridiculous, 
and often end in being vicious. — Blair, 

DCCCXLVIL 

Books, Hke friends, should be few and well-chosen. 

like friends, too, we should retum to them aeain and 
again — for, like true friends, they will never fail us — 
never cease to instruct — never cloy. — Jmneriana, 1772. 

DCCCXLVIIL 
Wit mav be divided into t'wo sorts, serious and comical. 
First, with respect to that which is serious or grave, the 
original signiiication of the Saxon word signifies wisdom, 
and therefore a wittee was anciently a wise man, and so 
late as the reign of Elizabeth a man of great wit signified 
a man of great judgment ; and indeed we still say, if a 
man has the use of bis reason, that he is in bis wits, and 
if the contrary, that he is out of bis wits. Serious wit, 
therefore, is neitber more nor less than quick wisdom, or^ 
according to Pope, — 

True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, but ne er so well ezprest. 
Second, as to comic wit, this is the general acceptation of 
wit amongst us, and is of the easiest kind, for it is much 
more easy to raise a laugb, than to excite admiration by 
auick wisdom : however, comic wit has p^reat merit, as 
Uie ancients allow; but, perhaps, in this the moderns 
ezcel them. This wit in writing consists in an assimila- 
tion of remote ideas oddly or huraorously connected, as in 
the poem of Hudibras, &c., but more particularly comic 
wit IS applied to speaking and conversation, and the de- 
finition of Pope may be adopted, « It is a quick concep- 
tion and an easy delivery." In order to have wit for this 
purpose, the principal requisites are, a good imagination, i 
q3 
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fund of ideas and words, and a fluency of speech ; bui 
all these will be insufficient, unless the Speaker know how 
to adapt bis remarks and repUes to particular persons 
times, and occasions, and indeed if he would be truly 
witty, be must know the world, and be remarkably quick 
in suiting the smallest word or turn of an expression to 
ihe subject — Dennei, 

DCCCXLIX. 
As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every minute 
of time ; and as it would be great foUy to shoe horses (as 
Nero did) with gold, so it is to spend time in trifles. — 

MtUOH. 

DCCCL. 

There are three difficulties in authorsbip ; — ^to write any 
thin|^ worth the publisbing — to find honest men to pub- 
lish it — and to get sensible men to read it. literature has 
now become a game ; in which the booksei lers are the 
kings ; the critics, the knaves ; the public, the pack ; and 
the poor author, the mere table, or thing played upon.— 
Colton. 

DCCCU. 

Pleasure is nothing but the intermission of pain, the 
enjoying of something I am in great trouble for tul I have 
XL—SeUen, 

DCCCLTl. 

When your pecuniary want sours the temper of an in- 
timate, depend on this, that he thinks money is the best 
of your qualities. — Zimmermau. 

DCCCLm. 
A common civility to an impertinent fellow, often draws 
upon one a great many unforeseen troubles ; and if one 
doth not take particular care, will be interpreted by him 
as an overture of friendship and intimacy. — Addison, 

DCCCUV. 
Tlie reason why so few marriages are happy, is because 
young ladies spend their time in making nets, not in mak- 
mg cages. — Swiß, 
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DCCCLV. 

There axe few men so accomplisbed, or so necessary, 
bat hare some failines or other, which will make their 
friends bear the lossof them with the greater patience. — 

DCCCLVL 

As you treat yonr body, so your house, your domestics, 
your eneniies, your friends. Dress is a table of yoar Con- 
tents. — Lavater, 

DCCCLVII. 

He seldom lives fragally, who lives by chance. Hope 
is always liberal, and they that trust her promises, make 
little scmple of revelling to-day, on the profits of to- 
morrow.^/bAn«o}t. 

DCCCLVIII. 
A Story should, to please, at least seem true, 
- Be apropos, well told, concise, and new : 
And whensoe'er it deviates from these rules, 
The wise will sleep, and leave applanse to fools. 

Stillingßeet, 

DCCCUX. 
A man may plead not guilty, and yet teil no He ; for 
by the law, no man is bound to accuse hiroself ; so that 
when I sa^ not guilty, the meaning is, as if I should say 
by way of paraphrase, I am not so guilty as to teil you ; 
if you will bring me to trial, and have me punished for 
this you bring to my Charge, prove it againstme. — Seiden, 

DCCCLX. 

It is usually said by grammarians, that the use of lan« 
guage is to express our wants and desires; but men 
«vho know the world hold, and I think with some show of 
reason, that he who best knows how to keep bis necessi- 
ries private, is the most likely person to have them re- 
iressed ; and that the true use of Speech is not so mach 
U> eipress our wants as to conceal themu — Qoldsmitk, 
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DCCCLXI. 
When upon a trial a man calls witnesges to his cha- 
racter, and tnose witnesses only say» that they never 
heard, nor do not know any thing iU of bim ; it intmiates 
at best a neutral and insignifican^ though innocent cha- 
racter. — Chesterfield, 

/ DCCCLXit 

/^ I As a taste for humour is purelj^ natural, so is humour 



xVStR'y neiiher is it a talent connaed to men of wit or 
learning ; for we observe it som«imes among common 
servants, and tbe meanest of thej>eople, whil^be very 
owners are often ignorant of tbe gifB tbey i^os^sM^Swifi, 
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To make a book, is no less a trkde than to maSte" a 
clock ; something more tban wit is neaessary to fonn aa 
author. A certain magistrate was advancing by bis 
merits to tbe first dig^ities of tbe long it>be ; be was a man 
of address and experience, but must print a treatise of 
morality, which bad a quick sale only for its ridiculous- 
ness. — Bruyere. 

DCCCLXIV. 

The worst inconvenience ofasmall fortune is that it 
will not admit of inadvertency. Inadvertency, however, 
oQght to be placed at tbe head of most meu's yearly ac- 
üounts, and a sum as regularly allotted to it as to any 
other article. — SAenstone» 

DCCCLXV. 

It is success that colours all in life : 
Success makes fools admir'd, makes villains honest : 
All tbe proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success, and power, bowe er acquired. 

TAomion, 
DCCCLXVI. 
The unbappy affectation of being wise rather than 
honest, witty tban good-natured, is tbe source of most of 
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the ill babits of life. Such false impreMions are owing to 
the abandoned writere of men of wit, and the awkward 
imitation of the rest of maokind. — Steele. 

DCCCLXVn. 
T am provoked at the coutempt which most historians 
sbow for humanity in general : one would think by them 
that the whole human species consisted bat of aDout a 
hundred and fiftv people, called and dignified (commonly 
very nndeservedly too) by the titles of emperora, kings, 
popes, generaU, and ministers^ — Chester/lefd, 

DCCCLXVIII. 
Oveat contemporaries whet and cultivate each other : 
and mutual borrowing and commerce make the common 
riches of learning, as it does of the dvü govemment. — 
Ihyden, 

DCCCLXIX. 

Themistocles» the great Athenian general, being asked 
whether he would raäer choose to marry his daughter to 
an indigent man of merit, or to a worthless man of estate, 
replied, that he should prefer a man without an estate to 
an estate without a man. The worst of it is, our modern 
fortune-hunters are those who turn their heads that way, 
because they are good for nothing eise. If a young fellow 
fiods he can make nothing of Coke and littleton, he pro- 
vides himaelf with a ladder of ropes, and by that means 
▼ery often enters upon the premises. — Hughes, 

DCCCLXX. 
It is a miserable thing to live in suspense ; it is the life 
of the Spider. " Vive guidem, pende tarnen, hnproba, 
liUdt," {Ovid Metam.y-Swifi. 

DCCCLXXI. 
Fools take ingenious abuse for kindness, and often make 
one in the laugh that is carrying on at their own expense. 
— Zimmerman. 
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DCCCLXXII. 

We are apt to reiy upon future pros^ts, and become 
really expensive while we are only rieh in possibility. 
We live up to our expectations, not to cur possesaons, 
and make a figure proportionable to what we may be, not 
what we are. We outnin our present income, as not 
doubting to disbarse ourselves out of the profits of some 
future place, project, or reversion that we have in view. 
'^Addison, 

DCCCLXXIII. 
A man will no more carry the artifice of the bar into 
the common intercourse of society, tban a man who is 
paid for tumbling upon his hands will continue to tumble 
when he should walk on his feet. — Johnson. ^ 

DCCCLXXIV. 

The World is füll of slander ; and every wretch that 
knows himself unjust, charges his neighbour with like 
passions; and by the geueral frailty hides his owd.— 
E. Moore. 

DCtCLXXV. 
In walks of humour, in that cast of style, 
Which, probiug to the quick, yet makes us smile ; 
In comeay, his natural road to fame, 
Nor let me call it by a meaner name, — 
Where a beginning, middle, and an end, 
Are aptly join'd, where parts on purts depend, 
Each made for each, as bodies for their soul. 
So as to form one true and perfect whole, 
Where a piain story to the eye is told, 
Which we conceive the moment we behold. 
Hogarth unrivaird Stands, and shall engage 
Unrivaird praise to the most distant age. 

ChurcMlL 
DCCCLXXVI. 
What is the life of man? Is it not to shift from side to 
side? — from sorrow to sorrow? — to button up one 
cause of vexation — and unbutton anotherl — Sterne, 
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DCCCLXXVII. 
The road to eminenee aod power from obscure condi- 
tioiiy ooght not to be made too easy, nor a thing too much 
of course. If rare merit be the rarest of all rare thiogs, it 
ought to pass throttgh some sort of probation. The tem- 
ple of bonour ought to be seated on an eminenee. If it 
De open through virtue» let it be remembered too, that 
Tirtae is never tried bnt by some difficulty and some 
8t ruggle. — Burke, 

DCCCLXXVIII. 
A man of wit, genius, leaming, is apt to think it some- 
thing bard, tbat men of no wit, no genius, no leaming, 
should have a greater share of wealth and honours ; not 
considering that their own accömplishment ought to be 
reckoned to them as their eqüivaient It is no reason 
that a person worth five thousand pounds, should, on that 
accouot, have a claim to iwenty.^^SAefutone, 

/^ DCCCUJtXIX. 

/ Open your moath and pwse cautiously ; and your 8*ock 
/ of wealth and reputationi sball, at least in repute, be 

^•v....^^ DCCCLXXX. 

We nourish onrselves from the ancients and ingenious 
siodems ; we squeeze, we drain, them as much aa we pos- 
ably can, we stuff our works with wretched imitations 
and plagiarism, and when at last become professed au- 
thors, we conceit we can walk without hefp ; we decry 
our benefactors, like rugged children, who, grown pert 
and strong firom a succulent milk» are for bc^ting their 
nnrses^— j0pvy6yv» 

DCCCLXXXI. 

To quote a modern Dutchman where I may use a 

classic author, is as if I were to justify my reputation, and 

neglect all persons of note and quality that know me» 

and bring tne testimonial of the scullion in the kitchen. 
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DCCCLXXXTX. 

Story-telling is subject to two unavoidable defects; 
frequent repetition and being soon exhausted ; so tbat 
wboever values this gift in himself, has need of a good 
memory, and ought frequently to sbift bis Company, tbat 
be may not discover tbe weakness of bis fund ; for those 
who are thus endowed, bave seldom any otber revenue, 
but live upon tbe main stock. — Swift, 

DCCCXC. 

Tbe sluggard is wiser in bis owu conceit, tban seven 
xnen wbo can render a reason. He wbo bas no inclination 
to learn more, will be very apt to think tbat be knows 
enough. Nor is it wonderful tbat be sbould pride bimself 
in tbe abundance of bis wisdom, with wbom every waver- 
ing thought, every balf formed imagination, passes for a 
fixed and substantial tnitb. Obstinaey also, wbicb makes 
bim unable to discover bis mistakes, makes bim believe 
bimself unable to commit tbem. — PowelL 

DCCCXCI. 

An old trite proverb let me quote 
As is your clotb so cut your coat. 
To suit our author, and bis farce, 
Sbort let me be, for wit is scarce ; 
Nor would I sbow it, bad T any ; 
Tbe reasons why are streng and many. 
Sbould I bave wit, tbe piece bave none, 
A flasb in pan witb empty gun, 
Tbe piece is sure to be undone. 
A tavem witli a gaudy sign, 
Wbose busb is better tban tbe wine, 
May cbeat you once— will tbat device, 
Neat as imported, cbeat you twice ? 
Garrick— Prologue te " The Deuce is in Hirn." 

Dccpxcn. X 

Inconstant lovers are lile tbe looking-glass, wbich A 
receives all images and prelerves none. — JF)rom the Ita- \ 
Uan. \ ^ I 
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DCCCXCIII. 
O ^rant me, beav'n, a middle State, 
Neither too humble nor too great ; 
More thaD enough for nature's ends, 
With something left to treat my friends. 

Maltet 
DCCCXCIV. 
Choose the Company of your superiors^ whenever you 
can have it ; that is the right and triie pride. The mis < 
taken and silly pride is, to primer among inferiors. — 
Chester/Uld. 

DCCCXCV. 
To pursue trifles is the lot of humanity ; and wbether 
we bustle in a pantomime, or strut at a coronation ; whe- 
ther we shout at a bonfire, orharangue in a senate-house ; 
whatever object we follow, it will at last surely conduct 
US to futility and disappointment, The wise bustle and 
laugh as they walk in the pageant, bat fools bustle and 
are important ; and tbis, probably, is all the di£ferenc« 
between them. — Ooldsmith, 

DCCCXCVI. 
Ali truth, au science, is reducible to axioms — mauy 
labouring at the same point will resolve it after the same 
manner, and, frequently, almost in the same words ; 
thence sentences and topics arose which soon became 
general, and were, in substance, in every one's mouth — 
the learned still regarding and preserving them in choice 
sentences — the unleamed, vulgarizing a great number of 
them into common proverbs. — J^oineriana, 1772. 

DCCCXCVII. 

The greatest schemes that human wit can forge, 
Or bold ambition dares to put in practice, 
Depend upon our husbandmg a moment, 
And the light lasting of a woman*s will ; 
As if the lord of nature should delight 
To hang this ponderous globe upon a hair, 
And bid it dance before a breath of wind. 

Rowe, 
r2 
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Dcccxcvin. 

Complaisance inay be defined, an address wbich aims 
at pleasing by disreputable means* The complaisant is 
one wbo salutes a man at a distance, calls bim tne best of 
creatures, seizes botb bis bands witb ezpressions of ad> 
miration, and will not let bim go : be insists upon accom- 
panying bim a little way, teazes bim witb mquiries of 
*' when be shall bave tbe booour of seeing bim,*' and at 
last leaves bim witb ezclamations of praise. If be is 
called to an arbitration between two parties, be is not 
more anzious to please tbe person for wnom he appears 
than bis Opponent, tbat he may be called impartial and a 
common friend. He teils foreigners tbat their pronun- 
ciation is superior to tbat of tbe natives. When invited 
to dioner, he entreats tbe bost to call in bis cbildreu, and 
when they come, be observes, tbat one fig is not more 
like anotber than they to tbeir father : be takes and kisses 
them, and makes them sit by bim : witb some of them be 
cracks childisb jokes, and others be dandles to sleep on 
bis knee, at tbe same time feeling tbe greatest discomfort 
and inconvenience. He is shaved witb tbe greatest 
nicety, and whitens bis teeth witb dentifrice : be changes 
bis garments before they bave tbe least soil. and always 
smells of perfumes. On tbe forum you always see bi*ra 
among tbe men of most note and substance, and at tbe 
theatre be is always close to tbe people of rank and 
fashion. He buys nothing for bimself, but purchases 
little presents for bis fnends abroad, wbich be takes care 
to make known through all tbe city. He keepa monkies, 
doves, vases, and every sort of knick-knack and enriosity, 
for tbe amusement of bis friends : be fits up in bis man- 
sion a little wrestling-room and a tennis-court ; be goes 
about to tbe philosopbers, tbe sophists, tbe teachers of 
fencing and dancing, and offers them tbe use of bis rooms 
for tbe exercise of their respective arts ; and takes care 
bimself to be present at their exhibitions, to give somo 
spectator tbe opportunity of saying to anotber, — " ITiat is 
tbe gentleman to whom this place belongs." — T^e^- 
pkrtuius. 
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DCCCXCEX. 

To be idle and to be poor have always been reproaches, 
and therefore every man endeavoun with bis utmott 
care, to hide hia poverty from others, and his idleneas 
(rom hunself. — Joknton, 

DCCCC. 

To my certain knowledge, some of our greatest wits 
in your poetical way, have not as much real learning as 
would Cover a sizpence in the bottom of a basin ; nor do 
I thiok the vfotse of them; for to speak my private 
opinion, I am for every man's working upon his own ma« 
terialsy and producing only wbat he can find within him- 
seif, which is commonly a better stock than the owner 
knows it to be. — Swifi. 

DCCCCI. 
Political reason is a Computing principle ; adding, sub« 
tracting, multiplying, and dividmg, morally, and not 
metaphysically or mathematically, tnie moral denomina- 
tions. — Burke, 

DCCCCII. 
In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit, 
If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit ; 
Kather stand up, assur'd with conscioas pride, 
Alone, than err with millions on thy side. 

ChurchifL 

Dccccm. 

Synonymes are several dictions or diiferent phrases 
•igmfying the same thing. An antithesis is the Oppo- 
sition of two tniths, communicating light to eacb other. 
A metaphor, or comparison, borrows from a thing of 
another kind the natural and sensible image of a truth. 
An hyperbole expresses things above a truth, to give the 
mind a stronger perception. The sublime paints nothing 
but the truth ; only in a noble subject it paints it all 
entire in its causes and effects : it is the expression or the 
image, the füllest of dignity of that truth. Little wita 
cannot find the proper single expression, and therefore use 
R 3 
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•jnonymefl. Yonng inen are dazded with the liutre of 
•n antithesis, and fondly use it. Trae wits, aad such 
wbo delight in exact imagery» are for metaphon and 
comparisons. Quick wits, fiill of fire, and carried by a 
vast imagination beyond rules or nature, are scarce satis« 
fied even with an hyperbole. As for the sublime, it is, 
even among the greatest genius, only the most ele?ated 
that can reach it^ — Bruyere» 

DCCCCIV. 
Flattery, thongh a base coin, is the necessaiy pcx^t- 
money at court ; where, by custom and consent, it hu 
obtained such a currency, that it is no longer a fraudu- 
lent, bat a legal payment^ — ChettafiekL 

DCCCCV. 

Some wits, like oracles, deal in ambiguities \ out not 
with equal success ; for thongh ambiguities are the first 
excellence of an impostor, tbey are the last of a wit^ 
Young, 

DCCCCVI. 

The passion of laughter is nothing eise but sndden 
glory arising from some sudden conception of some emi- 
nency in ourselves by compariaon with the infirroity of 
others, or with our own formerly ijfor^ncg laugh at the 



follies of themselves past, when Ihey come suddenly to 
remembrance, ezcept they bring ■vith 
dishonour!^iro66e«. ( 



remembrance, ezcept they bring Ivith them any present 
)ur!^iror 



DCCCCVII. 

There are four good roothers, of whom are often bom 
four unhappy daughters ; truth begets hatred, happiness 
pride, seconty danger, and familiarity contempt. — SteeU 

DCCCCVIII. 

If the demon of g^ming shall enter the same breast, 
where honour, courage, wit, wisdom reside, such a mind 
is like a motley suit of cards, where kings, queens, and 
knaves are packed together, and make up with the gam^ 
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wtth temporary good fellowship, but then it is a htmdred 
to one.but the knave will beat tbem out of doon in the 
omL — €hmiberland. 

DCCCCIX. 
In o«r ordinaiy actions there is not one of a thousand 
that concerns onnelTes. — Moniaigne. 

DCCCCX. 

— Gamesters for whole patrimonies play ; 

The Steward brings the deed which must convey 

The lost estate : what more than madness reigns, 

When one short sitting many hundreds drains. 

And not enough is left him to supply 

Board wages, or a footman's livery. 

Dryden't Juvenai» 
DCCCCXI. 

Widows are the great game of fortune-hunters. There 
IS scarce a youn^ fellow m the town of siz foot high, that 
has not passed in review before one or other of these 
wealthy relicts. — Spectaior* 

DCCCCXII. 
When a man has once forfeited the repntation of bis 
integrity, he is set fast ; and nothing will then serve bis 
tum, neither tnith nor felsehood. — TWoiwn. 

DCCCCXIII. 
There are peculiar ways in roen, which discover what 
they are, throneh the most snbtle feints and dosest dis- 
^ise. A blocUiead cannot come in, nor go away, nor 
mit nor rise, nor stand, like a man of sense^ — Bruyere. 

DCCCCXIV. 

As thistles wear the softest down, 
To hide their prickles tili they*re grown. 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
"Whatever ventnres to come near ; 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idlv r9als and threats. 
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Aud all the mischief that he meant 
Does^ like the rattle>soake, prevent. 

JButier. 
DCCCCXV. 
Travellers on a business of the last and most importan, 
concern, may be allowed to please their eyes with the 
natural and artificial beaaties of the country they are 
passing through, without reproach of forgetting the main 
errand they were sent upon ; — and if thejr are not led out 
of their road by variety of prospects, edifices, and ruins, 
would it not be a senseless piece of severity to shut their 
eyes against such gratifications ? — For who bas required 
such Service at their hands? — Sterne, 

DCCCCXVL 
I have taken notJce of several in roy time, who, con- 
vinced by their consciences of unjustly detaining the 
goods of another, have endeavoured to make amends by 
their will, and after their decease : bat they had as well 
do nothing as delade themselves both in taking so much 
time in so pressing au affair, and also in going about to 
repair an mjury with so little demoustration of resent. 
ment and concern. They owe over and above something 
of their own, and by how much their paytnent is more 
strict and incommodious to themselves, by so much is 
their restitution more perfect, just, and meritonous ; for 
penitency requires penance. — Montaigne. 

DCCCCXVIL 
That was excellently observed, say I, when I read a 
passage in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. 
When we differ, there I pronounce him to bc mistaken.-^ 
Swiß. 

DCCCCXVIII. 

Curst be the verse, how well soe*er it 6ow, 
That tends to make.one worthy man my foe, 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Or from the soft ey'd virgin steal a tear I 
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Bat he who hurts a barmless Deighbour'i peace^ 
Insults fiall'n wortb, or beanty in distress« 
Who loyes a He, lame slander helps about» 
l¥ho writes a Übel, or who copies out ; 
That fop whose pride affects a patron'sname, 
Yet absent wounds an autbor's honest fame ; 
Who can your merit selfishl^ approve. 
And sbow the sense of it, without the love ; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend, 
Yet wants the honour, injur'd, to defend : 
Who teils whate'er you think, whate'er you say« 
And if he lie not, must at least betray ; 
Who to the dean and silver bell can swear. 
And sees at canons what was never there } 
Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 
Makes satire a lampoon, and fiction lie ; 
A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, 
But all such babbling blockheads in hb stead. 

Pope. 

DCCCCXDC. 
Old age is a lease nature only signs by particular fa- 
▼our, and it mav be, to one only, in the space of two or 
tbree ages ; and then with a pass to boot, to carry him 
through all the traverses and difficulties she has strew^ 
in the way of his bng career. — Montaigne, 

DCCCCXX. 
Pnde is never more offensive than when it condescends 
to be civil ; whereas, vanity, whenever it forgets itself, 
naturally assumes good humour. — Cumierland, 

DCCCCXXL 

Wit will never make a man rieh, but there are places 
where riches will always make a wit — Johnson, 

DCCCCXXII. 
If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, 
he kaeps his at the same time— iSk^/. 
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DCCCCXXIIL 
The man whose hardy spirit shall engage 
To lash the vices of a guilty age, 
At his first settioff forward ought to know, 
That ev'ry rogue ne meets must be his foe ; 
That the nide breath of satire will provoke 
Many who feel, and more who fear the stroke. 

CkurchiU, 

DCCCCXXTVk ^ 

We take our ideas from soundslwhich foUyhas in. 
vented : fashion, bon ton, and virt&, eure the names of cer- , 
tain Idols, to which we sacrifice the yenuine pleasures of / 
the soul : in this world of resembftince, we are con- / 
tented with personating happiness , [fO feel it is an art/ 
beyond us. — Mackenzie, l / 

^^ DCCCCXXV. 

Suspicion is a neavy armour, and 
With its own weight impedes, more than it protects. 

Byron, 

DCCCCXXVI. 

Marriage is a desperate thing : the frogs in ^sop were 
extremely wise, they had a great mind to some water, 
but they would not leap into the well, because they 
could not get out again. — Seiden, 

DCCCCXXVII. 

/^ The goodwill of the benefacto^ is the fountain of all 

/ benefits ; nay, it is the benefit itself ; or, at least, the 

stamp that makes it valuable an^ current Some there 

are that take the matter for the btnefit, and tax the obli- 

i gation by weight and measure. — Seneca. 

Dccccxxvin. 

Sincerity is like travelling in a piain beaten road, 
which commonly brings a man sooner to his joumey't 
end than by-ways, in which men often lose themselves. 
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DCCCCXXIX. 

Never build after you are five-and-forty ; have fivc 
years* income in band before you lay a brick ; and always 
calculate the expense at double the estimate. — Kett, 

DCCCCXXX. 

Even as a hawk flieth not higb with one wing, even so 
a man reacheth not to exceUe!:ice with one tongue. — 
Rotier Aschanu 

DCCCCXXXI. 
A man, whose great qualities want the oraament of 
exterior attractions, is likc a naked mountain with mines 
of gold, which will be frequented only tili the treasure it 
exhausted. — Johnton, 

DCCCCXXXII. 

What worth have all the charms our pride can boast, 
If all in envious solitude are lost \ 
Where none admire» 'tis useless to excel ; 
Where none are beaux *tis vain to be a belle s 
Beauty, like wit, to judges should be shown ; 
Botb are most valued where they best are known. 

SoUloguy of a Country Beauty. 

Dcccacxxin. "x 

The great rule of moral Jconduct is, next to God, to \ 
respect time. — Lavater. I ^^..^^ ^ 

DCCCCXXXIV. 

The difference between rising at five and seven o'clock 
in the morning, for the space of forty years, supposing a 
man to go to bed at the same hour at night, is nearly 
equivalent to the addition of ten yeart to a man's life. — 
Hoddridge, 

DCCCCXXXV. 

The aim of education shonld be to teach us rather how 
to think, than what to think — rather to improve our 
minds, so as to enable us to tbinV toi Q»va%^N^<&^'^'&:sx\^ 
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and vice. He will peiliaps be more tnnooent at home» 
bttt more igoorant or the world, and more iheepUh when 
he comes abroad. — Locke» 

DCCCCLV.^ 
Ii there a man of an eternal vem, 
Who lulb tl.e town in winter with bis strain, 
At Bath in summer cbants the reigning lass. 
And sweetly whistles as the waten paas ? 
Is there a tongae like Delia's o'er her cup, 
That nins for ages without winding up 1 

Such, and such only might exhanst my theme ; 
Nor would these heroes of the task be glad : 
For who can write so fast as men rim mad, 

Totmg. 

DCCCCLVI. 
Simplicity, of all things, is the hardest to be copied, 
and ease to be acquired with the greatest labour« — Sie^» 

DCCCCLVII. 
A Shilling dipt in the bath may go for gold amongst 
the ignorant, but the sceptres on the guineas show the 
difference. — Dryden, 

DCCCCLVHL 
The art of scaling has been practised with good sue- 
cess by many military engineers. Stratagems of this na- 
ture maJLe parts and industry superflnous, and cut ahort 
the way to riches. — Hughet. 

DCCCCLIX. 
To pass a hard and iU-natured reflection, upon an un- 
designing action ; to invent, or^ which is equally bad, to 
propagate a vexatious report, without colour and grounds ; 
to piunder an innocent man of bis character and good 
name, a jewel whicb perhaps he has starved himseif to 
purcbaae, and probably would hazard bis life to secure ; 
to rob bim at the same time of bis happinesa and peaoe o' 
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snind ; perhaps hu bread, — ^the bread, may be, of a vir- 
tuous family ; and all this, as Solomon says of tbe mad- 
man, who castetb fire branda, arrows, and death, and 
saith, " Am I not in sport?" all thit, out of wantonness, 
auid oftener from worse motives ; tbe wbole appears such 
a complication of badness, as requires no words or wannth 
of fiauicy to aggravate. — Sterne, 

DCCCCIX 

Humour is certainly the best ingredieot towards tbat 
lund of Satire which is most useful, and gives the 
least offence ; which, instead of lashing, laughs men out 
of tbeir follies and vices ; and is the character that jgives 
Horace the preference to Juvenal. — Swift, 

DCCCCiXI. X 

Mixed wit is a composition 4f pun and true wit, and is > 
more or less perfect as the rea^mblance lies in the ideas ' 
or in the words Wta^joundatiofis are laid partly in false- y 

faood and partly in trutlf^-^ftisonjputs in her claim foi / 
one half of it, and extravagan^ for tHe önrerrN, ^e only [ u 
province, theief e w, for this l^nd of wit, is epigram, ot 
those little occasional poems t&t in their own nature are 
nothing eise but a tissue of epigrams. — Addison. 

DCCCCLXII. 
Turbulent, discontented men of quality, in proportion 
as they are puffed up with personal pride and arrogance, 
generally despise tneir own order. One of the first 
s]pnptoms they discover of a selfish and mischievous am- 
bition, is a profligate regard of a dignity which the^ par- 
take with others. To be attached to the subdivision, to 
love the little platoon we belong to in society, is the first 
priuciple ([tbe germ as it were) of public affections. It is 
the fi»t link in the series by which we proceed towards a 
love to onr country and to mankind. — BurAe, 

DCCCCLXTII. 
An cid conitier, with- veracity, good sense, and a 
faithful memory, is an in^stimable -treasure -, he is füll of 
s3 
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transactions and maxinu ; in him one may find the bis« 
tory of the age, enriched with a great many curioos cir- 
cunutances, which we never meet with in books ; from 
him we may leam such rules for our conduct and man- 
nen, of the more weight, being founded on facts, and 
illustrated by striking examples. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCLXIV. 
The most disagreeable thiog at sea is the cookexy ; for 
there is not, properljr speaking, any professed cook on 
board. The worat sailor is generally chosen for that por- 
pose, who for the most part is eqaally dirtjr. Hence 
comes the proverb nsed among the English sailors, that 
«< God sends meat, and the devil sends cooks."^ F)runklm, 

DCCCCLXV. 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows on fair re- 
putationSy the corroding dew that destroys the choice 
blossom. Surmise is primarily the squint of suspicion» 
and sospidon is established betöre it is confirmed. — Zim» 



DCCCCLXVI. 
One ar|ument to prove that the common relations of 
ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be drawn 
from the opinion held, äat spirits are never seen by 
more than one person at a time ; that is to say, it seldom 
happens to above one person in a Company to be pos* 
tessed with any high degree of spieen or melancholy.r- 

DCCCCLXVn. 
Since 'tis a curse which angry fates impose, 
To mortify man's arrogance, that those 
Who*re fashioned of some better sort of clay 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs must humble genius feel 
In their last hours to view a Swift and Steele ! 
• • • • 

With curious art the brain, too finely wrought, 
Freys on herseif, and is destroy'd by thought ! 
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Constant attention wears thelactive mind» 
Blots out her pow'rs, and leaves a blank bebind. 
\ ChurehUL 

^ DCCCCLXVHI. 

^^The pasäonof fear (aA a uiedüi i p hil o ae gt ief infuuus 



uo^^etermines the spirits to the auscies of the knee^ 
which are instantly ready to perf rm their motion, by 
taking np the legs with incomparafa e celerity, in order to 
lemoYe tae body out of harm's way — Shaftesbntnf. 

DCCCCLXIX. 
Howeyer aeademies have been institnted to guard the 
avenues of their languages ; to retain fugitives and re* 
pulse intmders ; their vigilance and activity have hitherto 
been yain. Sounds are too yolatile and subtile for legal 
lestraints ; to enchain syllables and lash the wind are 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure 
its desires by its strength. — Johumm* 

DCCCCLXX. 
FoUy consists in the drawing of false conclusions firom 
Just prmciples, by which it is distingaished from madness, 
which draws just conclusions from false principles.— 

DCCCCLXXI. 
Farne is a bubble the reserved enjoy ; 
Who strive to grasp it, as they toach destroy : 
^s the world's debt to deeds of high degree. 
But if you pay yourself the world is free. 

Young, 

DCCCCLXXII. 
Laziness begat wearisomeness, and this put men in 
quest of diversions, play and Company, on which however 
it is a constant attendant; he who works hard, has 
enough to do with himself otherwise. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCLXXIII. 
I would engage to fumish you with a catalogue of 
English books published withm the compass of seven 
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years past, which at first band would cost you one hun- 
d^ed pounds, wherein you shall not be abie to 6nd ten 
lines together of common grammar and common sense. — 
Swift, 

DCCCCLXXIV. 
All the worth of some people lies in their mightj 
names ; upon a closer inspection, what we took for merit 
disappears. It was only the distance which imposed 
upon US before. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCLXXV. 
From our inns, a stranger might imagine that we were 
a nation of poets : machines at least containing poetry, 
which the motion of a joumey emptied of their contents : is 
it from the vanity of being thought geniuses, or a mere 
mechanical imitation of the custom of othera, that we are 
tempted to scrape rhyme upon Windows and drinking- 
glasses 'i'^Mackenzie, 

DCCCCLXXVI. 
Dost thou not know the fate of soldiers 1 
They're but ambitions tools, to cut a way 
To her unlawful ends ; and when they're worn, 
Hack'd, hewn with constant service, thrown aside, 
To rust in peace, and rot in hospitals. 

. Southern. 
DCCCCLXXVII. 
Pleasure is no rule of good : since when we follow 
pleasure merely, we are disgusted, and change from one 
sort to another ; condemning that at one time, which at 
another we eamestly approve ; and never judging equally 
of happiness, whilst we follow passion and mere humour. 
^-Sht^tesbury. 

DCCCCLXXVIII. 

There needs no greater subtlety to prove that both 
beneiits and injuries receive their value from the inten- 
lion, when even brutes themselves are able to decide this 
^aettion. Tread upon a dog by chance, or put hiro to 
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pain upon the dressm? of a wound ; the one he passes bj 
as an accident ; and the other, in his fashion, he acknow- 
ledges as a kindness : but offer to strike at him, and 
though you do him no hurt at all, he flies yet in the face 
of you, even for the mischief that you barely meant bim. 
— Seneca 

DCCCCLXXK. 
As it is the chief concern of wise men lo retrench the 
evils of life by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the em- 
ployment of fools to multiply them by the sentiments of 
saperstition. — Addiswu 

pCCCCLXXX. 

True wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, and false 
«rit in the resemblance of words, as puns and quibbles, of 
syllables, as in echoe« and rhymes, or of letters, as in 
anagrams and acrostics. But every resemblance of ideas 
is not what we call wit, and it must be such an one that 
gives delight and surprise to the reader Where the 
likeness is obvious it creates no surprise and is not wit. 
Thus, when a poet teils us that the bosom of his mistrcss 
is as white as snow, there is no wit in the coraparison ; 
but, when he adds with a sigh, it is as cold too, it theo 
grows into wit. — Dryden, 

DCCCCLXXXI. 
Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world 
—though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst, the 
cant of criticism is the most tormenting. — Sterne. 

DCCCCLXXXII. 
The surest road to health, say what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 
Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow. 

Churchill. 

DCCCCLXXXIIT. 
Duty is what goes mosi against the ^T^v\v,\i^tv»ft v^ 
Aowg that, we do onlv what we we «.VmvX^ OcX\^^^ Vä% 
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and are seldom much praised for iU Fraise of all thiagt 
is the most powerful incitement to commendable actions, 
and animates us in our enterprises. — Btwyere, 

DCCCCLXXXIV. 

The freer you feel yourself in the presence of another, 
the more free is he : wbo is free makes free. — Lanater, 

DCCCCLXXXV. 
If refined sense, and exalted sense, be not so usefui as 
common sense, their rarity, their novelty, and the noble- 
nessof their objects, make some compensation, and render 
them the admiralion of mankind : as gold, though less 
serviceable than iron, acquires, from its scarcity, a yalue 
which is much superior. — Hume, 

DCCCCIJ.JCXVI. 
Dastardly men are like sorry horses, ^^o have but just 
spirit and mettle enough to be mischievous. — Pope. 

DCCCCLXXXVII. 

Sight, though the acutest of all our senses, is too doli 
to present us with a view of wisdom. With what ardent 
desires after her would she inäame us, could she become 
visible ! — Plato. 

DCCCCLXXXVIII. 

Our political System is placed in a just correspondence 
and symmetry with the order of the world, and with the 
mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com- 
posed of transitonr parts ; wherein, by the disposition of 
a stu|)endous wisdom, moulding together the great myste- 
rious incorporation of the human race, the whole, at one 
time, is never old, or middle-aged, or ypung ; but, in a 
condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on through 
the varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, reo^vation, and 
Progression. — Burke, 

DCCCCLXXXIX. 

The question is, whether you distingmsh me, because 
jrou havo better sense thau other ^eo^le« or whether you 
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seem to have better sense than other people, because you 
distinguish me. — Shemtone, 

DCCCCXC 

After a tongue has once got the knack of lying, 'tis not 
to be imagined how impossible almost it is to reclaim it. 
Whence it comes to pass that we see some men, who are 
otherwise very honest, so subject to this vice. I have an 
honest lad to my tailor, who I never knew guilty of one 
tmth, no> not when it had been to his advantage. — Mon- 
taigne, 

DCCCCXCI. 

He, who reforms himself, has done more towards re- 
forming the public, than a crowd of noisy, impotent 
patriots^ — Lavater, 

DCCCCXCII. 

The greatest parts v^ithout discredon, as observed by an 
elegant writer, may be fatal to their owner ; as Polyphe- 
mns, deprived of his eye, was only the more exposed, on 
account of his enonnous strength and stature. — Hume, 

DCCCCXCIIL 
Were all books reduced to their quintesseuce, many a 
bulky author would make his appearance in a penny 
pamphlet^ änd there would be scarce any such thing as a 
folio : the works of an age would be contained on a few 
shelves, not to mention millions of volumes that would be 
utterly destroyed. — Spectator, 

DCCCCXCIV. 

People do not care to give alms without some securitj 
for their money ; and a wooden leg or a withered arm n 
a sort of draftment «pon heaven for those who choose to 
have their money placed to account there.— Jlfaciltf«t«rie. 

DCCCCXCV 
-Leave to low buffoons hv cu8Xöni\swÄL% 



And form'd by nature to be kicVd wA ift^> 
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The valgar and unenvied task to hit 
All peraons right or wrong with random wit. 
Our wise forefatbere born in sober days, 
Resign'd to fools tbetart and witty phrase ; 
The motley coat gave warning for the jest, 
Ezcosed the wonnd, and sanctified the pest 
But we from high to low all strive to sneer. 
Will all be wits, and not the livery wear. 

StiUing/ieei. 
DCCCCXCVI. 
When there happens to be any thing ridiculons in a 
visage, and the owner of it thinks it an aspect of dignity» 
he muit be of very great qaality tn be ezempt from rail- 
lery. The best ezpedient therefore is to be pleasant upon 
himselfv— iS/M/^ 

DCCCCXCVIL 

It mntten not whether our good humonr be oonstroed 

by othen into inaensibiUty, or even idiotism ; it is happl- 

ness to ourselves, and none but a fool would measure nii 

«atisfaction by what the world thinks of it — OoidimitA» 

Dccccxcvni. 

A tyrant» with legions at his command, may say: 
Oderini modo Hmeani: though he is a fool if he saya il; 
and a greater fool if he thinks ilr-Cheaterßeld. 

DCCCCXCIX. 
The Jews are so disseminated throngh all the tradiog 
parts of the world, that they are become the instrumenta 
oy which the most distant nations converse with one 
another, and by which mankind are knit together in a 
general corresfK>ndence : they are like the pegs and naila 
m a ereat building, which though they are but little 
valued in themselves, are absolutely neceuaiy to keep the 
whole frame together. — Speetator, 

M. ] 
Nothing lowers a great man m much, as not «eizing 
the dedsive moment of raising Bis reputationA Thia it 






/' 
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teldom neglected, but witi a view to fortune : by which 
mistake, it is not unosaal m miss bothd — De Reiz, 

MI. 

Wer^t possible that wit could turn a penny, 
Poets might then grow rieh as well as any : 
For 'tis not wit to have a great estate, 
The blind effect of fortune and of fate ; 
Since oft we see a coxcomb dull and vain, 
Brim-full of casb, yet empty in his brain : 
Nor is it wit that makes the lawyer prize 
His da^'led gown ; it's knavery in disgulse : 
Nor is it wit that drills the statesman on 
To waste the sweets of life, so quickly gone : 
Por 'tis not wit that brings a man to hanging, 
That goes not further than a harmless banging. 

Bitckingham, 

MII. 
The World is nothing but babble ; and I hardly ever 
yet saw the man who did not prate too much, and speak 
too little ; and yet half of our age is embezzled in this 
way. We are kept four or five years to leam words only, 
and to tack them together into clauses ; as many more to 
make exercises, and to divide a continued discourse into 
so many parts ; and other five years, at least, to leam suc- 
änctly to mix and interweave them after a subtle and 
intricate manner. — Montaigne, 

Min. 

There is nothing so bad for the face as partj zeal. I* 
giYes an ill-natured cast to the eye, and a disagreeable 
ioumess to the look : bendes that it makes the hues too 
strong, and flushes them worse than brandy. I have seen 
a woman*s face break out in heats, as she has been talk- 
ing against a great lord, whom she had never seen in her 
life ; and indeed, I never knew a party woman that kept 
her beauty for a twelvemonth. — Addison, 
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MIV. 
The seat of pride is in the heart, and only there ; and 
if it be not there, it is neither in the look, nor lu the 
clothes. — Lord Clarendon. 



AIV. 
He who prorogues the honesty of to-day tili to^morrow, 
will probaoly prorogue his to-morrow'g to etemity. — 



MVI. 
Nothing is more generally exploded than the folly of 
talking too much ; yet I rarely remember to have seeu 
iive people together, where some one among them has 
not been predominant in that kind, to the great constraint 
and disgust of all the rest. But among such as deal in 
multitudes of words, none are comparable to the sober de- 
liberate talker, who proceeds with much thought and 
caution, makes his preface, branches out into several di- 
gressions, finds a hint that puts him in mind of another 
Story, which he promises to teil you when this is done ; 
Gomes back regularly to his subject, cannot readily call to 
inind some person's name, holdiug his head, complains of 
his memory : the whole Company all this while is in sus- 
pense ; at length, he says it is no matter, and so goes on. 
And, to crown the busmess, it perhaps proves at last a 
Story the Company has heard fifty times before ; or, M 
best, some insipid adventure of the relater. — Swift. 

MVII. 
There is some tust abont every man at the beginning : 
in Britain it often goes with a man to his grave ; nay, he 
dares not even pen a kicjaeet to speak out f<or bim thtr 
his death^ — Mmckmmie. 

MVIII. 
As it is barbarous in others to rally a man for natural 
defects, it is extremely agreeable when he can jeit upon 
himself for them.---^/ee/«. 
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MIX. 
By struggling with misfortunes, we are sure to receive 
8ome wounds in the conflict ; but a sure method to come 
off yictorious is by running away. — Ooldsmith, 

MX. 
No man can possibly improve i 
which he bas not respect enough to l e 
of restraint. — Chesterßeld, 

MXI. 
No part of conduct asks for skill more nice, 
Though none more common, tb^ to give ad vice : 
Misers themselves in this wUl not be saving, 
(Jnless their knowledge makes it worth the having ; 
And where's the wonder wben we will obtrude 
A oseless gift, it meets ingratitude. 

StillingßeeL 

MXII. 
If any lucky wit chances to say what is called a good 
thing, and the table applands it, it is a damper's duty to 
ask an ezplanation of the joke ; or whether that was all. 
Md what t'other gentleman said, who was the butt of the 
jest, and other proper questions of the like sort. — Cum- 
btflani. 

MXTII. 
Assure yourself that he has not the most distant scent 
of human nature, who weens that he is able to altes it, or 
thinks to obtain that easily of others, which he can never 
obtain of himself. — Lavater. 

MXIV. 
blessed health ! thou art above all gold and trea- 
iure; 'tis thoa who enlargest the soul, — and openest all 
its powers to receive Instruction, and to relish virtue. — 
He that has thee has little more to wish for ! and he that 
w 80 wretched as to want thee»— ifaulä cmw^ ^\ti^>w\x3^ 
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X MXV. 
A g^ood name will wrar out ; a bad one may be tarned ; 
t nickname lasts for evtt^Zimmennan, 

MXVI. 
'Tis not the title, whether handed down 
From age to age, or flowing from the crowa 
In copious streams» on recent men, who came 
From Sterns unknown, and sires witbout a name ; 
'Tis not the star, whicb our brave Edward gave 
To mark the virtuous and reward the brave, 
Blazing without, whilst a base heart within 
Is rotten to the core with filth and sin ; 
'Tis not the tinsel grandeur taught to wait 
At cnstom's call to mark the fool of State 
From fools of lesser note, that soul can awe 
Whose pride is reason, whose defence is law. 

CkurckiU. 

MXVII. 
Waste cannot be accurately told, though we are sensi* 
ble how destructive it is. Economy on the one band, by 
which a certain income is made to maintain a man 
l^enteelly ; and waste on the other, by which, on the same 
income, another man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. 
It is a very nice thing ; as one man wears his coat out 
much sooner than another, we cannot teil how. — Johnsom, 

MXVIII. 
f t is not so hard to meet with wit, as with pcople that 
make a good use of their own, or countenance that of 
another man. — Bntyere, 

MXIX. 

All politeness is owing to liberty. We pollsh one ano« 
ther, and rub off our corners and rough sides by a sott of 
amicable collision. To restrain this is inevitably to bring 
a rust upon men*s understandiogs.— 5A^et6tfyy. 
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MXX. 

Speech t is that all ? — ^and shall an actor foaad 
An universal fame on partial ground ? 
Parrots themseWes speak projperly by rote. 
And in six months my dog shall howl by note. 
I laugh at those wbo wben the stage they tread, 
Neglect tbe beart to compliment the head ; 
With strict propriety their care's confin'd 
To weigb out words, while passion balts behind : 
To syllable-dissectors they appea), 
Allow them accent, cadence--fools may feel ; 
But spite of all the criticising elves, 
Those wbo would make us feel, must feel themselves. 

ChurchiU. 
MXXI. 
He who goes round about in bis requests, wants com^ 
monly more tban he cbooses to appear to Yidint,^ Lavater 

MXXII. 
Idleuess is a disease tbat must be combated ; but I 
would not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan of 
study. I myself have never persisted in any plan for two 
days togetber. A man ought to read just as inclination 
leads bim ; for wbat he reads as a task will do bim little 
good. A young man sbould read äve hours in a day, and 
so uay acquire a great deal of knowledge. — Johnson, 

MXXIIT. 

There are few countries, wbich, if well cultivated, 
would not Support double the number of their inhabitants, 
and yet fewer wbere one- third part of tbe people are not 
eztremely stinted even in tbe necessaries of life. I send 
out twenty barreis of coro, which would maintain a family 
in bread ror a year, and I bring back in retum a vessel of 
wine, which half a dozen good fellows would drink in less 
tban a month, at the expense of their health and reason. 
'Swift. 

MXXIV. 

A man wbo teils nothing, er who teils all, will equally 
bare notbing told bim. — Che»ierfield, 
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MXXV. 

• What tho' wit tickles 1 Tickling is uusafe» 
If still 'tis painful whilc it makes us laugh. 
Who, for tne poor renown of beinv smart, 
Woald leave a sting within a brother's heart. 
Parts may be prais d, good nature is ador'd ; 
Tben draw your wit as seldom as your sword. 
And never od tbe weak ; er you'U appear 
As there no bero, no great genius bere. 
As in smootb oil tbe razor best is wbet. 
So wit is by politeness sbarpest set, 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen, 
Botb pain us least wben ezquisitely keen ; 
Tbe fame meu give is for tbe joy tbey find ; 
Doli is tbe jester, wben tbe joke's unkind. 

MXXVI. 

The tnie art of assisting beauty, cousists in embellisb- 
ing tbe wbole person by tbe proper omaments of virtuous 
and commendable qualities. By this belp alone it is, tbat 
tbose wbo are tbe favourite work of nature, or as Mr. 
Dryden expresses it, " tbe porcelain of buman kind/' be- 
come animated, and are in a capadty of exerting tbeir 
cbarms ; and tbose who seem to have been neglected by 
ber, like modeis wrought in baste, are capable in a great 
measure of finisbing wbat sbe bas lett imperfect. — 
Hitghcs, 

MXXVII. 
To do justice to tbe French, tbere is no living lan^oage 
tbat abounds so mucb in good stfigs. Tbe gemus of y 
\ tbe people, and tbe idiom of ü^eir tdngue, seems adapted \ 

y^ / to compositions of tfais sort. (Ou r wliters generally crowd \ 
-^ . / mto one song, materials enouglT fori several; and so tbey | ' 
•tarve every tbougbt, by endeavourmg to nurse up more 
tban one at a üme^Steele, \ v 



MXXVin. 
Promises was tbe reädy money tbat was first cobed 
ind made current by tbe law of nature. to support tbat 
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■öciety and commerce that was necessary for the comfott 
and secnrity of mankind. — Lord Clarendon, 

MXXIX. 
In eitles^ people are broueht up in a total ignorance of, 
and blamable indifference for, country affairs ; they can 
scarce distinguish flax from hemp, wbeat from rye, and 
neither of them from barley : eating, drinking, and dress- 
ing are their qualifications ; pastures, copses, after-grass, 
inning harvest, are gothic words there. If to some of 
them you talk of weights, scales, measures, interest, and 
books of rates ; to others of app^ls, petitions, decrees, and 
injunctions, they will prick up their ears. They pre- 
tend to know the world, and, though it is more safe and 
commendable, are ignorant of nature, her begiunings, 
growths, gifts, andbounties. This ignorance is frequently 
Toluntary, and founded on the conceit they have of their 
own calhngs and professions ; there is not a pettifogger, 
who, in his sooty study, with bis noddle füll of wicked 
qnibbles and destructive chicane, does not prefer himself 
to the valuable husbandman, who praises God, cultirates 
the earth, sows in season, and gatbers his rieh harvest ; 
and if at aoy time the wretch hears talk of the first men, 
or the patriarchs» of their rural Hves, their order and se- 
curity, ne wonders how there could be any living without 
attomeys, counsellors, jndges and solicitors ; whilst those 
of another cast think they must be queer mortals without 
billiards, operas, cards^balls, coffee-bouses, andordinaries. 
—^Smyere. 

MXXX. 

The balls of sight are so formed, that one man*s eyes 
are spectacles to another to read his heart with. — Tatler. 

/- MXX3 

/ Tlie solicitude of doing well, Jand a certain strivmg and 
/ contending of a mind too far «rained and overbent upun \ 
/ its undertaking, breaks, and hilideTs \\&«\$AvVä'w^\»x,>1wä f\ 
I \}y force of its own pressina vio\%ikce, Wi^ ^\«ÄaasÄ% ^ 
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cannot find a ready issue thiough thaoeck of a bettle, of 
a narrow sluice. — Montaigne, 

MXXXIL 
Those traveird youths, whom tendei^.mothers weaDi 
And send abroad to see, and to be seen ; 
With whom, lest they should fornicate, or worse, 
A tutor's sent by way of a dry-nurse ; 
£ach of wbom iust enough of spirit bears 
To show our follies, and bring nome theirs, 
Hare made all Europe's vices so well known, 
They seem almost as ns^t'ral as our own. 

ChurcldlL 
MXXXIII. 
The bodv of the law is encumbered with superfluous 
members, that are like VirgiPs army, wbich he teils u» 
was so crowded, many of them had not room to use their 
weapons. This prodigious society of men may be divided 
into the litigious and the peaceable. Under the first are 
comprehended all those that are uarried down in coach- 
fuUs to Westminster-ball, every morning in term time. 
Martial's description of this species of lawyer, is füll of 
humour : 

" Iras et verba locant." 
** Men that hire out their words and anger ;" and that 
are more or less passionate according as they are paid for 
it, and allow their dient a quantity of wrath proportion- 
able to the fee which they receive from him. The 
peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, manyof the 
benebers of the several inns of court, who seem to be the 
dignitaries of the law, and are rather endowed with those 
qualifications of mind, that accomplish a man rather for a 
ruler than a pleader. These men live peaceably in their 
habitations, eating once a day, and danciug once a year, 
for the honoar of their respective societies. Anotber num- 
berless branch of peaceable lawyers, are tho^ young men, 
who being placed at the inns of court in order to stndy 
the laws of their country, frequent the play>house more 
ihan ^estmiJister-hally and are seeii.\n. üiX y^VAvi «asAm- 
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«lies, excq>t in a court of justice. I shall say nothing of 
Idiose nlent and bus^ multitudes tiiat are employed within 
doora in the drawing up of writings and conveyances ; 
Bor of those greater numbers that paüiate their want of 
Itnsiness, with a pretence to much Chamber practice. — 



MXXXIV. 
To show the strength, and infamy of pride, 
By all 'tis follow'd, and by all deny'd. 
What numbers are there, which at on^e pursue 
Fraise, and the glory to contemn it, tool 

Young, 

MXXXV. 

He who freely praises what he means to purchase, and 
ie who enumerates the faults of what he means to seil, 
nay set up a partnership with honesty. — Lavatcr. 

MXXXVI. 

Let a man be never so ungrateful, or inhuman, he shall 
nerer destroy the satisfaction of my having done a good 
Office. — Semeca, 

MXXXVII. 

Invention is the talent of youth» and judgment of age : 
M that our judgment grows harder to please, when we 
have fewer things to offer it : this goes through the whole 
commerce of life. When we are old, our friends find it 
difficult to please us, and are less concerned whether we 
be pleased or not — Swift, 

MXXXVIII. 

Spectators only on this bustling stage, 

We see what vadn designs roankind engage ; 

Armies embattied meet, and thousands bleed 
For some vile spot where fifty cannot feed ; 
Squirrels for nuts contend : and wrong or ri^ht^ 
For tbe world'B empire kings ambitio^iA ^\^X» 
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What odtls? to US *tis all the lelf-same thing, 
A out, a worid, a squirrel, and a king. 

CkurcJUlL 
MXXXIX. 
FasbioD, though powerful in all tbings, is not roore so 
m any, than in being well or ill at court. liiere are times, 
when disgrace is a lund of fire, that purifies all bad quali- 
ties, and illuminates every good one. There are otbers, 
in wliicb the being out of favour is nnbecoming a man 
of cbaracter. — l}e Retx, 

MXL. 
Lahjhing at the misconduct of the world, will, in a 
great measure, ease us of any more disagreeable passion 
about it. rKtughing satirel bids the fairest for successH 
The worlcTis too proud to fae fbnd of a serious tutor ; afia 
when an author is in a pasBioD, the laugh, generally, as 
in conversation, turns against \i\m, —jYoung, 

MXLL 

A man is not (j^ualified for a butt, who has not a good 
deal of wit and vivacity, eveu in the ridiculous side of bis 
cbaracter. A stupid butt is only fit for the conversation of 
ordinary people : men of wit require one that will give 
them play, and bestir himself in the absurd part of bis 
behaviour. A butt with these accomplishments frequently 
gets the laugh on bis side, aud turns the ridicule upon 
him that attacks bim. Sir John Falstaff was a hero of 
this species, and gives a good description of himself in 
nis capacity of a butt, after the following manner 
" Men of all sorts," says that merry knight, " take a 
pride to gird at me. The brain of man is not able to in- 
vent any thing that tends to laughter more than I invent, 
or is invented on me. I am not only witty in myself, but 
the cause that wit is in other men." — Steck» 

MXLn. 

Cur fathers prais'd rank ven'son. You suppose, 
Perhaps, young men \ out {a\hei% Vvi^ no noae. 
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Not so — a bück was then a week's repast. 
And 'twas their point, I ween, to make it last; 
More pleas'd to keep it tili their friends could come, 
Than eat the sweetest by themselves at home. 
Why had not 1 in those good times my birth, 
Ere coxconib-pies, or coxcombs, were on earth ? 

Pope, 
MXLIII. 
When the world has onee begun to useus ill, it after« 
wards continues the same treatment with less scruple or 
ceremony. — Swift, 

MXLIV. 
A prmcipa) sonrce of crroneous jndgment is viewing 
things partially, and onlv on one side : as, for instance, 
fortune-hunters, when they contemplated the fortunes 
singly and separately, it was a dazzling and tempting 
object ; but when they came to possess the wives and 
the fortunes together, they began to suspect they had not 
made quite so good a bargain. — Johnson, 

MXLV. 
We do so willingly sllp the collar of command upon 
any pretence whatever, and are so ready to usurp upon 
dominion, and every one does so naturally aspire to 
Jiberty and power, that no Utility whatever, whetber 
derived from the wit or valour of those he does employ, 
ought to be so dear to a superior, a» a downright and sin- 
cere obedience. — Montaigne, 

MXLVI. 
-Applause 



Waits on success ; the fickle multitude 

like the light utraw that floats aiong the stream^ 

Glide with the current still, and follow fortune. 

Franklin, 
MXLVIT. 
There w no greater monster in be\ng, tWn ^n««'«j*^ 
maa ofgreat parts. He Ijves like a Tmati in a \»i\^^ » ^"^'^'^^ 



/ 
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one side of him dead. Wbile, perhaps, he eojoys the sa- 
tisfaction of luxury, of wealtb, of ambition, he has lost 
the taste of good-will, of friendsbip, of innocence. — Steek, 

MXLVIII. 
People know very little of tbe world and talk nonsense, 
when tbey talk of plainness and solidity unadorned: 
tbey will do in notbinv ; mankind bas been long out of a 
State of nature, and the golden age of native simplicity 
will never return. Whether for the better or the worse, 
no matter ; but we are refined ! and piain manners, piain 
dress, and piain diction, would as little do in liK/as 
aeoms, herbage, and the water of the neighbouring 
spring, would do at table« — Chesterfield. 

MXLIX. 
Tlie world's a wood, in which all lose their way, 
.Though by a different path each goes astray. 

Bttckingkam, 
ML. 
The worst of all knaves are those who can mimic 
their former honesty. — Lavater, 

MLI. 
There is a sort of harmless liars, frequently to be met 
with in Company, who deal much in the marvellous. 
Their usual intention is to please and entertain : but as 
men are most delighted with what they conceive to be 
truth, tbese people mistake the means of pleasing, and 
incur universal blame. — Hume, 

MLII. \ 

We measure the excellence of otier nien, by some ex- 

ceHence we conceive to be in oursplves. ] Nash, a poet, 

poor enough, (as poets used to be,) see)l% an sdderman 

with bis gold cham, upon bis horse, by way of scom, 

Said to one of bis companions, " Do you see yon fellow, 

bow goodly, how big he IooVlsI "w^ that fellow cannol 

make a bhuk vers«.**— ÄeWem 
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MLIII. 
lo be vain, is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling \i^hat honoiirs have been done 
them, what great companv they have kept ; and the like, 
by which they plainly coniess that these honours were more 
than their due, and such as their friends would not 
believe, if they had not been told : whereas a man truly 
proud, thinks the greatest honours below his merit, and 
consequently scorns to boast. I therefore deliver it as a 
maxim, that whoever desires the character of a proud man^ 
ought to conceal his vanity. — Swift, 

MLIV. 

You must not neglect doing a thing immediately good, 
from fear of remote evil ; from fear of its being abused. 
A man \i^ho has candles tnay sit up too late, which he 
would not do if he had not candles; but nobody will 
deny that the art of making candles, bv which light is 
continued to us beyond the time that the sun gives us 
light, is a valuable art, and ought to be preserved. — 
Johnson, 

MLV. 

All ceremonies are in themselves very silly things ; but 
yet a man of the world should know them. They are the 
outworks of manners and decency, which would be too 
offen broken in upon, if it were not for that defence, 
which keeps the enemy at a proper distance. It is for 
that reason that 1 always treat fools and coxcombs with 
great cereraony ; true good-breeding not being a suffi- 
cient barrier against them. — Chesterßeld, 

MLVI. 
We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect ourselves 
too much to labour under the disease of pride, which 
cleaves the clöser to us by our belief or confidence that 
we are quite without it, ^Lord Clarendon, 

MLVII. 
Nothing is fo rauch admired, and so Uttle uivdw^tÄQA» 
ms wtt, — ^/ff^ison, 

n 
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MLXm. 
la a tracbded State, ve b«:! do » m fasl weatbcr of^'^'^ 

baot B^ be qaidÜT fiül of valcr, b«t rise and Cü], ^^ 
tke «ai«s do, aad ghre » mack as ve conTemently cm-^^ 



MLXVUJL 
Tbe optks of some minds are m so mla^ j a perspec^ ^ 
tire, as lo throw a ccrtain siiade oo ercry pictnre that ^^ 
praettied to tkem , wkile tiiose of othcrs, like the mirror"^^ 
of tke ladies, kave a wandcifid eSect in betterii^ the^-^^ 
coipIfTipMK. — MmchemsU. 

mjax. 

Ulis far Aat, b ratlier a trick than m benefit ; aikd 
dcaerres to be oocened, tbat gives any thing in Ik^ of 



MLXX. 
Ify besides tbe accomplishiDents of bcii^ witty and ül- 
natiDcd, a man is ridoos into the bargain, he b one ol 
the most nüschierons creatnres that can enter into a» 
dvil aociety. — jldÜMum. 

MLXXI. 
Good sense and learning may esteem obtain \ 
Hnmoor and wit a laugh, if rightly ta'en : 
Fair rirtne admiration roay impart ; 
But 'tis good-natnre only wins the heart: 
It monlds the body to an easy grace. 
And brigfatens every feature of the fkce : 
it smooths th* unpolish'd toogne with eloqnence. 
And adcb persuasion to the finest sense. 

SliUingßeet 
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MLXXII. 

ii «.lan who has passed his life on shipboard» will pace 
the k^i^h of bis quarier-deck on the terrace before bia 
bau».', Vere it a mile in Un^.-^Cumberland, 

MLXXin. 
He tbat gi^es one bimself (if be be wortb taking) gives 
the greatest benefit : so tbat a brave mind can never want 
matter for liberality in the meanest condition ; für natnre 
has been so kind to us, tbat wbere we have notbing of 
fortune's we may bestow sometbing of onr own. — Seneca. 

MLXXIV. 
They who have never known prosperity, can bardl^jr be 
Said to be unbappy ; it is from the remembrance of joys 
we have lost, tbat the arrows of affliction are pointedw-- 
AlackentfU, 

MLXXV. 

Long and curious speecbes are as fit for despatch, as ft 
robe, or mantle, with a long train, is föf a race. Prefaces, 
and passages, and exciisations, and other speeches of re-> 
ference to the person, are great wastes of time ; and 
thougb they seem to proceed of modesty, they are bravery« 
— Lord Bacon* 

/ He tbat seeks safety in | stateman's pit^, may as well \ - ^ i 
/ run a ship upon sharp r(|:ks> and bope * a harbour.— j - % 
l Howard. I / 

^" — MLXXVII. 

Knowledge of books in recluse men, is like tbat sort of 
lantern, which hides bim who carries it, and serves only 
to pass through secret and gloom^ paths of his own; 
but in the possession of a man of business, it is as a torctk 
in the band of one who is willing and able to show those 
who are bewildered, the way which Icads to prosperity 
and welfare. — Spectator* 

v6 
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MLXXVIII. 

Oood maanere are tbe settled medium of social, u 

specie is of commercial life ; retums are equally expected 

for both ; and people will no more advance their civility 

to a bear« than their money to a bankrupt. — Chesterjield, 

MLXXIX. 
The foundation of knowledge mnst be laid by reading. 
General prindples most be had from books, which, how» 
ever, must be orought to the test of real life. In conver- 
sation you never get a System. What is seid upon a 
subject is to be gathered from a hundred people. The 
parts of a truth, which a man gets thus, are at such a 
distance from each other that he never attains to a füll 
view. — Johtuotu 

MLXXX. 
Swift, in his ** Scheme to make an Hospital for Incu- 
rables/' says, by a piain computation, it is evident, that 
two hundred thousand persona will be daily provided for, 
and the allowance for maintaining thb collection of in* 
curables, may be seen in the ibllowipg account. 

For the Incuraöle». per day. 

Fools, being. . 20,000 at one Shilling each £1000 

Knaves 30,000 1500 

Scolds 30,000 1500 

Scribblers .... 40,000 2000 

Coxcombs.... 10,000 600 

Infidela 1 0,000 600 

Liars 30,000 1600 

Envious 20,000 1000 

Vain 10,000 600 

total main- 

tained 200,000 Total expense £10,000 

from whence it appears, that the daily ex- 
pense will amount to such a sum as, in 365 
days, comes to £3,650,000 

Swi/t\f Vwks-'Scotfs EdiL vol. ix. 8vo. 1814. 
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MLXXXI. 

The same things are said over and over, and there re< 
mains nothing new to be said, to the point of truth, though 
arguments and controversy from given and supposititious 
premises, will last tili the" end of the world. — Joineriana, 
1772. 

MLXXXII. 

To be a niggard of one*s Observation, is so much worse 
tban to hoard up one's money, as the former may be both 
imparted and retained at the same time. — Shenatone, 

MLXXXIII. 
Doth a man statter, look asquint, or halt ? 
Mimics draw humour out of nature's fault; 
With personal defects their mirth adom. 
And hang misfortunes out to public scorn. 

Churchill. 
MLXXXIV. 
The manner of saying or of doing any thing goes a great 
way in the value of the thing itself. It was well said of 
him that called a good office that was done harshly, and 
with an ill-will, a stony piece of bread ; it is necessary 
for him that is hungry to receive it, but it almost chokes 
a man in the going down. — Seneca, 

MLXXXV. 

A madman loves to be with people whom he fears ; 
Dot as a dog fears the lash, but of whom he Stands in 
awe. — Johtuon, 

MLXXXVr. 

To buy books, as some do who make no use of them, 
only because they were published by an eminent printer, 
IS much as if a man should buy clothes that did not fit 
him, only because they were made by some famous tailor. 
^Pope. 

MLXXXVII. 

After all the maxims and Systems of trade and com- 
merce, a stander-by would think the affairs of the world 
were most ridiculously contrived.— «y^j^/ 



1 
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MLXXXVia 
The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
CoDsists in tbe well choosiiig of bis wife ; 
And there, well to discharge it, does requii« 
Equality of yeare» tif birth, of fortune ; 
For beauty being poor, and not cried up 
fiy birtb or wealtb, can tnily mix witb neitber. 
And wealth, wben there's such difPerence in years 
And fair desceort, most make tbe yoke uneasy. 

MasÜHger* 
MLXXXIX. 
Positiveness is a good quality for orators, because he 
that would obtrude bis thoughts and reason upon a mul- 
titude, will convince others tbe more, as he appe&rs con- 
vinced bimself. — Swiß, 

MXC. 
*Tv& an ill tbing to be asbamed of one's poverty, bnt 
mucb worse not to make use of lawfal endeavours to avoid 
it. — Thucydide$, 

MXCI. 
A person's manner is never easy, whilst be feels a con- 
sciousness that be is fine. Tbe country fellow, consi- 
dered in some lights, appears genteel ; but it is not when 
he is dressed on Sundays, witb a large nosegay in bis 
bosom : it is wben he is reaping, making bay, or when 
be is bedging in bis bürden frock : it is then he acts witb 
ease, and tninks bimself equal to bis apparel. — SKenstone, 

MXCII. I 
The dialect of conversation is M)W-a-days so swelied 
witb vanity and complimeut, ^ad bm juiftittd (lu Imaj *^ 
j i y i ^ ii f I UM ii Mi i m i M i f l i i iii lwi sii — i l l i i \n y t | tbat if a man 
that lived an age or two ago sbould leturn into tbe world 
again, be would really want a dictiönary to belp bim to 
understand bis own language, jmhI'Ju kui'iii ihn liim mi- 
triwic-vatire ^TTlie phra&e in fes^^ wotild hajtltj'W 
X Ärst-Wieve «Vwbat a low nte the thighest stiaiiw « «! 
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Ejcpt mmi o üa uf k indncsr iiiidgaiablB tfo cuiuiuuulj ^jasij ' i n \ 
:mTciit. paymrwti> and when he should come to under- | 
stand it, it would be a great kvhile before he could bring 1 
tiimself with a good countenance and a good conscience / 
io converse with men upon equal terms, and in their own J 
»ray. — Tillotson, ^ y 

MXCITI. 
• Men as resolute appear 



With too much, as too little fear ; 

And, when they're out of hopes of flying, 

Will run away from death by dying ; 

Or tum again to stand it out. 

And those they fled, like lions, rout. 

Butler, 
MXCIV. 
The vulgär may swallow any sordid jest ; any mere 
irollery or bufFoonery ; but it must be a finer and truer 
v^it which takes witK men of sense and good breeding. — 
Shaftesburtf. 

MXCV. 
However contradictory it may be in geometry, it is true 
in taste, '.hat many little things will not make a great 
Dne. The sublime impresses the mind at once, and with 
[>ne great idea ; it' is a single blow : the elegant, indeed, 
may be produced by repetitiou ; by an accumulation of 
many minute circumstances. — Sir J. Reynolds, 

MXCVI. 

National prejudice is by some called a virtue, but the 
nrtue of it cousists only in the proper application and 
moderate degree of it. It must be coafessed a happy 
attachment, which can reconcile the Laplander to bis 
freezing snows, and the African to bis scorching sun.-— 
Cumberland, 

MXCVII. 
Well soundmg verses are the charms we use 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuse : 
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Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold. 

But thev move raore in lofty numbers told. 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 

We leam that sound, as weH as sense, persuades. 

Walter. 
MXCVIII. 
The faithful minister provideth not onely \vholsome, 
but plentifull food for bis people. Almost incredible was 
the painfulnesse of Baronius, the Compiler of the voinmi- 
nous Annais of the Church, who, for thirty years toge- 
ther, preached three or four times a week to the people. 
As for our minister, he preferreth rather to entert ain bis 
people with wholesome cold meat, which was on the table 
before, then with that which is hot from the spit, raw 
and half-roasted. Yet« in repetition of the same sermon^ 
every edition hath a new addition, if not of new matter, 
of new afTections. " Of whom (saith St. Paul) we have 
told you often, and now we teil you weeping." — Füller, 

MXCIX. 
It should seem that indolence itself would incline a 
person to be honest, as it requires infinitely greater pains 
and contrivance to be a knave. — Shensione. 

MC. 

The first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purify*d the blood ; 
But we their sons, a pamper d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten« 
Better to bunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for eure on exercise depend : 
God never made bis work for man to mend. 

l>ryden^ 
MCI. 
Great minds erect their never-falling trophies 
On ihe firm base of mercy j but to triumph 
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Over a suppliant, by proud fortune captivated, 
Argues a oastard conquest. 

Massinger. 

MCIT. 
The attachments of mere mirth are but the shadows of 
tbat true friendship, of which the sincere afFections of thc 
heart are the substance. — Burton, 

MCITI. 
A Joker is near akiD to a bufToon ; and neither of them 
U the least related to a wit. — Chesterßeld. 

MCIV. 
Tii a fault in our very laws, to maintaiu this error, 
tbat a man is not capable of managing bis own estate tili 
he be five'and-twentv years old, whereas he will have 
much ado to manage bis life so long. — Montaigne, 

MCV. 

As small letters hurt the sight, so do small matters him 
tbat is too much intent upon thero : they vex and stir up 
anger, which begets an evil habit in him in reference to 
greater affairs. — Plutarch, 

y^ MCVt 

X What has pleased, and contfnues to please, is likely to 
r please again : hence are derivtd the rules of art ; and on 
this immovable foundation tny must for ever stand.- 
Shr J, Retfnoldt, | 

MCVII. 

There is nothing more cerkin than tbat every man 
would be a wit if he could ; an^ notwithstanding pedants 
of a pretended depth and solidity are apt to decry the 
writings of a polite author as flash and froth, they all of 
them show, upon occasion, that they would spare no pains 
to arrive at the character of those whom tliey seem to 
despise. — äiiddison. 
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MCVIll. 
As DO tncks on the rope but tbose tfaat break« 
Or come most near to breaking of a neck, 
Are worth the sight, so nothing goes for wit 
But nonsense, or the next of all to it ; 
For nonsense being neither false nor tme, 
A litUe wit to any thing may screw ; 
And, when it has a while been us'd, of course 
Will stand as well in virtue, pow'r, and force. 
And pass for sense t' all purposes as good 
As if it had at first been understood : 
For nonsense has the amplest privileges. 
And more ihan all the strengest sense obliges, 
That fiirnishes the schools with terms of art, 
The mysteries of science to impart ; 
Snpplies all seminaries with recruits 
Of endless controversies and disputes ; 
For leamed nonsense has a deeper sonod 
Than easy sense, and goes fcr dmm« profound. 

Butler 
MCIX. 
Man is a creatnre very inconsistent with himself • the 
greatest herues are sometimes fearful ; the sprightliest 
wits at some hours dull ; and the greatest politicians cA 
some occasions whimsical. Bat I shall not pretend to 
palliate or excuse the matter ; for I find by a calculation 
of my own nativity, that I cannot hold out with any 
tolerable wit longer than two mmute« alter twelve of the 
dock at night bietween the eighteenth and nineteenth of 
the next roonth. — Tatier, 

MCX. 

Call bim wise whose actious, words, and stq>s, are all 
a clear becatue to a clear why. — Lavmter, 

MCXI. 

Against our peace we arm oar will : 
Amidst our plenty soroething still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To tfaeCy to me, to Kim i& viaxiUn%. 
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That cruel sotnethtng unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 
That something if we could obtain, 
Would soon create a future pain. 



Prior, 



MCXII. 
A critic is one that has spelied over a great many 
books, and his Observation is Ine orthography. — He is the 
surgeon of old authors, and heals the wounds of dust and 
ignorance. He converses much in fragments and dentnt 
muUa's, and if he piece it up with two lines he is more 
proud of that book than the author. He runs over all 
Sciences to peruse their syntaxis, and thinks all leaming 
comprised in writing Latin. He tastes styles as some dis» 
creeter palates do wine ; and teils you which is genuine, 
which sophisticate and bastard. His own phrase is a 
miscellany of old words, deceased long before the Cssars, 
and entombed by Varro, and the modemest man he fol- 
lows is Plautus. He writes omneis at length, and quid- 
fuid, and his gerund is most inconformable. He is a 
troublesome vexer of the dead, which after so long sparring 
must rise np to the judgment of his castigations. He ia 
one that makes all books seil dearer, whilst he swells 
them into folios with his comraents. — JBishap Earlc, 

MCXIII. 

• False srailes 



Deprive you of your judgments. 
The condition of our affairs ezacts a double care, 
And, like bifronted Jauus, vte must look 
Back ward, as forward ; though a flattering calm 
Bids US urge on, a sudden tempest raised, 
Not feared, much less expected, in our rear, 
May fouUy fall upon us, and distract us 
To our conftision. 

Masnnger, 
MCXIV. 
Curiosity is a languid principle where access is ea&Y% 
tnd gntißcatioa is immediate : TemoleneM «ndi ^\^e\i\\.^ 
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arc powerful incentives to its vigorous and lasting Opera- 
tions. By many who live within the sound of Bow bells, 
the internal wonders of St. Paurs or the Tower may not 
be thought in the least degree interesting. Yet, how 
justly would such persons be classed with the incurious 
of ^sop ; if, on visiting their country friends, it should 
appear tbat they had never been in the whispering gal- 
lery, or seen the lions ! equally ridiculous is that £ng- 
lishman who roams in search of curiosities abroad, with- 
out having previously inspected the great beauties of 
nature and art at horae. Sir Solomon Simple, before he 
was informed at Venice that the Pantheon, and St. Ste- 
phen's, Wallbrook, in London, were two of the first pieces 
of architecture in Europe, had never heard that such 
buildings existed. — Monro, 

Mcxy. 

I spent mucb time in learning to ride the great horse, 
that creature being made above all others for the service 
of man, as giviug his rider all the advantages of which 
be is capable, while sometimes he gives him strength, 
sometimes agility or motion for the overcoming of his 
enemy, insomuch, that a good rider on a gocnd horse, 
is as much above himself and others, as this world can 
make him. — Life of Lord Herbert ofCherbury 

MCXVI. 

It is usual with persons who mount the stage for the 
eure or Information of the crowd about them, to make 
solemn professions of their being whoUy disinterested in 
the pains they take for the public good. At the same 
time, those very men who make haraneues in plush 
doublets, and extol their own abilities and generous in- 
clinations, tear their lungs in vending a dnig, and show 
no act of bounty, except it be, that they lower a demaud 
of a crown to six, nay, to one penny, — Steeie, 

MCXVII. 
Persons are oftentimes misled in regard to their choice 
4>f dress, by attending lo l\\e b^waX^ oC <iolours, rather 



) 
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tfaan sdeeting such colours as may increase their owq 
beauty. — Skemtone, 

Mcxvm. 

It i« the same mth understaDding as with eyes : to a 
certain size and make just so mucb light is necessary, and 
DO more. Wbatever is beyond, brings darkness and con- 
fiision. — Sha/tesbury, ^J^ 

MCXIX. *-•' 

If we look into the bebaviour of ordinary partisans, we 
sball find them acting after tbe example of the W\\d 
Tartars, who are ambitious of destrovmg a man of the 
most extraordinary parts and accompbshments, as tbinking 
that upon bis decease the same talents, whatever post 
tbey qualified bim for, enter of course into bis destroyer. 
— Addison, 

MCXX. 

An Oven that is stopp'd, or river staid, 
Burnetb more hotly, swelleth with more rage ; 
So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 
Free vent of words love's nre doth assuage : 
Bat wben the heart's attorney ouce is mute, 
Tbe dient breaks, as desperate in bis suit. 

Shaktpeate, 

MCXXI. 

Many ^des of wit are auite mechanical : these are 
the favourites of witlings, whose farae in words scarce 
outlives tbe remembrance of their funeral cereroonies. — 
Zimmerman. 

MCXXII. 
Let US seriously reflect of what a pudding is composed : 
it is composed of flour, that once waved in the golden 
gredn, and drank tbe dews of the moming,^-of milk 
pressed from the swelling udder by the gentle band of tbe 
Deauteotts milk maid, wbose beauty and innocence might 
x2 
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have recoramended a worse draught, who, while &uc 
stroked the udder, indulged no arobitioiu thougbts of 
wandering in palaces, formed no plans for destruction of 
her fellow-creatures ; — milk, \i^hich is dra\i^n from the 
cow, that useful animal that eats the grass of the field, 
and supplies us with tha]^ which made the greatest part of 
the fooa of mankiod in the age yrhich the poets have 
agreed to call golden. It is made with an egg, that mi- 
racle of nature, which the theoretical Burnett has com- 
pared to creation. An egg contains within its beautiful 
smooth surface an unformed mass, which, by incubation 
of the parent, becomes a regulär animal, furnished with 

bones and sinews, and covered with feathers. Let us 

consider, can there be more wanting to complete the me- 
ditation on a pudding, if more is wanting, more may be 
found : it contains sah, which keeps the sea from putre- 
faction — sah, which is made the image of iutellectual 
excellenre , contributes to the foundation of a pudding. — 
Johnson 

MCXXITI. 

Cares, both in kind and degree, are as mnumerable as 
the sands of the seashore ; and the fable which Hyginus 
has so pleasantly constructed on this subject, shows that 
man is their proper prey. ** Care," says he, " crossing 
a dangerous brook, collected a mass of the dirty slime 
which deformed its banks, and moulded it into the image 
of an earthly being, which Jupiter, on passing by soon 
afterwards, touched with ethereal fire, and warmed into 
animation ; but, being at a loss what name to give this 
new production, and disputing to whom of right it be • 
longeid, the matter was referred to the arbitrament of 
Saturn, who decreed that his name should be man, Homo 
ah hunio, from the dirt of which he had been made ; that 
care should entirely possess his mind while living ; that 
Tellus, or the earth, should receive his body when dead ; 
and that Jupiter should dispose of his celestial essence 
according to his discretion. Thus was man made the 
property of care from his original formation • and discou' 
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tent, the offspring of care, has ever since beeu bis iosepa- 
rable companion." — BurtotCs Anatomy of Melancholy, 

MCXXTV. 

Love can be founded upon nature only, or the appear- 
ance of it, for this reason ; bowever a peruke may tend to 
loften the humau features, it can very seldora make 
amends for the mixture of artifice which it discovers.— 
Shenstone. 

MCXXV. 

Innature, all is managed for the best with perfect 
Ihigality and just reserve, profuse to none, but bouutiful 
to all ; never employing on one thing more than enough, 
but with exact economy retrenching the superfluous and 
adding force to what is (rincipal in every thing. — 
Shafteshury. 

MCXXVI. 

A library pharmaceutically disposed, would have the 
appearance of a dispensatory, and might be properly 
enough so called ; and when I recollect how many of our 
eminent collectors of books have been of the medical 
faculty, I cannot but think it probable that those great 
benefactors to literaiure, Radchffe, Meade, Sloane, Hun> 
ter, and others, have had this very idea in their minds, 
when they founded their libraries. — Cumberland, 

MCXXVII. 
The World is made up, for the most part, of fools, or 
knaves, both irreconcilable foes to truth : the first being 
slaves to a blind credulity, which we may properly caU 
bigotry : the last are too jealous of that power tney have 
usurped over the foUy and iguorance of the others, which 
the est'dblishment of the empire of reason would destroy. 
For truth, being made so piain and easy to all men, would 
lender the designs and arts of knaves of little use in those 
opinions, which set the world at odds, and by the feuds 
they maintain, enrich those who in a charitable peaceful 
world must starve. — Buckingham, 
X 3 
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MCXXVIII. 
Mank.od have a great aversion to intellectual labour , 
but even supposing knowledge to be easily attainable, 
more people would be content to be Ignorant than would 
take even a little trouble to acquire it. — Johnson, 

MCXXIX. 

The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flow*r with base infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves bis dignity ; 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds j 

lilies that fester, smell far vtrorse than weeds. 

ShoAspeare, 
MC\XX. 
A degenerate noble, or one that is proud of his birth, 
is like a turnip ; there is nothing good of him but that 
which is under-ground ; or rhubarb, a contemptible 
shrub, that Springs from a noble root. He has no more 
title to the worth and virtue of his ancestors, than the 
Worms that were engendered in their dead bodies ; and 
vet he believes he has enough to exempt himself and his 
posterity from all things of that uature for ever. This 
makes him glory in the antiquity of his family, as if his 
nobility were the better the farther off it is in time, as 
well as desert, from that of his predecessors. He believes 
the honour that was left him, as well as the estate, is 
sufficient to support his quality, without troubling himself 
to purchase any more of bis own ; and he meddles as little 
with the manag ement of the one as the other, but trusts 
both to the government of his servants, by whom he is 
equally cheated in both. He supposes the empty titlje of 
honour sufficient to serve his turn, though he has spent 
the substance and reality of it : like the fellow that sold 
his ass, but would not part with the shadow of it ; or 
Apicius, that sold his house, and kept only the balcony, 
to see and be seen in. And because he is privileged from 
being arrested for his debts, he supposes he has the same 
freedom from all obligations he owes humanity and bis 
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country, because he is not punishaule for bis ignorance 
aod want of bonour, no roore than poverty or unskilful- 
Dess is in otber professions, wbich the law supposes to b 
punishmeot enough to itself. He is like a faDatic, tha^ 
Contents himself with the mere title of a saint, and make« 
that bis privilege to act all manner of wickedness ; or the 
niins of a noble structure, of which tbere is nothing left 
but the foundation, and that obscured and buried under 
the rubbish of the superstructure. The living honour of his 
ancestors is long ago departed» dead and gone ; and his is 
but the ghost and shadow of it, that haunts the house 
with horror and disquiet, where once it lived. His nobi- 
lity is tnily descended from the glory of l\is forefathers, 
and may he rightly said to fall to him : for it will never 
rise again to the height it was in them by his means ; and 
he succeeds thero as candles do the office of the sun. The 
confidence of nobility has rendered him ignoble, as the 
opinion of wealth makes some men poor ; and as those 
tbat are born to estates neglect industry, and have no 
basiness but to spend ; so he being born to honour, be- 
lieves he is no farther concerned, than to consume and 
waste it. He is but a copy, and so ill done, that there is 



-opy, i 
L him. 



no line of the original in him, but the sin only. — Butler. 

MCXXXI. 

Of all mortals a critic is the silliest ; for, by inurmg 
bimself to examine all things, whether they are of conse- 
quence or not, he never looks upon any thing but with a 
design of passing sentence upon it : by which means he 
is never a companion, but always a censor. — Steele, 

MCXXXII. 
Love sees what no eye sees ; love hears what no ear 
nears ; and what never rose in the heart of man love pre- 
pares for its object. — Lavater. 

MCXXXIIl. 

The mind and body must be continually in exercise, 

Ld therefore dancing, singing, raasking, mumming, 
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shadow of a pack of dogs ; for this set of men are, like 
tbem, made up of finders, lurchers, and setters. Sume 
search for the prey, others pursue, others take it, aod if 
it be worth it, they all come in at the death, and worry 
the carcass. It would require a most exact knowledge of 
the field and the harbours where the deer lie, to recount 
all the revolutions in the chase. — Swift, 

MCXUI. 
Neither the cold nor the fervid, but characters uni- 
formly warm, are formed for friendship. — Lavater, 

MCXLTII. 
Adventitious accomplishments ma^ be professed by all 
ranks ; but one may easily distinguish the born gentle- 
woman. — Johnson. 

MCXLIV. 
Such as are still observing upon others, are like those 
who are always abroad at other men*s houses, reforming 
every thing there, while their own runs to min. — Pope 

MCXLV. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue ! 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well design'd, so luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone ! 

Dryden's JutenoL 
MCXLVI. 
A man should not allow himself to hate even bis ene- 
mies, because, if you indulge this passion in some 
occasions, it will rise of itself in others; if you hate 
your enemies, you will contract such a vicious habit o( 
mind, as by degrees will break out upon those who are 
your friends, or those who are indifferent to you. — PU 
tarch. 

MCXLVII. 
We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmeiv 
Fast hope, sunk in their fortunes, lend no band 
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To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heails, to press them to the bottom. 

Massinger. 
MCXLVIII. 
It is a dangerous thing to try new experiments in a 
goverament : men do not foresee the ill consequences that 
inust happen, when they go about to alter the essential 
parts of it upon which the whole frarae depends : for all 
governments are artificial things, and every part of them 
bas a dependance one upon another. And it is with them 
as with clocks and watches, if you should put great 
wbeels in place of little ones, and little ones in the place 
of great ones, all the movement would stand still : so that 
we cannot alter any part of a government without preju- 
dicing the motions of the whole. — Buckingham, 

MCXLIX. 

Incessant minutes, whilst you move you teil 
The time that teils our life, which though it run 
Never so fast or far, your new begun 

Short Steps shall overtake ; for though life well 

Alay 'scape his own account, it shall not yours. 
You are death's auditors, that botb decide 

And sum whate'er that life inspir'd endures, 
Fast a beginning ; and through you we hide 

The doom of fate, whose unrecaird decree, 

You date, bring, execute ; making what's new, 
111 ; and good, old ; for as we die in you, 

You die in time, time in etemity. 

Lord Herbert to his Watch 

MCL. 
We See every day volumes written against that tyrant 
of human life called love ; and yet there is no help round 
against his cruelties, or barriers against the inroads he is 
pleased to make into the mind of man. — Tatler, 

MCLI. 
The insolent civility of a proud man is, if possible, more 
shocking than his rudeness could be ; because he shows 
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vou, by bis maoner, that he thinks it mere condescennoii 
iD him ; aod that his goodness alone bestows upon you 
what you have no pretence to claim. — ChesterßeldU 

/- MCLII. 

/^ Men are contented to be laughed\at for their wit, bul 
/ nol for their folly. — Swift, 

V_ MCLIII. 

Ignorance of the languages is a great inducement 4oMi^ 
English to associate together when abroad. The misfor- 
tune of this practice is, that they spend their time in 
poisoniog each cther's minds with prejudices against fo- 
reigners of whom they know little from personal expe- 
rience, and of whom they have not the laudable ambition 
of knowing more. Their more active employments consist 
in such employments as they have transplanted from 
home. They game, play at cricket, and ride races. The 
Frenchman gives a contemptuoiis smile at these exhibi- 
tions ; and shrewdly remarks, that Monsieur John Bull 
travels more to divert him than to improve himself. 
Rather than give occasion for this ridicule, our young 
gentlemen had better remain at home upon their paternal 
estates, and collect their knowledge of other countries 
from Brydone's Tour, Moore's Travels, or Kearsley's 
Guides.— Äe«. 

ÄCLIV. 

There never appear more than five or six men of genius 
in an age ; but if they were united, the world could not 
stand before them. — Sunft. 

MCLV. 

It is very difficult to praise a man without putting him 
out of countenance. — Addison. 

MCLVI. 

A cheat is a freeman of all trades, and all trades of his 
Praud and treachery are his calling, though his profession 
be integrity aud truth. He spins nets, like a spider, out 
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of his orwn entrails, to entrap the simple and unwary that 
üght in his way, whom he devours and feed» upon. All 
the greater sort of cheats, being allowed by authority, 
bave lost their names, (as judges, when they are called to 
the bench, are no more styled lawyers,) and left the title 
to the meaner only, and the unallowed. The common 
ignorance of mankind is his province, which he orders to 
the best advantage. He is but a tarne highwayman, that 
does the same thing by stratagera and design which the 
oth«r does by force, makes meu deliver their understand* 
ings first, and after their purses. Oaths and lies are his 
tools that he in^orks with, and he gets his living by the 
dradgery of his conscience. « # • 



• • * He is a kind of a just judg- 

ment, sent into the world to punish the confidence and 
enriosity of ignorance, that out of a natural inclination to 
error will tempt its own punishment, and help to abuse 
itself. He can put on as many shapes as the devil that 
set him on work, is one that 6shes in muddy understand- 
ings and will tickle a trout in his own element, tili he 
has him in his clutches, and after in his dish, or the 
market. He runs down none but those which he is cer- 
tain üre/erce naturtfff mere natural animals, that belong 
to bim that can catch them. He can do no feats without 
the cooperating assistance of the chouse, whose credulity 
commonly meets the impostor half way, otherwise nothing 
IS done ; for all the craft is not in the catching, (as the 
proverb says,) but the better half at least in being catched. 
He is one that, like a bond without fraud, covin, and 
further delay, is void and of none efiect, otherwise does 
stand and remsün in füll power, force, and virtue. He 
tnists the credulous with what hopes they please at a 
▼ery easy rate, upon their own security, until he ha» 
drawn them far enough in, and then makes them pay for 
all at once. The first thing he gets from him is a good 
opinion, and afterwards any thing he pleases; for after he 
has drawn him from his guards, he deals with him like a 
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surgeoD, and ties his arm before he lets him blood. — 

Butler. 

MCLVIT. 

What is age 

But the holy place of life, chapel of ease 
For all men's wearied miseries ? and to sob 
That of her omament, it is accurst 
As from a priest to steal a holy vestment, 
Ay, and convert it to a sinful covering. 

AfassiMg-er. 

MCLvnr. 

Many fathers there are, that so love their money, and 
faate their children, that lest it should cost them more than 
they are willing to spare to hire a good schoolmaster for 
thein,rather choose such personsto instnict their children, 
as are of no worth ; thereby beating down the market, 
that they may purchase a cheap ignorance. It was there* 
fore a witty and haudsome jeer wbich Aristippus bestowed 
on a sottish father, by whom being asked what he would 
take to teach his child ? he answered, a thousand 
drachmes. Whereupon the other crying out, O Hercules ! 
how much out of the way you ask ! for I can buy a slave 
at that rate« Do then, said the philosopher» and thou 
shalt, instead of one, purchase two slaves for thy money ; 
him that thou buyest for one, and thy son for another.— 
PiutarcA. 

MCLIX. 
The most eloquent Speaker, the most ingeoious writer, 
and the most accomplished statesman, caunot effect so 
much as the mere presence of the man who tempers his 
wisdom and his vigour with bumanity. — Lavater» 

MCLX>i 

It is often observed of wits, that they will lose their 
best friend for the sake of a joke/ tflandour may discovcr, 
that it is the greater degree of th< ir love of fame, not the 
less degree of their benevolence, which is the cause. — 
SAerutomc, 
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MCLXI. 
All the iDventions that the world contalns ; 
Were not by reasnn first found out, nor brains j 
But pass for theirs who had the lack to light 
Upon them by mistake or oversigbt. 

Butler. 
MCLXIT. 
However the law, to make it a mystery and a trade, 
may be wrapt up in terms of art, yet it is founded on rea- 
BoD, and obvious to common sense. — Buchingham, 

MCLXIII. 
•Tis very natural for a young friend and a young lover, 
to think the persons they love have nothing to do but 
please them ; when, perhaps, they, for their parts, had 
twenty other engagements before. — Pope, 

MCLXIV. 

Tke art of being agreeable, frequently miscarries 
through the ambition which accompanies it Wit, learn- 
ing, wisdom — what can more effectually conduce to the 
profit and delight of society T Yet I am sensible that a 
man may be too invariably wise, learned, or witty, to be 
agreeable : and I take the reason of this to be, that plea- 
sure cannot be bestowed by the simple and anmixed 
exertion of any one faculty or accomplishment. — Cumber- 
land, 

MCLXV. 

The study of triangles and circles interferes not v/ith 
tbe study of minds : noi does the Student in the mean 
while suppose himself advancing in wisdom, or the know- 
ledge of himself or maokind. All he desires is to keep 
his head sound as it was before. And well he thinks in- 
deed he has come off, if by good fortune there be no 
crack in it — Shafieahury» 

MCLXVI. 
There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes only ; 
and you may as well satisfy those eyes with seeing, as 
controttl any passion received by them ouly. — Steete, 
Y 2 
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MCLXVIT. 

Sickness and disease are in weak minds the sources 
of melancholy ; but that which is painfui to the body 
may be prontable to the soul. Sickness, the mother of 
modesty, puts us in mind of our mortality, and while we 
drive ou heedlessly in the füll career of worldly pomp 
and jollity, kindly pulls us by the ear, and brings us to a 
proper seose of our duty. — Burton. 

MCLXVIII. 

There is no arguing with Johnson ; for when bis pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you dovrn with the butt end of it. — 
Cibber, 

MCLXIX. 
Oh ! what a war of looks was then between them ! 
Her eyes petitioners to bis eyes suing : 
His eyes saw her eves, as they had not seen them ; 
Her eyes woo'd still, his eyes disdain'd the wooing : 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plaic 
With tears, which cborus-like her eyes did rain. 

Shakspeare» 

MCLXX. 
The most inviolable attachment to the laws of our 
country is every where acknowledged a capital virtue ; 
and where the people are not so happy as to have any 
legislature but a single person, the strictest loyal ty is, vä 
that case, the truest patriotism. — Hume, 

MCLXXI. 
An English poet should be tried b' his peers. 
And not by pedants and philosophers, 
Incompetent to judge poetic fury, 
As butchers are forbid to b* of a jury ; 
Besides the most intolerable wrong 
To try their matters in a foreign tongue, 
By foreign jurymen, like Sophocles, 
Or tales falser than Euripides ; 
When not an English native dare appear 
To be a witness for the prisoner ; 
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When all the laws tbey use t' arraign and try 
The innocent and wrong'd delinquent hj, 
Were made b' a foreign lawyer, and bis pupils, 
To put an end to all poetic scruples. 
And by th' advice of virtuos! Tuscans, 
Determin'd all the doubts of socks and buskins , 
Gave judgment on all past and fiiture plays, 
As is apparent by Speroni's case, 
Which Lope Vega nrst began to steal. 
And after bim the French 61ou Corneille ; 
And since our English plagiaries nim. 
And steal their far~fet criticisms irom bim, 
And by an action falsely laid of Trover, 
The lumber for their proper goods recover ; 
Enougb to fumish all the lewd impeachers 
Of witty Beaumont's poetry, and Fletcher's, 
Who for a few misprisions of wit, 
Are charg'd by those who ten times worse commit ; 
And for misjudging some unhappy scenes, 
Are censur'd for't with more unlucky sense ; 
When all their worst miscarriages delight. 
And please more than the best that pedauts write. 
Butler — upon Critics who judge of modern Platfi 
precisely by the Bulet of the Ancients. 

MCLXXII. 
I know no manner of speaking so offensive as that of 
giving praise, and closing it with an ezception. — Steck, 

MCLXXIII. 
In a glasshouse the workmen often fling in a sraall 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
but very much enlivens it. This seems to allude to a 
gentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may nd 
languish. — Swift, 

MCLXXIV. 

A tavem is a degree, or (if you will) a pair of stain 

above an alehouse, where men are drunk with more 

credit and apolog^. If the vintner's nose be at the door» 

t is a sign sufficient, but the absence of this is supplied 

Y 3 
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by the ivy-bush. It is a broacher of more nevs tnan 
hogsheads, and more jests than news, which are suCKed 
up here by some spungy brain, and frotn thence squeezed 
into a comedy. Men corae bere to make merry, ^ul 
indeed raake a noise, and tbis music above is answered 
with the clinking below. The drawers are the civilest 
people in it, men of good bringing up, and howsoever we 
esteem of them, none can boast more justly of their high 
calling. Tis the best theatre of natuies, where they are 
truly acted, not played, and the business as in the rest of 
the World up and down, to wit, from the bottom of the 
cellar to the great Chamber. A melancholy man would 
find here matter to work lipon, to see heads as brittle as 
glasses, and often broken ; men come hither to quarrel, 
and come hither to be made friends : and if Plutarch will 
lend me bis simile, it is even Telephus's sword that makes 
wounds and eures them. It is the common consumption 
of the afternoon, and the murderer or maker-away of a 
rainy-day. It is the torrid zone that scorches the face, and 
tobacco the gunpowder that blows it up. Much härm 
would be done, if the charitable vintner had not water 
ready for these flames. A house of sin you may call it, 
but not a house of darkness, for the candles are uever 
out ; and it is like those countries far in the north, where 
it is as clear at midnight as at mid-day. After a long 
sitting, it becomes like a street in adashing shower, where 
the spouts are flushing above, and the conduits running 
below, while the Jordans like swelling rivers overflow 
their banks. To give you the total reckoning of it ; it is 
the busy man 's recreation, the idle man's business, the 
melancholy man's sanctuary, the stranger's welcome, the 
inns-of-court man's entertainment, the scholar's kindness, 
and the citizen's courtesy. It is the study of sparkling 
wits, and a cup of canary their book, whence we leave 
them. — Bishop Earle. 

MCLXXV. 

■ The people's love, with bounty levicd. 



Is a sure guard — obedience forced from fear. 
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Paper fortification, which, in danger. 
Will yield to tbe impression of a reed, 
Or of ilself fall off. 

Massinger, 

MCLXXVI. 

Tbe numberlesB expedients practised to alleviate the 
burtben of life, are not less shameful, nor, perhaps, much 
less pitiable, than those to wliicb a trader on the edge of 
bankniptcy is reduced. I have seen nielancholy over- 
spread a whole family at the disappointment of a party 
für . Cards ; and when, after the pioposal of a thousand 
schemes, and the despatch of the footman upon a hun- 
dred messages, they have submitted with gloomy resig- 
nation to the misfortune of passing one evening in con- 
versation with each other, on a sudden, such are the 
revolutions of the world, an unexpected visitor has brought 
them relief, acceptable as provision to a starving city, and 
eoabled them to hold out tili the next day. — Johnson, 

MCLXXVII. 
O hard-believing love ^ how stränge it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous I 
Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes, 
Despair and hope make thee ridiculous ! 
The one doth flatter thee, in thoughts unlikely, 
With likely thoughts, the other kills thee quickly. 

1 Shakspeare. 

MCLXXVIII. 
It IS observed of camas, that having travelled long 
without water through sandy deserts " implentur cum 
bibendi est, et in praeterinam est in futurum ;" and so 
tbirsty heirs soak it when tiey come to their means, who, 
whilst their fathers were Iving, might not touch the top 
of their money ; and thiuK they shall never see the 
bottom of it when they are aesid, —tFuller, 

I MGLXXIX. 
Gravis is the verv essence of imposture, — Shaftesbury* 

% 
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MCLXXX. 
Forgiveness is the most necessary and proper work of 
every mau ; for, though, when I do not a just thing, or a 
chantable, or a wise, another man may do it for me, yet 
no man can forgive my enemy but myself. — Lord E» 
Herbert. 

MCLXXXI. 
— — Malice scom'd, puts out 
Itself ; but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To a false accusatiou. 

Mattinger, 

MCLXXXII. 
The seat of wit, when one speaks as a man of the town 
and the wor1d> is the playhouse. — Steele, 

MCLXXXin. 
Suffering is sweet when honour doth adorn it. 
Who slights revengel not he that fears, but scoms it. 

Buckingham. 

MCLXXXIV. 
Cid age seizes upon a great and worshipful sinner, like 
fire upon a rotten house ; it was rotten before, and must 
have fallen of itself ; so that it is no more but one ruin 
preventing anothei . — Souik, 

MCIJCXXV. 

If men get name, for some one virtue ; then, 
What man art thou, that art so many men, 
All virtuous Herbert — On whose every part, 
Truth might spend all her voice, Fame all her heart. 
Whether by learning they would take, or wit, 
Or valour, or thy judgment seasoning it, 
Thy Standing upright to thy seif, thy ends 
Like straight, thy piety, to God and friends : 
Their later praise would still the greatest be, 
Aüd yet they altogether less than thee. 

Ben Jonson — To Edward Lord Ih 
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MCLXXXVI. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that there 
are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may not be 
placed in stations of life, which may give them an oppor- 
tunity of makin^ their fortunes. A well-regulated com- 
merce is not, like law, physic, or divinity, to be over- 
stocked with hands ; but, on the contrary, flourishes by 
m'iltitudes, and gives employment to all its professors. 
Fleets of merchantmen are so many squadrons of floating 
Shops, that vend our wares and manufactures in all the 
mai'kets of the world, and find out chapmen under both 
the tropics. — Addison, 

MCLXXXVIL 
If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great *twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the other. 
Downland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
Thou lov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound, 
That Phoebus* lute, the queen of music, makes; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd, 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 
One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

Shakspeare. 
MCLXXXVIIT. 
The good parishioner accuseth not his minister of spite 
in particulanzing him. It does not follow that the archer 
aimed because the arrow hit. But foolish hearers make 
even the bells of Aaron*s garments '' to chink as they 
think." And a guilty conscience is like a whirlpool 
drawing in all to itself, which would otherwise pass by.— > 
Füller. 

MCLXXXIX. 
In all mistakes the strict and T«g;vA^ 
Are found to be the desp*Tal'sX v?^.-^* Xo «t\» 
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And worst to be avoided, as a wound 
Is Said to be the harder curM that's round ; 
FoT errour and mistake the less they appear. 
In th' end are found to be the dangerouser ; 
As no man minds those clocks that use to go 
Apparently too over fast or slow. 

Butler. 
MCXC. 
If auy man think it a small matter, oi of roean concern- 
meot, to bridle bis tongue, he is much mistaken : for it is 
a point to be silent, when occasion requires ; and better 
than to speak, though never so well. — Plutarch, 

MCXCI. 
The portable quality of good-humour seasons all the 
parts and occurrences we meet with, in such a roanner, 
that there are no moments lost : but they all pass with so 
much satisfaction, that the heaviest of loads, (when it is a 
load,) that of time, is never feit by M&,^Steel€. 

MCXCII. 

To be angry, is to revenge the fault of others upou 
ourselves, — Popt» 

MCXCTIL 

Virtue is of no particular form or Station : the finest 
outlines of the human frame are frequently filled up with 
the duUest wits. A little diamond, well polished, is 
always of greater value than a rocky mountain, whatever 
may be its size and extent.— ^ur/on. 

MCXCIV. 

llie happy gift of being agreeable seems to consist not 
in one, but in an assemblage of talents tending to com- 
municate delight ; and liow many are there, who, by easy 
manners, sweetness of temper, and a variety of other un- 
definable qualities, possess the power of pleasing without 
any visjhle effort, without the aids of wit, wisdom, or 
learning, nay, as il s\\ou\d sewn, \a >iiw ^^^^xi^^ •, «.ad 
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this wiibout appeariog even to know that they possess it. 
— Cumberland. 

MCXCV. 

I coald wish for the sake of my country Mends, that 
there was such a kind of everlasting drapery to be made 
use of by all who live at a certain distance from the town, 
and that they would agree upon such fashions, as should 
oever be liable to changes and innovations. For want of 
tbis Standing dress, a man who takes a journey into the 
country is as much surprised as one who walks in a gal- 
lery of old family pictures, and finds as great a vanety of 
garbs and babits in the persons he converses with. Did 
they keep to one constant dress they would sometimes be 
in the fashion, which they never are as matters are 
managed at present. If, instead of running after the 
mode, they would cootinue fixed in one certain habit, the 
mode would some time or oiher overtake them, as a clock 
that Stands still issure to point right once in twelve 
hours. — Addison. 

MCXCVI. 

Why shouM the world be so averse 
To plagiary privateers, 
That all men's sense aud fancy seize, 
And make free prize of what they please? 
As if, because they huff and swell, 
like pilfrers, füll of wbat they steal, 
Others roight equal pow'r assume, 
To pay *em with as hard a doom ; 
To shut them up, like beasts in pounds, 
For breaking into other*s grounds ; 
Mark 'em with characters and brands, 
Like other forgers of men*s hands, 
Aod in effigy hang and draw 
The poor delinquents by club-law, 
When no indictment justly lies, 
But where the theft will bear a price. 

Butler, 
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MCXCVIL 
To paj for, personale, and keep in a man's hands, a 
greater estate tnan he really has, is of all others the most 
unpardonable vanity, and must in the end reduce the man 
who is guilty of it to dishonoar. Yet if we lock round us 
in any county of Great Britain, we shall see many in tbis 
fatal error ; if that may be called by so soft a name, 
which proceeds from a false shame of appearing what 
they really are, when the contrary behaviour would in a 
short time advance them to the condition which they 
pretend to. — Stetle, 

MCXCVnL 
Virtae, if not in action, is a vice ; 
And, when we move not forward, we go backward« 

Massinger, 

MCXCIX. 
The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable ; 
for the happy impute all their success to prudence and 
ment. — Swift, 

MCC. 

In oratory affectation must be avoided ; itbeing belter 
for a man by a native and clear eloquence to express 
himself, than by those words which may smell either of 
the lamp or inkhorn ; so that, in general, one may ob- 
serve, that men who fortify and uphold their Speeches with 
strong and evident reasons, have ever operated more on 
the minds of the auditors than those who have made rhe- 
torical excursions. It will be better for a man who is 
doubtful of bis pay to take an ordinarv silver piece with 
its due stamp upon it, than an extraordinary gitded piece 
which may percnance contain a baser metal under it ; and 
prefer a weU-favoured wholesome woman, though with a 
tawny complexion, before a besmeared and painted face. 
— Lord Herbert, 

MCCL 

üabeiais and all ot\ieT w\U «xe tkotKln^ compared with 
Johnson, You may be d\vexU^ Y»'^ >i)Ä^\av'W\'SOwBsssa 
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gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter otrt of you, 
whether you will or no. — Garrick. 

MCCII. 
The application of wit in the theatre has as strong an 
effect upon the manners of our gentlemen, as the taste of 
it has apon the writings of our authors. — Steck 

MCCIII. 
Valour employed in an ill quarrel, tums 
To cowardice, aud virtue then puts on 
Foul vice's vizor. 

Masainger, 
MCCIV. 
He lives long that lives well ; and time misspent, is 
Dot lived, but lost, Besides, God is better than his pro- 
mise if he takes from him a long lease, and gives him a 
freehold of a better value. — Füller. 

MCCV. 

A nasty tribe true friendship's hypocrites : 

(As like the dying) they do poor men fly ; 
But wealth (as wasps doth honey) them invites, 

Whose servile spirits ne'er tasted liberty : 
That dance about ucgovern'd youth in swarms. 
And play the tune, that their afFections charms. 
Who echo laughter, where they have their food, 

Whose souls are chan^lings, apes of human kind, 
Whose lives are govern'd by each potent nod ; 
By fortune not enslav'd, but their own mind ; 
Th' anvils of raillery ; so to it us'd, 
That when theyVe not, they thiak they're most abus'd. 

Plutarch, 
MCCVT. 
He must be very indifferently employed, who would 
take upon him to answer nonsense in form ; ridicule what 
is of itself a jest ; and put it upon the world to read a 
second book for the sake of the impertinencies of a 
former. — Shafteshury, 
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MCCVII. 
" Love Covers a multitude of sins.*' Wben a acar 
cannot be taken away, the next kind office is to hide it. — 
Love is never so blind as when it is to spy faults. — It is 
like the painter, who, being to draw the picture of a friend 
baving a blemish in one eye, woiild picture only the otber 
side of bis face. — ^It is a noble and great tbing to cover 
the blemishes and to excuse the failings of a friend ; to 
draw a curtain before bis stains, and to display bis per- 
fections ; to bury bis weaknesses in silence, but to pro- 
claim bis virtues upon the house-top. — South, 

MCCVITI. 
The tniest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 
As blind men use to bear tbeir noses higher 
Than those that have tbeir eyes and sight entire. 

Butler, 
MCCIX. 
Whereas men that marry women very much superior 
to themselves, are not so tnily husbands to their wives, as 
they are unawares made slaves to their portions. — Plu' 
tareh. 

MCCX. 
Those men who are fortunate enough to preserve their 
wits, become in the opinion of the world, little better 
than madmen, because in sooth they are unable to ride a 
horse with spirit, to carve dexterously at table, to cringe, 
to make congees, and to '* kiss away their bands in cour« 
tesies," which every fop and common swasher can do 
Their personal appearance, to say the tnith, is in general 
extremely awkward, odd, and singular. — Burton. 

MCCXI. 

The sufficiency of my merit, is to know that my merit 
B not sufficient. — St, Augustine, 

MCCXIT. 

Yon must not spare expense, bnt wear gay clothes. 
And you may be, too, prodigal of oatha. 
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To win a mistress' favour ; not afraid 
To pass unto her through her chambermaid. 
You may present her gifts, and of all sorts, 
Feast, dance, and revel ; they are lawful sports . 
The choice of suitors you must not deny her, 
Nor quarrel though you find a rival by her : 
Build on your own deserts, and ever be 
A stranger to love's enemy, jealousy. 

MaaHtiger, 
MCCXIII. 
Politeness is nothing more than an elegant and con« 
cealed species of flattery, tending to put the person to 
whom it is addressed in good humour and respect with 
bimse] f: but if there is a parade and display attected in 
tbe exertion of it, if a man seems to say — Look how con- 
descending and gracious I am ! — whilst he has only the 
common offices of civility to perform, such politeness 
seems founded in mistake, and calculated to recommend 
tbe wrong person ; and this mistake I have observed fre- 
quently to occur in French manners. — Cumberland, 

MCCXIV. 
To be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the city ; to 
bc a philosopher, from the world ; or rather, a retreat 
frora the world, as it is man's, into the world, as it is 
God's. — Cowiey, 

MCCXvA 
Is a certain truth, tbat a man \a never so easy, or so 
liftle imposed upon, as among peonle of the best sense : 
it costs far more Irouble to be admitied or continued in ill 
Company than in good ; as the former have less und er- 
stand ing to be employed, so they ha re more vanity to be 
pleased ; and to keep a fool constai itly in good humour 
with himself, and with others, is ao very easy task. — j 
Pope. 

MCCXVI. I 
I fear, pleasure is less understood in this age, which so 
much pretends to it, tbao in any slnce iVi« ci^^üoxv. \n. 
z 2 
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was admirably said of him, who first took notice, that 
(Res est severa voluptas) ** there is a certain severity in 
pleasure." WitUout that, all decency is banished ; and 
if reason is not to be present at our greatest satisfactions, 
of all the race of creatures, the human is the most miser- 
able. It was not so of old. When Virgil describes a 
wit, he always means a virtuous man ; and all his senti- 
ments of men of genius are such as show persons distin- 
guiühed from the common level of mankind ; such as place 
happiness in the contempt of low fears» and mean gratifi' 
cations : fears which we are subject to with the vulgär ; 
and pleasures which we have in common with beasts. 
With these illustrious personages, the wisest man was the 
greatest wit ; and none was thougbt worthy of that cfaa- 
racter unless he auswered this ezcellent^description of the 
poet : — 

Qui- — metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
ViRG. Georg, ii. 492. 



Happy the man, 

His mind possessiug in a quiet State, 

Fearless of fbrtune, aud resign'd to fate. 

Drydem 
Steele. 

MCCXVII. 

The modern world considers it as a part of politenes^, 
to drop the mention of kindred in all addresses to rela- 
tions. There is no doubt, that it puts our approbation 
and esteem upon a less partial footing. I think, wbere I 
value a frienq, I would not suiFer my relation to be obli- 
terated even to the twentieth generatbn : it serves to 
connect us closer. Wherever I disesteemed, I would ab- 
dicate my first-cousin. — Shenittone* 

MCCXVITI. 
A degree of luxury may be ruinous and perniciotts in a 
native of Switzerland, woich only fostera tlie arts, and 
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encourages industry, in a Frenchman or Englishman. We 
are not, therefore, to expect, either the same sentiments or 
the same laws in Berne, which prevail in London or 
Paris. — Ilume. 

MCCXIX. 

{Beauiy.) There's no miniature 

10 her fair face, but is a copious theme 

Which would, discours'd at large of, make a voliime. 

What clear arch*d brows ! what sparkling eyes ! the 

lilies 
Contending with the roses in her cheeks 
Who shal] raost set them off. What ruby lips ; — 
Or unto what cau I compare her neck, 
But to a rock of crystal t Every limb 
Proportion'd to love's wish, and in their neatness 
Add lustre to the riches of her habit, 
Not borrow from it. 

Äfasginger, 

MCCXX. 
A common-place look is what a provident poet cannot 
flubsist without, for this proverbial reason, tliat ** great 
wits have short memories ;*' and whereas, on the other 
band, poets being liars by profession« ought to have good 
memories. — Swift, 

MCCXXT. 
There is a practice as common as dangerous, amongst 
country people, who having received the goods that were 
Stolen frora them, partly out of foolish pity, and partly out 
of covetousness to save charges in prosecuting the law, 
ret the thief remains unpunished. Thus, whilst private 
osses are repaired, the wounds to the Commonwealth (in 
the breach ot the laws) are left uncured ; and thus petty 
larceners are encouraged into felons, and afterwards are 
hanged for pounds, because never whipt for pence ; who, 
if they had feit the cord, had never been brought to the 
halter. — Fitller, 

e3 
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MCCXXII. 
Marriage is the best sUte for man *in general ; and 
every man if a wone man, in proportion as he is unfit for 
the married State. — Johnson, 

Mccxxm. 

Should once the world resolve t' abolish 

All that's ridicnlous and foolish, 

It wou*d have nothing left to do, 

T* apply in jest or earaest to, 

No bus'ness of importance, play, 

Or State, to pass its time away. 

Buiter. 
MCCXXIV. 
Evasions are the common shelter of the hard-hearted, 
the false, and impotent, when called upon to assist ; the 
real great alone plan instantaneous help> even when their 
looka or words presage difficulties. — Lavater, 

MCCXXV. 

Jeremy, Sir, you're a gentleman, and probably under- 
stand fine feeding 9 but, if you please, I had rather be at 
board-wages. Does your Epictetus, or your Seneca here, 
or any of these poor ri:h rogues, teach you how to pay 
your debts without rooney ? will they shut up the mouths 
of your creditors 1 will Plato be bau for you \ or Dioge- 
nes, because he understands confinement, and lived in a 
tub, go to prison for you ? 'Slife ! sir, what do you mean, 
to mew yourself up here with three or four musty books, 
in commendation of starving and poverty ? 

Valentine. Why, sirrah, I have no monev, you know 
it ; and therefore resolve to rail at all that have : and in 
that I but follow the examples of the wisest and wittiest 
meo in all ages — these poets and philosophers, whom you 
naturally hate, for just such another reason ; because they 
abound in sense, and you are a fool. 

Jeremy. Ay, sir, I am a fool, I know it ; and yet, 
heaven help me ! J'm poor enough to be a wit. But 1 
was always a fool, when I told you what your expeuses 
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would bring you to; your coaches and your Iivenesj 
your treats and your balls ; your being in love with alady, 
that did not care a farthing for you in your prosperity ; 
and keeping Company with wits, that cared tor nothing 
but your prosperity, and now when you are poor, hate you 
as much as tbey do one another. — Love for Love — Von- 
greve» 

MCCXXVI. 

— — — — ^— Man was mark'd 

A friend in his creation to himself. 

And may with fit ambition conceive 

The greatest blessings, and the highest honours 

Appointed for him, if he can achieve them 

The right and noble way. 

Massinger, 

MCCXXVII. 
If the birth of the true gentlenian be not, at least his 
qualities are, generous. What if he cannot with the 
Hevenninghams of Suffolk count five-and-twenty knights 
of his famiiy, or teil sixteen knights successively with the 
Tilneys of Norfolk, or with the Nauntons show where 
their ancestors had seven hundred pounds a year before or 
at the conquest ; yet he hath endeavoured byhis own der 
serts to ennoble himself. Thus valour makes him son to 
Cssar, leaming entitles him kinsman to Tully, and piety 
reports him nephew to godly Constantine. It graceth a 
gentleman of low descent, and high desert, when he will 
own the meanness of his parentage, which some seventy 
years since shined in Cassiopea. But if he be generously 
Dorn see how his parents breed him. — FuUer, 

MCCXXVUI. 
Set him down as your inferior who listens to you in a 
t^te a t£te, and contradicts you when a third appears. — 
Lavater, 
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For error and mistake are infinite, 
But tnith has but one way to be i' th* right \ 
As numbers may t* infinity be grown, 
But never to be reduc*d to less than one. 

. Butlet, 

MCCXXX. / 

Smiles are powerful orators, and i lay convey, though 

/ in silence, matters of great signific tion to the heart^ 

^ U >Bat they may also lead a lover inti a (ooVs paradise ; 

y^ for there are many who, if they do >ut see a fair maid 
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laugh, or sbow a pleasant countenanc , immediately fancy ^ 
it a favour, bestowed peculiarly on t1 einselves.-^J?tfr/o». fl 

MCCXXXI. 

Were the books of our best autho s to be retailed in 
distinct sheets to the public, and every page submitted lo 
the taste of forty or fifty thousand reaaers, T am afraid 
we should complain of many 6at expressions, trivial obser- 
vations, beaten topics, and common thoughts, which go 
ofFvery well in the Inrnf. At the same time, notwith- 
Standing some papers may be made up of broken hints 
and irregulär sketches, it is often expected that every 
sheet should be a kind of treatise, and make out in thought 
wbat it wants in bulk : that a point of humour should be 
worked up in all its parts ; and a subject touched upon in 
its most essential articles, without the repetitions, tautolo- 
gies, and enlargements, that are inaulged to longer 
labours. — Additon. 

MCCXXXTI. 

A child is man in a sraall letter, yet the best copy of 
Adam, before he tasted of Eve or the apple ; and he is 
happy whose small practice in the world can only write 
bis character. His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled 
with observations of the world, wherewith, at length, it 
becomes a blurred note-book. He is purely happy, be- 
cause he knows no evil, nor hath made means by sin to be 
aequainted with misery. He arrives not at the mischief 
of being wise, nor endures evils to come, by foreseeiug 
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them. He kisses and loves all, and, when the smart oi 
the rod is past, smiles od bis beater. Nature and hi.s pa- 
rents alike dandle him, and tice him on wtth a bait of 
sugar to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like i 
young prentice the first day, and is not come to bis task of 
melancholy. All tbe language be speaks yet is tears, and 
they serve bim well enougb to express bis necessity 
His bardest labour is bis tongue, as if oe were loatb to use 
so deceitful an organ ; and he is best Company witb it 
wben be can bot pr attle. We laugb at bis foolish sports, 
but bis game is oiir e^^rnest ; and bis drums, rattles, and 
bobby-borses, but tbe emblems and mocking of man's 
business. His father batb writ bim as bis own little story, 
-wberein be reads tbose days of bis life that be cannot re- 
member, and s^bs to see wbat innocence be batb out- 
lived. Tbe eider be grows, be is a stair lower from God. 
He is the Cbristian's example, and tbe old man's relapse ; 
tbe one imitates bis pureness, and the other falls into bis 
simplicity. Could be put off bis body witb bis little coat, 
be had got eteroity witbont a buhlen, and e^chaoged but 
ooe beaven for anotber. — Bishop Earle. 

Mccxxxni. 

If I cowld dioose my readers, I would not wisb tbe 
most ignorant or tbe most learned to read my works ; 
not tbe former, for tbey would not do me justice, and 
not tbe latter, because I could not sufficiently please 
them. — LuciUus, 

MCCXXXIV. 

Man is to man all kind of beasts ; a fawning dog, a 
roaring lion, a tbieving fox, a robbing wolf, a dissembling 
crocodile, a treacberous decoy, and a rapacious vulture«-^ 
Ctnoley, 

MCCXXXV. 

Repentance hath a purifying power, and every tear is 
of a cleansing virtue ; but these penitential clouas must 
be still kept dropping ; one sbower will not suffice ; foi 
tepentance is not one single action, but a course.-^-^Sdu/A. 
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MCCXXXVL 

The metaphysick*s but a puppet motioo 
That goes with screws» the notion of a notbn ; 
The copy of a copy, and lame draught 
Unnaturally takea from a thou^ht : 
Tbat counterfeiU all pantomimick tricks. 
And turns the eyes like an old crucifix ; 
That counterchanges whatsoe'er it calls 
B' anotber name, and makes it tme or &lse ; 
Turas tnith to falsehood, falsehood into truth, 
By virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. 

Butler, 
MCCXXXVIL 
Whereas other passions, even when they are in their 
ruff and acme, do in some sort yield and admit reason 
into the soul, whicb comes to help it from without; anger 
ioes not, as Melanthius speaks, 

Displace the mind, and then act disraal things, 

but absolutely turns it out of doors, and bolts the door 
against it ; and, like those who bura their houses and 
themselves within them, it makes alLthings within füll of 
confusion, smoke and noise ; so that the soul can neither 
see nor hear any thing that might relieve it. Wherefore 
sooner will an empty ship in a storm at sea, admit of a 
governor from without, than a man, tossed Mrith anger and 
rage, listen to the advice of another, unless he have bis 
owu reason first prepared to entertain it. — Plutarch, 

MCCXXX\aiL 

The fatalist Stands a good chance of being contented 
with bis lot, unless 'tis ordained to the contrary. — Zini- 
fuertniutm 

MCCXXXTX. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and they not 
reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with whom they 
converse, by giving them the history of their pains and 
aches ; and i magine such narrations their quota of the 
conversation« 'Ais is of all other the meanest help to 
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discourse, and a man mnst not think at all, or think him- 
seif very insignificant, when be finds an account of bis 
headacb answered by anotber's asking what news in the 
last mail. — Sieele, 

MCCXL. 

— — — — — ^-- Is whispering notbing ? 
Is leaning cbeek to cheek 1 is meeting noses f 
Kissing witb inside lips ? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sighl ^a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty) horsing foot on foot ? 
Skniking in Corners ? \visbing clocks more swift 1 
Hours, minutes ? noon, midnigbt 1 and all eyes blind 
With pin and web, but tbeirs ; theirs only, 
Tliat would unseen be wicked t Is this notbing ? 
Why then the world and all tbat's in't is nothing ; 
The coverng sky is nothing, and Bohemia nothing ! 

Winter'» Tale, — Shakspeme. 

MCCXLI. 

Tbe enemy of art is the enemy of natnre ; art is nothing 
bot the highest sagacity and exertion of human nature ; 
and wbat nature will be bonour who houours not the 
human. — Lavater, 

MCCXUI. 
If thcu continuest to take delight in idle argumentation 
thou mayst be qualified to combat with the sophists, but 
wilt never know how to live with men. — Socrafet» 

MCCXLIII. 
Sir il/. Lacy» What a fine man 
Hath your taifor made you ! 

Pleiuy. Tis quite contrary, 
I have made my tailor, for my clothes are paid for 
As soon as put on ; a sin your man of title 
Is seldom guilty of. 

(■ity Madam,'— Manringe* 
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MCCXLIV. 

One may now know a man ibat oever convereed in thi 
World, by nis excess of good-breeding. A polite coantrj 
esquire snall xnake you as many bows in half an hovr, ai 
would scrve a courtier for a week. Tbere is infiniteiy more 
to do about place and precedency in ameeting of justices 
wives, than m an assembly of dvuthesaes.^— Addison, 

MCCXLV 
Books, to iudicious Compilers, are useful — ^to particolar 
arts and profeasioni abaolutely neoessary — to men of real 
Bcience tney are teols : but more are tooU to them.*— 
Jainefuma, 1773. 

MCCXLVI. 
InTention's hamorous and nice^ 
And never at command applies ; 
Disdains t' obey tbe prottaest wit, 
Unless it chance to b' in the fit ; 
Makes all her suitora course and wall 
like a proud minister of State, 
And, when she's serious, in some freak, 
Extrai^agant, and vain, and weak, 
Attend her silly lazy pleasure, 
Until she chance to be at leisure \ 
When 't is more easy to steal wit, 
To clip, and for?e, and counterfeit, 
Is both the bus ness and delight, 
like hunting-sports, of those that writt ; 
For thievery is but one sort, 
The leamed say, of hunting-sport. 

Hence 't is that some, who set up first 
As raw, and wretched, and unrerst> 
And open'd with a stock as poor 
As a healtby beegar with one sore ; 
That never writ m prose or verse, 
But pick'd, or cut it, like a pursv^ 
And at the best could but comrn.'; 
The petty larceny of wit. 
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To whom to write was to purloin, 
And printing but to stamp false com : 
Yet after long and sturdy endeavours 
Of being painful wit~receivers, 
With gath'ring rags and scraps of wit, 
As paper's made on which *t is vrit, 
Have gone forth authors, and acquired 
The right — or wrong to be admir'd 
And, arm'd with confidence, incurr'd 
The fool's good luck, to be preferr'd. 
Tot as a banker can dispose 
Of greater sums he only owes, 
Thau he who honestly is known, 
To deal in nothing bnt hia own, 
So whosoe'er can take up most, 
May greatest fame and credit boast. 

Hutler — on Plagiaries. 

MCCXLVIl. 
If we did but know how little some enjoy of the great 
things that they possess, there would not be much eiTirjf in 
the World.— yoimj'. 

MCCXLVIII. 
' Virtue I love, without austerity ; pleasure without ef- 
feminacjif ; and life without fearing its end. — St. Evre- 
ntond. 

MCJCXLIX. 
Five great enemies to peaco inhabit with us, viz. 
avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride, and that if 
those enemies were to be banished, we should infallibly 
enjoy perpetual peace. — Petrarck, 

MCCL. 
A mechanic looki to his tools ; a painter washes bis 
pencils ; a smith mends his hammer, anvil, or forge ; and 
a husbandman sharpens his ploughshare ; but scholara 
totally neglect those Instruments, the brain and spirits» 
by means of which they daily ränge through the regions 
of science and the wilds of nature. Like careless and 
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aDskilftd archen, tbey bend the bow antU it breaka. h 
almost every other pursuit, diligeiice aod industry are 
sure of beine rewarded witb success ; but in ihe beloved 
pursuiU of literatare, tbe most unremitted industry, though 
it may sometimes exalt a studeut's fame» is never favoDi' 
able to bis fortune, and always destructive of bis health. 
Every tbing is sacrificed to tbe enjoyment of tbis delightful 
tbougb laborious occupation. Saturn and Mercury, tke 
patrons of learning, are botb drv planets ; and Origanus 
observesy tbat it is no wonder tbe Mercurialists are poor, 
since tbeir patron Mercury was bimself a beggar. The 
destinies of old put poverty upon tbe celestial herald as a 
punisbment ; and ever since tbose Gemini, or twin-bom 
brats, Poetry and Poverty, bave been inseparable compa- 
nions« Their tutelary deity is enabled to fumisb them 
witb the riches of knowledge, but not of money. — Burton. 

MCCLL 

Quitt night, tbat brings 

Rest to the labourer, is the outlaw't day. 

In whicb be rises early to do wrong. 

And when bis work is ended, dares not sieep. 

Jfasnfurer, 
MCCUI. 
When self-interest inclines a man to print, be shoold 
consider tbat the purchaser expects a penny-wortb for his 
penny, and bas reason to asperse bis bonesty if be finds 
bimself deceived : also, tbat it is possible to publish a 
book of no value, which is too frequentljr tbe product of 
such mercenary people. When fäme is the principal 
object of our devotion, it should be considered wbetner 
our cbaracter is like to gain in point of wit wbat it will 
probably lose in point of modesty : otberwise, we sball be 
censored of vanity more than famed for genius, and depress 
our cbaracter while we strive to raise lU'^Shensione. 

MCCLIII. 

Never did any soul do good, but it came readier to d« 
the same again, with more enjoyment. Never was love 
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or ^ratitude, or bount^ practised but ^ith mck'easing joy, 
vhich made the practiser still more in love with tbe faii 
act. — Shafteibury, 

MCCLIV. 

He only ia great who has the habits of greatness ; who, 

after performing what none in ten thousand could accom- 

plish, passes on like Sampson, and " teils neither father 

nor mother of it." — Lavater, ^ 

^ , MCCLV. 

|The general a^edtation among men, of appearing greater 
than they are, in»es tbe whole world run into the habit 
of the courO Yolh see the lady^ who the day before was 
as varioilff^s a, rainbow, npon the time appointed for 
beginning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. Tbis humour 
does not prevail only on those whose fortunes can support 
any change in their equipage, nor on those only whose 
incoines demand the wantonness of new appearances; 
but on such also who have just enough to clothe tbem. 
An old acquaintanee of mine, of ninety pounds a year, 
who has naturally the vanity of being a man of fashlon 
deep at bis heart, is very much put to it to bear the mor- 
tality of princes. He made a new black suit upon the 
death of the King of Spain, he turned it for the King of 
Portugal, and he now keeps bis Chamber while it is 
scouring for the Emperor. He is a good economist in his 
extravagance, and makes only a fresh black button on bis 
iron-grey suit for any potentate of small territories ; he 
indeed adds bis crape batband for a prince whose exploits 
he has admired in the Gazette. — Steek — On Public 
Afoumings, 

MCCLVI. 
We may compare the soul to a linen cloth ; it must be 
£rst washed, to take off its native hue and colour, and to 
inake it white ; and afterwards it must be ever and anon 
washed, to preserve and to kecp it white. — South, 

MCCLVII. 
Poets may boost, as safely vain, 
Their works shall with tho world rem lio 
2 a2 
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Both bound together live or die, 
The Verses and the prophecy. 

• • • • 

Poets tbat lasting marble seek» 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek : 
We write in saod, our language grows, 
And like the tide, our work o*erflows 

Waller— On EngKsh Vene, 

MCCLVfll. 
The ordinary writers of niorality prescribe to theirread 
ers after the Galenic way ; their medianes are made up 
in laige quantities. An essay-writer must practise in the 
Chemical method, and eive the virtue of a füll draught in 
a few drops. Were allbooks reduced thus to their quiat- 
essence, many a bulky author would make bis appear- 
ance in a penny- paper. There would be scarce such a 
thing in nature as a folio ; the works of an age would be 
contained on a few shelves ; not to mention millions of 
volumes tbat would be utterly annihilated. — Addison. 

MCCUX. 
Those tbat go up bill use to bow 
Their bodles forward, and stoop low, 
To pcHse. tbemselves, and sometimes creep, 
When th' way is difficult and steep : 
So those at court, tbat do addreßs 
By low ignobie offices, 
Can stoop at any thing that's base, 
To wriggle into trust and grace, 
Are like to rise to greatness sooner 
Than those that go by worth and honour. 

Butkr, 

MCCLX. 

The sword of wit, like the scythe of time, cuts down 
friend and foe, and attacks every thing that accidentalljf 
lies in its way.— Xorrf Orrery, 
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MCCLXI. 
It is true fortitude to stand firm against 
All shocks of fate, vvhen cowards faint and die 
Id fear to suffer more calamity. 

Mtunng&r, 
MCCLXII. 
A large retinue lipon a small income, like a large 
cascade upon a small stream, tends to discover its tenuity. 

MCCLXm. 
It is no disgrace not to be able to do every thing ; but 
to undertake, or pretend to do, what you are not made for, 
is not only sbameful, bnt extremely troublesome and 
vezatious. — Plutarch, 

MCCLXIV. 
Good manners is tbe arf of making those people easy 
witb wbom we converse. Whoever makes tbe fewest 
persons uneasy, b tbe best bred in tbe Company. — Swifit 

MCCLXV. 

Some men are so covetous, as if tbey were to live for 
ever, and otbeis so profuse, as if tbey were to die tbe • 
nezt moment. — Aristotle, 

MCCLXVI. 
A contented Citizen of Milan, wbo bad never passed 
beyond its walls diiring the course of sixty years, being 
ordered by tbe governor not to stir beyond its gates, 
became immediately miserable, and feit so powerral an 
iDclination to do tbat wbicb be bad so long contentedly 
neglected, tbat, on bis application for a release from this ''^ 
restraint being refusejLJi£L,btcame quite melancboly, and | 
. at last died of grief. /Thepalns of imprisonmeut timf like ' 
those of servitude, arraoref in conception tban in reality. / 
We are all prisoners. WlJit is life, but tbe prison of the / 
soul? To some men tbt wide seas are but narrow / 
ditches, and tbe world itsaf too limited fot lUeit dÄ&\\^%\ \ 
to Toam from east to weatJfrom noitVi lo MiQXNi> \% >^^\^ 

;a3 
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f sole delight ; and wben Oej hvit pnt a giidle roosd tbe 

[ moon. — Bmrimu 1 

^ f^ M<|CLXyiL 

AmoBg wdl-bred pecmle, a mutoal deference ia af- 
fected ; contempt of otnen diaguised ; authority coo- 
cealed ; attention giren to eadi in Ins toro ; and an easy 
fltream of conversation maintained, withont vehemence, 
witboot intemiption, witbout eagerness for yictory, and 
withont any airs of superiority^ — Hume, 

McciÄVni. 

Base is Ümt oatnre, who will not have tbeir branches 
lopt, tili their bodies be felled ; and will let go none of 
tbeir goods, as if it presaged tbeir speedy deatb ; whereas 
it does not foUow, tbat he tbat putsoff tus cloke, most 
presently go to bed. — Pkiier. 

MCCIXDL 

Nor custom, nor ezample, nor yast numbers 

Of such as do offend, make less the »n. 

For each particnlar crime, a stiict aeconnt will be ex 

aeted ; and tbat comfort wbich 
The damned pretend, fellows in naserj, 
Takes nothing from tbeir tonnents. 

HasMger, 
MCCLXX. 
Wben cfaildren go to school, they sboidd have one to 
attend tbem, who may tafce care of tbeir maimers, as well 
as the scboolmaster doth of tbeir leaming; for, among 
boys, all vice is easily leamed ; and bere I coold wisb as 
constantly observed, tbat neitber the master should cor- 
rect bim for faults of bis manners, nor bis governor for 
manners for the faults of bis learning. — Life of Lord 
Herbert ofCherhury, 

MCCLXXI. 
I have sometimes seen a couple of armies drawn up lo- 
getber on the stage, wben tbe poet bas been disposed to 
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do hoDoiir to his generals. It is impossible for the reader's 
imagination to multiply twenty men into such prodigious 
mnltitudes, or to fancy that two or three bundred thou- 
sand soldiers are fighting in a room of forty or fifty vards 
in compass. Inekknts of such natore sbould be told, not 
rcpmented^ — Addison, 

MCCLXXII. 
Man is supreme lord and master 
Qf his own min and disaster ; 
Ck>ntrols his fate, but nothing less 
In ord*ring his own happiness : 
For all lus care and providence 
Is too, too feeble a aefence 
To render it secure and certün 
Against the injuries of fortune $ 
And oft', in spite of all his wit, 
Is lost with one unlucky hit. 
And min'd with a circumstaoce» 
Aod mere punctilio» of chance. 

Butter, 

MCCLXXIII. 
The ^fference between what is called ordinary Com- 
pany and good compani^, is only heering the same tbings 
Said in a little room, or in a large saloon, at small tables 
or at great tables, before two candles or twenty sconces, 
—Pope. 

MCCLXXIV. 
Exteeme volaiile and sprightly tempen seem incon- 
tistent widi acj great eojoyment. There is teo mtich 
tiroe wasted in the mere transition from one object to 
another. No room for those deep iropressioos, which are 
made alone by the duration of an idea, and are quite re* 
quisite to any strong Sensation, either of pleasure or of 
pain. The bee to collect honey, or the spider to gather 
poison, must abide some time upon the weed or flower. 
They wiiose 6uids are mere sal volatile, seem rather 
cbeerful than happy men. The teroper above described 
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18 oftener the lot of wits, than of peraons of great abilities. 
— Shenstone. 

MCCLXXV. 
He who writes what he should speak, and dares not 
speak what he writes, is either like a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, or like a sheep iu a wolf s skin. — Lavater, 

MCCLXXVI. 
A man advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 
upon his former life, and call that only life which was 
passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all 
parts which were not pleasant to him, will find himself 
verv yuung, \i not in bis infancy. Sickness, ill-humour, 
and idleness, will have robbed liiro of a great share ofthat 
Space we ordinarily call our Xiie,'— Steck. 

MCCLXXVn. 
.The continuance and frequent fits of anger produce an 
evil habit in the soul, called wrathfulness, or a propensity 
to be angry ; which ofttimes ends in choler, bitterness, 
and morosity ; when the mind becomes ulcerated, peevish, 
and querulous, and like a thin, weak plate of iron, re- 
ceives impression, and is wounded by the least occurrence. 
—Plutarch, 

MCCLXXVm. 
It fares with men, in reference to their {Mtxxe estate- 
and the condition upon which they must pass to it, much 
as it does with a merchant having a vessel ricbly fttiugbt 
at sea in a storm : the storm grows higher and higher, and 
threatens the utter loss of the ship : but there is one, aod 
but one certain way to save it, which is, by throwing its 
rieh lading overboard; yet still, for all this, the man 
knows not but possibly the storm may cease, and so allbe 
preserved. However, in the mean time, there is little or 
no probability that it will do so ; and in case it should not, 
he is then assured that he must lay his life, as well as bis 
rieb comoiodities^^D the cmeV de«^, — SowtH, 
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• MCCLXXIX. 

Sweetliearts are .the things gypsies live upon, which they 
bestow very plentifully upon all those that apply tbem- 
selves to them. You see now and then some naadsome 
youDg jades among them : the sluts have very ofteD white 
teeth and black eyes. — Addison, 

MCCLXXX. 
Truth needs no colour, with his colour fixM^ 
Beauty no pencil, beauty*s truth to lay : 
But best is best, if never intermix'd 1 

Shakspeare, 

MCCLXXXT. 

He that prefers the boasted excellence of ancient timea, 
to the eudearments and embellishments of modern life, 
may be charged with the depraved taste of the Hottentot, 
who, on his retum to his native country, shook off the 
European dress, nauseated European food, and indalged in 
all the ezcesses of his countrymen. — Parr, 

MCCLXXXIL 

— ^— He that will undergo 

To make a judgment of a woman's beauty. 
And see throngh all her plasterings and paintings, 
Had need of Lycneus' eyes, and with more ease 
May look, like faim, through nine mud walls, than makt 
A tme discovery of her. 

Matting-er, 

MCCLXXXin. 
A poet, that falls in writing, becomes often a morose 
critic. The weak and insipid white wine makes at length 
ezcelle :t vinegar. — Shemstane, 

MCCLXXXIV. 
Tlie oovetous person Uvea as if the world were mad« 
altogether for him, and not he for the world ; to take in 
every thing, and part with nothing. — Soutk, 
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MCCLXXXV. 

Poctry IS the inseparable property of cvery man in love* 
and as men of wit write verses on those occasions, th 
rest of the world repeat the verses of others. — Hughet, 

/ MCCLXXXVL 

A ship is not so long a-riJ^ng, as a young girl is in ^ 

/ trimming herseif up against Iie arrival of her sweetheart. 

No painter's shop, no flower Jmeadow, no graceful aspect 

in the storehouse of nature^ts comparable to a nomsetOt 

or Venetian virgin, who is |dressing for a husband.— ' 

•l/ Burton, 

^ MCCLXXXVII. 

Fetters, though made of ^old, 

Express base thraldom ; and all delicates 
Prepared by Median cooks for epicures, 
When not our own, are bitter ; quilts fill'd high 
With gossamore and roses cannot yield 
The body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
With anguish and affliction. 

Äfassinger. 
MCCLXXXVIII. 
The maleconteDt is neitber well, füll nor fasting ; and 
though he abound with complaints, yet nothing dislikes 
him but the present ; for what he condemns while it was, 
once passed, ne magnifies and strives to recall it outof the 
jaws of time. What he hath he seeth not, his eyes are 
so taken up with what he wants ; and what he sees, he 
caieth not for, because he cares so much for that which is 
noU—HalL 

MCCLXXXIX. 

As it is not enough for a man to have a diamond unless 
it is polished and cut out into its due angles, and a foil 
be set underneath, whereby it may the better transmit 
and vibrate its native lustre and rays ; so it will not be 
sufHcient for a man to have a ffreat understanding in all 
matters, unless the said understanding be not only 
polished and clear, but undeTsel, a.ud holten a little witb 
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those fignres, tropes, and colours, which rhetoric afTords, 
#here there is use of persuasioti. — Lord Herbert, 

MCCXC. 
Perpetual aiming at wit is a very bad part of conversa* 
tion. It is done to support a character : it generally 
falls : it is a sort of insuit on the Company, and a con- 
straint upon the Speaker. — Swift, 

MCCXCI. 

The generality of mankind, either out of laziness, or 
diffidence of their being able to judge right in points that 
are not very clear, are apt rather to take things upon 
trust, than to give themselves tbe trouble to examine 
whetber they be true or no ; but, when they find what a 
man undertakes to eive them for a demonstration is really 
Qone at all, they do not only conclude, that they are 
deceived by him, but be^^in to suspect they have been ill- 
used by tbose who first imposed upon them a notion, for 
which, perhaps, no demonstration can be given ; and 
from this suspicion they run to another of a mure dan« 
gerons consequence, that what is not demonstrable, may 
also not be Xixxtj^-Buchingham, 

MCCXCII. 
There is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady's 
h^ad-dress. Within my own memory, I have known it 
rise and fall within thirty degrees. — Additon, 

MCCXCIII. 
From the ezpedition of some travellers we are not to 
conclude that Knowledge of the world may be caught 
with a glance ; or in other words, that they are geniuses, 
who " grasp a System bv intuition." They might gain 
as much information if the^ skimmed over the continenl 
with a balloon. The vanous places they riy through 
appear like the shifting scenes of a pantomime, which 
just catch the eye, and obliterate the faint impressions o 
each other. We are told of a noble Roiöää, vjW ^w^\ 
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recollect all the articles that had been pürchased at an 
auctioDy and the names of the several bnyers. The me- 
inory of our travellers ougbt to be of equal capacity and 
retentiveness, considering tbe short time tbey allow them- 
selves for the inspection of curiosities. — Kett, 

MCCXCiy. 

OpinioD governs all mankind, 

Like the blind's leading of the blind ; 

For he that has no eyes in 's head 

Must be by a dog glad to be led ; 

And no beasts have so little in 'em, 

As that inhuman brüte, opinion ; 

'Tis an infectious pestilence, 

The tokens upon wit and sense, 

That with a venomous contiigion 

Invades the sick imagination ; 

And when it seizes any part, 

It strikes the poison to the heart. 

This men of one another catch 

By contact, as the humours match 

And nothing's so perverse in nature 

As a profound opiniator. 

Buler, 
MCCXCV. 
The propensity of rieh and worthless people to appear 
with a splendour upon all occasions, puts me in mind of 
the country shopkeeper, who gilds his boxes in order to 
be the receptacle of pitch or tobacco. It is not unlike 
the management at our theatres-royal, where you see a 
piece of candle honoured with a crown.-^^A^M/om*. 

MCCXCVI. 

The brain certainly is a great starver, where it aboundsi 
and the thinking people of the world (the philosophers 
and virtuosos especially) must be contented, I find, witb 
a moderate shäre of bodily advantages, for the sake of 
what they call parts and capacity in another sense. — 
Shafietburtf. 
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L^aining is like mftcury, one of the most powerful 
and cxcellent things in\^ world in skilful hands; in 
unskilfu], the most mischiev^ns. — Pope, 

MCCXCVIII. 
ITierc are some men who are busy in idleness, and make 
the leisure of peace not only more troublesome, but even 
more wicked tnan the business of war. — Burton, 

MCCXCIX. 

Ne man can mortgage his injustice as a pawn for his 
«delity.— Ä«r*& 

MCCC. 
In marriage, fie best bowls at the mark of his own con« 
tentment, who, besides the aimof his own eye, is directed 
by his father, who is to give him the ground.— Fw/fer. 

ItfGGCI. 

- the miserable 



Condition of a princc ; who, though he vary 

More sliapes than Proteus, in his mind and mannen» 

He cannot win an universal suffrage 

From the many-headed monster, multitud« ! 

Like ./ülsop's foolish frogs, they trample on him 

As a senseless block, if hi» government be easy ; 

And, if he prove a stork, they croak and rail 

Against him as a tyrant 

^ Mtusinga. 

^ MCöCn. / 

VHair-dressers and tailorsinay be considered as Graces 
in leagiie with Cupid ; for aH lovers are anxious to trick 
themselves out ; to be spruke in their apparel ; to have 
their locks neatjy combea an|d curiously curled ; to adorn 
their shoes with elegant tiesL their points with becoming 
gaieties ; to be point device |n all their accoutrements • 
to appear, as it were, in print \ in short, to walk in print, 
2 B 
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to eat in priDt» to drink impiint, and to be mad In print. 
'jBmriom. \ > 

MpCCIIL 
In England, every mau may be an author that can 
write ; for they bave by law a fiberly, not only of saying 
what they please, but of being also as dull as they please. 
—Goldsmitk. 

MCCCIV. 
Plenty and indigence depend upon the opinion every 
one bas of them ; and riches, no more than glory or health, 
have no more beauty or pleasure, than their possessor is 
pleased to lend them. — Montaigne, 

MCCCV. 

Lamentation is the only musidan that always, like a 
screech owl, alights and sits on the roof of an angry man, 
while within, the Stewards are beaten, and the maid« 
servants tormented. — Phaarch, 

MCCCVI. 

Our booksellers' shelves are loaded with volumes in 
the unfruitfiil road of piain sense and nature ; and unless 
an author can sharoe himself from this common track, he 
Stands as little chance to be known, as a comet in its 
aphelion, — Mn, Cowleff* 

MCCCVIL 
We never are satisfied with our opinions» whatever we 
may pretend, tili they are ratified and confinned by the 
suffrages of the rest of mankind. We dispute and wrangle 
for ever ; we endeavour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them. — Sir J, Reynold», 

Äicccvni. 

I am not at all mortified, when sometimes I see my 
works thrown aside by men of no taste nor learning. 
There is a kind of heaviness and ignorance that hangs 
upon the minds of ordinary men, which is too thick 
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for knowledge to break throiigh. Their souls are not to 
De enlightened. 

■ Nox atra cavi circumvolai umbHL 

Virg, jEn, ü. 360. 

Black night enwraps them in her gloomy shade. 

To these I miist apply the fable of the mole, that after 
having consulted many oculists for the bettering of bis 
sigbt, was at last provided witb a good pair of spectacles , 
but vpoD his enaeavouring to xnake use of them, bis 
mother told him very prudently» " That spectacles, though 
they might help the eye of a man, could be of no use to a 

MCCCIX. 
As wine that wlth its own weigbt runs is best. 
And counted much niore noble than the prest; 
So is that poetry nvhose gen'rous strains 
Flow without servile study, art, or pains. 

Butler, 

MCCCX 

It is a point out of r'oubt with me, that the ladies are 
most properly the judges of the men*s dress, and the men 
of that of the ladies. — Shefutone. 

MCCCXI. 

Zeal für the public good is the cbaracteristic of a man 
of honour, and a gentleman, and nmst take place of plea- 
sures, pro€ts, and all other private grätiiications. Who- 
ever wants this motive, is an open enemy, or au inglo- 
rious neuter to mankind, in proportion to the misapplied 
advantages with which nature and fortune have blessed 
him. — Guardian, 

Mcccxn. 

Wit, to be well defined, must be defined by wit itself * 
then 'twill be worth listening to. — Zimmerman. 
2b3 
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/ MCCCXIX.^ X 

/ Some hold, when hospitality diei in England, she gave 
I her last groan among the yeoroen|of Kent. And stül at 
/ our yeomen*« tables, yoa shall nave as many junts as 
dishes. No meat disguised witi stränge sances; no 
straggUng joynt of a sbeep in the Vnidst of a pasture of 
grasse, beset with salads ou every ude« but roore solid 
substantial food : no serviters (morAnimble with their 
hands than the guests with their teem) take away meat 
before stomachs are taken away. lAre you -have that ' 
which in itself is good, made better by me störe of it, and 
')est by the welcome to it.— Fw/Zer. «^ 

MCCCXX. 

If the show of any tfaing be good lor any thing, I am 
sure siucerity is better ; for why does any man disseinble, 
or seem to be that which he is not, bat because he tbinks 
it good to have such a quality as he pretends to. — Tu- 
lotsott. 

MCCCXXI. 

Is it not a mortifying consideration, that the powers of 
reason should be less prevalent than those of matter ; and 
that a page of Seneca cannot raise the spirits, when a pint 
of claret will 1 — Fitzosbortie's Letters, 

Mcccxxir. 

To see sad sights m^es more, than hear them told ; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy motion, that it doth behold ; 

When every part a part of woe doth bear, 

'Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear. 

Deep sounds make lesser noise, than shallow fords ; 

And sorrow ebbs being btown with wind of words. 

Shakspeare» 
MCCCXXTIT. 

A pension, given as a reward for service to the State, 
is surely as good a ground of property as any security for 
money advanced to the State. It is a better ; for money 
jspsud, aiW well paid, to obtaln that service. — Burke, 
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MCCCXXIV. 
Affections, like the conscience, are rather to be led 
han drawn ; and *tis to be feared, they that marry where 
-hey do not love, will love where they do not marry. — 
F\Ukr. 

MCCCXXV. 

Asamalicious censure craftily worded and pronounced 
witb assurance is apt to pass with mankind for shrewd 
wit; so a virulent maxim in bold expressions, though 
without any justness of thought, is readily received for true 
philosophy. — Shaftesbury. 

MCCCXXVI. 

What a bridge 

Of glass I walk upon, over a river 
Of certaiu min, mine own weighty fears 
Cracking what would support me ! and those help»* 
Which confidence lends to others, are from me 
Ravish'd by doubts, and wilful jealousy. 

Massitig'er. 

MCCCXXVII. 

To profess judgment, and to profess wit, both arise 

from the same failure ; which is want of judgment. The 

poverty of the critic this way proceeds from the abuse of 

nis faculty ; that of the wit, from the neglect of it. — Steele, 

MCCCXXVIII. 
The beasts show us plainly how much our diseases are 
owing to the perturbations of our minds. We are told 
that the inhabitants of Brazil die merely of old age, owing 
to the serenity and tranquillity of the air in which they 
live ; but I ascribe it rather to the serenity and tranquillity 
of their souls, which are free from all passion» thought, or 
laborious and unpleasant employment. As great enmi- 
ties spring from great friendsnips, and mortal distempers 
from vigorous health, so do the most surprisin^ and the 
wildest phrensies from the high and lively a;^ta.tiQn& q\ 
our souJs. — Montaigne» 
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MCCC3CXXIX. ^ 

He who, belog master of khe fittest moment to crosh 
bis enemy, magnauimously peglecU it, is bom to be a 
conqueror. — Idtvaier, j 

I \ 

^ MCCCXL. ^ 

y^ Whilst shame keeps its watch, virtuf is not wholly ex- 
X tinguisbed from the beart, nor will mo< eration be utterly 
( exiled from the minds of tyrants. — Buf ke. 

MCCCXLL 

Wine fills the veins, and healths are understood 
To give our friends a title to our blood : . 
Who, naming me, doth warm bis courage so, 
• Shows for my sake what bis bold band would do. 

Waüer. 
MCCCXLII. 
I have observed in most of the modern Latin poems 
which I have accidentally run over, a remarkable barren- 
ness of sentiment, and nave generally found the poet 
degraded into the parodist. It is usually the little 
dealers on Parnassus, who have not a sufficient stock of 
genius to launch out in a more enlarged commerce with 
the Muses, that hawk about these classical gleanings. 
The style of these Performances always puts me in mind 
of Harlequin's snutt, which he collected by borrowing a 
pinch out of every man's box he could meet, and theo 
retailed it to bis customers under the pomj^us title of 
tabac de mUleßeurs. Half a line from Virgil or Lucre- 
tius, pieced out with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, is 
generally the motley mixture which enters into compo- 
sitions of this sort — Fitzosbome*s Letters, 

MCCCXLHI. 

Hourly we see, some raw pin-feathered thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights, and heroes sing : 
Who for false quantities was whipt at scbooi 
But t'other day, and breaking ^Twsflaai-nile^ 
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Whose trivial art viasnever tried, above 
The bare description of a native grove : 
Who knows not how to praise the country störe, 
Tbe feasts, the baskets, nor the fatted boar ; 
Nor aint the flow'ry fields,that paint themsel ves before. 

Dryden^s Perseus, 
MCCCXLIV. 
It is a proverb in China, that an European sufTers 
not even his spittle to be lost : the maxim, however, is not 
sufficiently strong, ance they seil even their lies to great 
advantage. Ever^ natioo drives a considerable trade in 
this commodity with their neighbours. — Goiäsmith, 

MCCCXLV. 
The mind is bat a harren soil ; a soil which is sopn 
ezhausted, and will produce no crop, or only one, unles» 
it be continually fertilized and enriched with foreign 
matter. — Sir J, Reynolds. 

MCCCXLVI. 
> As a horse 



Is still a horse, for all his golden trappings, 

So your men of purchased titles, at tneu* best, are 

But serving men in rieb livenes./ 

/ Massinger, 

/^ MCCCXLVII. ^ 

/ The nicest constitutions of govoiament are often like 
/ the finest pieces of clockwork, vAiich, depending on so 
many motions, are therefore mord subjeet to be out of 
Order. — Pope. \ y 

\^ MCCCXLVTII. 

Sports and gaming, whether pnrsued from a desire 
of gain or love of pleasnre, are as ruinous to the temper 
and disposition of the party addicted to them, as they 
are to his fiune and fortune. — Burion, 

MCCCXLIX. 

To speak and to offend, with some people, are but oue 

and the same thin^; their words are Ci^\i%Vv\. m\^ ^^ 
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MCCCLV. 

They are the same beams that shine and enlighten, aiul 
are apt to scorch too, and it is impossible for a man en- 
gaeea in any wicked way, to have a clear underatanding 
of it, and a quiet mind in it altogether. — South, . 
MCCCLVI. 

Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that which » man 
submitg to for his livelihood, or that which he undergoes 
for his pleasure. The latter of them generally changes 
the nameof labour for that of exercise, but differs only 
from ordinary labour as it rises from anothier motive. 
A country life abounds in both these kinds of labour, 
and for that reason gives a man a greater stock of 
health,and consequent\y a more perfect eujoyment of 
himself, than any other way of life. I consider the body 
as a System of tubes and glands, or, to use a more nistic 
phrase, a bündle of pipes and strainers, fitted to one 
another after so wondenul a manner as to make a pro- 
per engine for the soul^ to work with. This description 
does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tenaons, 
veins, nerves, and arteries, but every muscle and every 
ligature, which is a composition of fibres, that are so 
roany imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all 
sides with invisible glands or strainers. — ^etduon. 

MCCCLVII. 

All writers, tho' of difTrent fancies« 
Do make all people in romances, 
That are distress'd and discontent, 
Make songs, and siqg t' an Instrument, 
And poets by their suflTrings grow ; 
As if there were no more to do, 
To make a poet excellent, 
But only want and discontent« 

Butler. 
MCCCLVIII. 
Conscience is a great ledger book, in which all our 
offences are wntten and registered, and which time re< 
veah to the stose and {^\vq% of the offender. — Burtan, 
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MCCCLIX. 
People say, *' Do not regard M^hat he says, now he is 
m liquor." Perbaps it is the only time be ought to b^ 
regarded : " Aperit prscordia über.** — Shenatone, 

MCCCLX. 

Wioes, the stronger they be, the more lees they have 
when they are new. Many boyes are muddy-headed tili 
they be clarified with age, and such afterwards prove the 
best. BristoTl diamonds are both bright, and sauared 
and pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthlesse ; 
whereas Orient ones in India are rough, and nigged 
liaturally. Hard, rugged, acd dull natures of youth ac- 
quit themselves afterwards the jeweils of the countrey, 
and therefore their dulnesse at nrst is to be borne with, 
if they be diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himself who beats nature in a boy, fcr a fault. 
And I question whether all the whipping in the world 
can make their parts, which are naturally sluggish, rise 
one minute before the houre Nature hath appointed.-^ 
Füller. 

MCCCLXI. 

A right mind and generous afFection hath more beauty 
and charms than all other symmetries in the world be- 
^ides : and a grain of honesty and native worth is 
of more value than all the advendtious omaments, 
estates, or preferments ; for the sake of which some of 
the better sort so oft tum knaves ; fbrsaking their prin- 
ciples, and (|uitting their honout and freedom for a mean, 
iimoroua»' shifting State of gaudy servitude. — Shaftesburyk 

MCCCLXII. 

Virtue, though in rags, may ch allenge more than vice 
•et off with all the trim of greatness. — Afattinger. 

MCCCLXIII. 
Ethics make a man's soul mannerly and wise; but 
logic is the armoury of reason, furi^ishl wilVi ?iÄ. iä«sc»n^ 
and defensive weapoDS, — Puller, 
2rS> 
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MCCCLXIV. 
lodolence is, metbinks, aa iutermediate State betwee*i 
pleasure and pain, and very mach unbecommg any pan 
of oor life after we are out of the nurse's arms. — Steek, 

MCCCLXV. 
It fares with religion as with a sbuttlecock, which is 
stricken froin one to anotber, and rests witb none. The 
rieh apprehend it to bave been designed for the poor ; 
and tbe poor, in their tum, think it caiculated chieflj 
for tbe rieh. An old aequaintanee of mine, wbo omitted 
an opportunity of doing good^discoursed with the barber 
wbo sbaved bim on bis mauner of spending the sabbatb, 
(which was not quite as it should be,) and the necessity 
of bis having more religion than be seemed at present 
possessed of. Tbe barber proceeding in bis work of 
lathering, replied, " that be bad tolerably well for a 
barber ; as, in bis apprebension, one-third of tbe religion 
necessary to save a gentleman would do to save a bar- 
ber," — BUhop Home. 

^ MCCCLXVL 
Some call it fury, some a muse, 
That, as possessing devils use, 
Haunts and forsakes a man bv fits, 
And when he's in, he's out of 's wits. 

Butler, 

MCCCLXVII. 

Tbe most consummate selfisbness would incline a per- 

son, at bis death, to dispose of bis efFects agreeably to 

dutj, that he may secure an interest in tbe world (o 

which be is going. — Shenstone. 

MCCCLXVTII. 
Wbere tbere is much pretension, much has been bor- 
rowed ; nature never pretends. — Lavater, 

MCCCLXIX. 
Men of extraordinary tallnesse (though otberwise little 
deferving, are made porters to lor£; and those of 
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anasuaU littlenesse are made ladies dwarfit, whilst tnen 
of moderate stature may want mastere. Thus, many no- 
torious for extremities, may find favourers to preferre them, 
-whilest moderate men in tbe middle trutb, may want any 
to advance them. But what saith the apostle 1 '* If in 
this life onely we had hope, we are of all men the moet 
miserable." — FuUer, 

MCCCLXX. 
The more you speak of yourself, the more you are 
likely to lie : say but little, *twiU scarcely gain belief) 
so streng are partiality and envy. — Zimmerman, 

MCCCLXXI. 
Some weak men think the death of a young boy ought 
to be bome witb patience ; but should an Infant in the 
cradle happen to die, there is not the least ground of 
complainL And yet, in thia last case, nature exerts her 
love more vigoroasly than in the other. Ay, but say 
they, the latter had not as yet tasted the sweetness of 
life ; wbereas the other had entertained very great ez- 
pectationsi and had even begun to enjoy them. In other 
matters, however, 'tis thougbt much preferable to recetve 
a part rather than none at all ; and why not so with 
regard to Ufe ? — Cicero, 

MCCCLXXU. 

Empty men 
Are trumpets oftheir own deserts ; but you, 
That are not in opinion best in proof, 
Really good, and füll of glorious parts, 
Learn the report of what you are to fame ; 
Which from the ready tongues of all good men, 
Aloud proclaims you. 

MCCCLXXin. 
I look upon every man as a suicide from the moment 
be takes the dicelJox desperately in bis band, and alt 
that follows in bis career from that fatal time is only 
sbarpening the dagger before he stnkes it to bis beart. 
. — Cumberland» 

2t:3 
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MCCCLXXIV. 

It is lamentable to behold witb what lazy scorn many 

of the yawning readers in our age, novir-a-days, travel 

over forty or fifty pages of preface and dedication (which 

18 the usual modern stint) as if it were so much Latin. 

MCCCLXXV. 
The common turn of human application may be di- 
Tided into love, ambitioa, and avarice, and whatever 
victories we gain in these our particular pursuits, there 
will always be some one or other in the paths we tread, 
whose superior happiness will create new uneasiness, 
and employ us in new contrivances ; and so through all 
degrees there will still remain the insatiable desire of 
some seeming unacquired good, to imbitter the possession 
of whatever others we are accommodated with. If we 
suppose a man perfectly accommodated, and trace him 
through all the gradations betwixt necessity and super- 
fluity, we shall find that the slavery which occasioned 
his first activityy is not abated, but o'nly diversifie^ — 
Steele. 

ivfCCCLXXVI. 

If dress be only allowable to persons of family, it may 
then be considered as a sort of familjr livery, and Jack 
the groom may, with equal justice, pride himself upon 
the gaudy wardrobe his master gives him. Nay more — 
for a genileman, before he hires a servant, will require 
some testimony of his merit ; whereas the master chal- 
lenges his own right to splendour, though possessed of QO 
merit at all. — Sß^tone. 

MCCCLXXVII. 
Tlie good physician hansells not his new experiments 
on the bodies of his patients ; letting loose maa receipts 
into the sick man*s body, to try how well nature in him 
will fight Rgainst them, whilest himself Stands bye, and 
sees the battle ; except it be m desperate cases, when 
death must be expelled by death. — FuUer» 
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MCCCLXXVIII. 
Far greater numbers have been lost by hopes, 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes 
' And other aromunitions of despair 
Were ever able to despatch by fear. 

Builer. 

MCCCLXXIX. 

The pleasure of the religious man is an easy and port» 
able pleasure, such an one as he carries about in his 
banom, without alarming either the eye or the envy of 
the World. — A man putting all his p.leasures into this 
one, is like a traveller's putting all his goods into one 
jewel ; the value is the same, and the convenieuce 
greater. — South, 

MCCCLXXX. ^«, 

T^ere is no defence agaiost reproachjbut obscurity ; 
it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires and 
. invectives were an essential part of a Roman triumph.— 
Addison. 

MCCCLXXXL 

There are but three classes of men ; the retrograde, 
the stationary, and the progressive.— 'Üara/CT*. 

MCCCLXXXII. 
Extemporary discourses are füll of much ordinary and 
loose stun ; nor do such Speakers well know how to be- 
gin, or when to make an end. — And besides other faults 
which those who speak suddenly are commonly guilty of, 
tbey are commonly liable to this great one, that they mul- 
tiply words without measure ; whereas premeditation will 
not suffer a man to enlarge his discourse beyond a due 
Proportion. — Plutarch. 

MCCCLXXXIII 
Whenever man is put over men, as the better nature 
ought ever to preside m that case more particularly, he 
should as nearly as possible be approximated to bis per- 
f«ction. — Burke, 
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MCCCLXXXIV. 
Poetry and consumptions are the most flattering of 
diseases. — Shenatone, 

MCCCLXXXV. 
When I walk the streets, I use the following natural 
maxini, (viz. that he b the tnie possessor of a thing who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of it,) to convince myselt that I have a property in the 
gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I re- 
gard as amusements designed to delight my eyes, and the 
Imagination of those kind people who sit in them gaily 
attired only to please me. I have a real, and they only 
an imaginary pteasure from their exterior embellishments. 
Upon the same prlnciple, I have discovered that I am 
the natural proprietor of all the diaroond necklaces» the 
crosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which 
I See at a play or birth-night, as giving more natural de- 
light to the spectator than to those that wear them. And 
I look on the beaux and ladies as so many paroquets in 
an aviary, or tuHps in a garden, designed purely for my 
diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet, or library, 
that I have free access to, I think my own. In a word, 
all that I desire is the use of things, let who will have the 
keeping of them. By which maxim I am grown one of 
the richest men in Great Britain ; with this difference» 
that I am not a prey to my own cares, or the envy of 
others. — Berkeley. 

MCCCLXXXVL 

Plumed victory 



Is truly painted with a cheerful look ; 
Equally distant from proud insolence 
And base dejection 

Mtusingei . 

MCCCLXXXVn. 

Speeches or sermons will ever suffer, in some degree, 

from the characters of those that make them ; and man- 

kind are so unwilling to reflect on what makcs for their 
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own mortification, that they are ever cavilling against 
the lives of tbose who speak iu the cause of goodness, to 
keep themselves ia countenance, and continue in bek>ved 
iniinnities. — Steele, 

A^ MCCCLXXXVIII 

/ (Correction may reform negliJcDt boys, but not amend \ 
■ thos^ that are insensibiy duU. T All the whettiug in the / 
World can never set a razor'a edge on that which hath • 
no Steel in iQ Shipwrights ann boatmakers will choose ; 
tbose crookea pieces of timber which other carpenters j 
refuse. Tbose may make exc^Ient merchants and me- i 
chanics which will not serve for scholars. — Füller. ^ 

MCCCLXXXIX. 

Good manners are not a plant of the court growth ; 
for if they were, those people, who have understandings 
directly of a level for such acquirements, who have served 
such long apprenticeships to notbing eise, would cer- 
tainly have picked tbem up. — Swift, 

MCCCXC. 

Garrulity, attended with immoderate fits of laughing, 
is no uncommon case, when the provocation thereunto 
Springs from jokes of a man*s own mdkmg.—Cumberland, 

MCCCXCI. 
A miser, if honest, can be only honest bare weight, — 
SAetutone. 

MCCCXCII. 
All our endeavours after greatness proceed from no- 
tbing but a desire of being surronnded by a multitude of 
persons and afFairs, that may hinder us from looking into 
ourselves, which is a view we cannot bear. — Paschal. 

MCCCXCIII. 
He who always seeks more light the more he finds, and 
finds more the more he seeks, is one of the few happy 
mortals who take and give in every pcint of time : the 
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tide and ebb of giving and receiving is the sum of human 
h^pine«, which he alone enjoys who always wishes to 
acquire new knowledge, and always finds it. — LawUer. 

MCCCXCIV. 

- If passion work like a bot-rein'd horse. 



Twill quickly tire itself. 

Mauinger» 
MCCCXCV. 
Few practical errors in tne world are embraced upon 
the stock of conviction, but inclination ; for though indeed 
the judgment may err upon the account of weakness, yet, 
where there is one error tbat enters in at this door, ten are 
let into it, througfa the will ; tbat for the most part being 
set upon those things, which truth is a direct obstacle lo 
the enjoyment of ; and where both cannot be had, a man 
will be sure to buy his enjoyment, though he pays down 
truth for the purchase. For in this case, the farther from 
truth the farther from trouble, since truth shows such a 
one, what he is unwilling to see, and telb him, what he 
hates to hear. — Soutk, 

MCCCXCVI. 
There nothing our felicities endears 
Like that which falls amongour doubts and fear«. 
And in the iniserablest of distress 
Improves attempts as desp'rate with success ; 
Success, that owns and justihes all quarreis, 
And vindicates deserts of herop with laureis ; 
Or, but miscarrying in the bold attempt, 
Tums wreaths of laurel back again to hemp. 

Buikr. 
MCCCXCVIL 
No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, or bind so fast, 
as love can do with only a Single thread. — Burtim. 

MCCCXCVIII. 

A country fellow distioguishes himself as mach in the 1 

diurcbyaid, as a ciüneiv doea xx^u >3tÄ ^CX3Ai^B&«>\i%^Wft l 
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parish politics being generally discussed in that place 
either after sermon or before the bell rings. — Addison. 

MCCCXCIX. 
By different methods difTrent raen excel ; 
Bat wbere is he tliat can do all things well. 

ChurchiU. 

MCCCC. 
The greatest advantage I know of being thought a wit 
by the World is, that it gives one the greater freedom of 
playing the fool. — Pope, 

MCCCCT. 

A gift — ^its kind, its value and appearance ; the silence 
or the pomp that attends it ; the style in which it reaches 
you, may decide the dignity or vulgarity of the giver. — 
Lavater, 

MCCCCII. 
In the sallies of badinage a polite fool shines ; but in 
gravi ty he is as awkward as an eleohant disporting. — Ztm- 



MCCCCTIl. 

We are complicated machines ; and though we have 

one main spring, that gives motion to the whole, we have 

an infinity of Tittle wheels, which, in their turns, retard, 

predpitate, and sometimes stop that ipotion. — Cheaterßeld» 

MCCCCIV. 
If the matter be doubtfull, the good advocate will onely 
Warrant hisown diligence. Yet some keep an assurance- 
office in their Chamber, and will Warrant any cause 
brought nnto them, as knowing, that if they fail, they lose 
^thing, but wbat long since was lost, their credit.- 
fW/rr. 

MCCCCV. 

Though with your rhetorick flouri&he&, 
You stiive io gild a rotten cause, \\ie XivacVi 
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Of reason fortified by tnith, deliver*d 
From my unletter'd tongue shall show it dust ; 
And so to be contemu'd : you have triiDm*d up 
AU goDe deservings, shooldf I grant them such, 
Witb more care than a maiden of tbreescore 
Does hide her wrinkles, which, if she encouuter 
The rain, the wind, or sun, the paint wash'd off, 
Are to dim eyes discover'd. 

Masnngei^» ParUameni ofLove, 

MCCCCVI. 

As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, 
which only last& while the warmth continues : but virtue, 
wisdoro, goodness, and real worth, like the loadstone, 
never lose their power. These are the true graces, 'whlch, 
as Homer feigns, are linked and tied band in band, 
because it is by their influence that human bearts are so 
firmly united to each other. — Burton* 

MCCCCVII. 

The taste of beauty, and the relish of what is decent, 
just, and amiable, perfecta the character of the gentleman 
and the philosopher. And the study of such a taste or 
relish will, as we suppose, be ever the great employment 
and concern of him, who covets, as well to be wise and 
good, as agreeable and polite.- SAa/iesbttry, 

MCCCCVTIL 
It is wisely ordained by the laws of England, that 
'* the Pierson of the monarch is sacred;" as also that 
** the king can do no wrong." The meaning of this last 
maxim I take to be, that, ii wrong should happen at anj 
time to be done, the blame is to be laid upon the admi- 
nistration, and not upon the king. — Kett, 

MCCCCIX. 
If there were no better reason why a man should not 
vaunt himself, but because it is robbing the poor mounte- 
banks of their livelihood, methinks it would be reason 
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enoagh : if he must thhik aloud upon such occäsions, let 
&im lock himself into his closet, and take it out in soli- 
loquy : if he likes the sound of his own praises there, and 
can reconcile himself to the belief ofthem, it will then be 
time enough to try their effect upon other people. — Cum- 
berland, 

MCCCCX. 
It is an easy matter to stop the fire that is kindled only 
in hair, wool, candlewtck, or a little chaff; but if it onc^ 
have taken hold of matter that hath solidity and thickness^ 
it soon inflames and consumes 

Advanc'd, the highest timber of the roof *, 

as Eschylus saith ; so he that observes anger, while it is 
in its beginningy and sees it by degrees smoking and 
taking fire from some speech or chan-like scurrility, he 
need take no great pains to extinguish it, but oftentimes 
puts an end to it only by silence or neglect. For as he 
that adds no fuel to fire, hath already as good as put it 
out ; 80 he that doth not feed anger at the first, nor blo 
the üre in himself, hath prevented and destroyed it.— - 
Plutarch, 

MCCCCXT. 
The poets may of inspiration boast, 
Their rage, ill governed, in the clouds is lost. 
He that proportion'd wonders can disclose, 
At once his fancy and his judgment shows ; 
Chaste moral wnting we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompense. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That sacred stream should never water weeds, 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thistles grow, 
Which envy or perverted nature sow. 

Waller, 
/^ • MCCCCXII. 

/ Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but as it is 
[ cur usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is 
I too dear for us, so we have done witb this, and turned it 
\ all into what is generally called repartee, or Ji>eing smart , 
\ 2d 
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|U8t as when aa expensive fashion comes up, those who 
are not able to reach it, content themselves with some 
paltry Imitation. — Swift, 

MCCCCXIII. 
The powers exerted in the mecbanical part of the art, 
have been calied the language of painters ; but we niay 
say, that it is but poor eloquence which only shows that 
the orator can talk. Words should be employed as the 
means, not as the end : language is the instrumenta con> 
viction is the work. — Sir J. Reynold», 

MCCCCXIV. 
Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves little room 
for reason or reflection ; but addresses itself entirely to 
the fancy or the afFections, captivates the willin^ hearers, 
and subidues their understanding. Happily, Uib pitch 
it seldom attains. — Hume, 

MCCCCXV. 
An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but the^ 
hold him ; for when he is once possest with an error, it is 
like a devil, onlv cast out with great difficulty. What- 
soever he lays hold on, like a drowning man, he never 
loses, though it do but help to sink him the sooner. His 
ignorance is abrupt and inaccessible, impregnable both 
by art and nature, aod will hold out to tne last, though 
it has nothing but rubbish to defend. It is as dark as 
pitch, and sticks as fast to any thing it lays hold on. 
his scull is so thick, that it is proof against any reason, 
and never cracks but on the wrong side, just opposite to 
that against which the Impression is made, which sur- 
geons say does happen very frequently. The slighter 
and more inconsistent his opinions are, the faster he 
holds them, otherwise they would fall isunder of them- 
selves : for opinions that are false onght to be held with 
more strictness and assurance than those that are true» 
otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners before 
they are aware. He delights most of all to diiTer ia 
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things indifferent, no matter how frivolous they are, they 
are weighty euough in proportion to his weak judgment ,' 
and he will rather suffer self-martyrdom than part with 
the least scruple of his freehold ; for it is impossible to 
dye his dark ignorance into a lighter colour. He is re- 
solved to understand no man's reason but his own, be- 
cause he finds no man can understand his but himself. 
His wits are like a sack, which the French proverb says 
IS tied faster before it is füll than when it is ; and his 
opinions are like plants that ^row upon rocks, that stick 
fast though they have no rooting. His understanding is 
hardened like Pharaoh's heart, and is proof against all 
sorts of judgments whatsoever. — Butler, 

MCCCGXVI. 

Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish in their lives to work on. 

MoMtinger 
MCCCCXVII. 
Ilorace or Boileau have said such a thing before you. 
I take your word for it, but I said it as my own, and 
may not^I have the same just thoughts after them, as 
others may have it after me ? — Bruyere, 

MCCCCXVIII. 
Alas ! if the principles of contentment are not within 
US, — the height of Station and worldly grandeur will a« 
floon add a cubit to a man's stature as to his happiness. 
Sterne, 

MCCCCXIX. 
Many servants, as if they had learned the nature of 
the besoms they use, are good for a few days, and after- 
ivards grow unserviceable. — FuUer, 

MCCCCXX. 

Death is not sufficient to deter roen who roake it their 
glory to despise it ; but if every one that fought a duel 
2 b2 
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were to stuid in the piUory, it wouid quicUy ksaen the 
Dumber of theae imagioary mea of honour, and pat an 
end to so absurd a pracUce. — .ti^disim. 

MCCCCXXI. 
It ianotso much the being ezempt from faults, as the 
having overcome them, that is an advantage to us ; it 
being with the follies of the mind aus with the weeds of 
B field, which, if destroyed and consumed upon the place 
of their birth, enrich and improve it more than if none 
had ever spning there.-r-^i'ope. 

MCCCCXXII. 

He that useth food, doth it to gratify his huoger, which 
is natural ; but he that inflicts punishment should do it 
without either hungering or thirsting after it, not needing 
anger, like sauce, to quicken, or whet him on to punish ; 
but when he is furthest off frotn desiring it, bringing bis 
reason.tctdo it as a thing most necessary. — Plutarch 

MCCCCXXIIL 
In foreign universities, 
When a king's born, or weds, or dies, 
Straight other studies are laid by 
And all apply to poetry : 
Some write in Heorew, some in Greek, 
And some, more wise, in Arabic, 
T' avoid the critic, and th' expense 
Of difficulter wit and sense ; 
And seem more leamedish than those 
That at a greater Charge coropose. 
The doctors lead» the etudents follow ; 
Some call them Mars, and some Apollo, 
Some Jupiter, and give him th* odds. 
On even terms, of all the gods : 
Then Caesar he's nicknam'd, as duly as 
He that in Rome was christen*d Julius, 
And was address'd to by a crow, 
As pertinently long ago ; 
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Aod with more heroes' names is styrd, 
Than saiuts are clubb'd t' an Austrian child : 
Aod as wit goes by Colleges, 
As well as standiog and degrees. 
He still writes better than the rest, 
That's of the house that's counted best. 

Butler» 
MCCCCXXIV. 
Honours and great employments are great burthens. 
And must require an Atlas to support them. 
He that would ^overn others, first should be 
The master of himself. 

Massinger. 
MCCCCXXV. 
Whilst the sages are puffing off cur distempers in one 
page of a newspaper, the auctioneers are puffing off our 
property in another. If this island of ours is to be credit- 
ed for their description of it, it must pass for a terrestrial 
paradise ; it makes an English ear tingle to hear of the 
boundless variety of lawns, groves, and parks ; lakes, rivers, 
and rivulets ; decorated farms and fruitfui gardens ; süperb 
and matchless collectionsof pictures, jewels, plates, furni- 
ture, and equipages ; town-houses and country-houses ; 
hot-houses ana ice-houses ; observatories and conserva- 
tories ; offices attached and detached : with al) the nu- 
merous etceteras that glitter down the columns of oui 
public prints. — What is the harp of an Orpheus cora- 
pared to the bammer of an auctioneer. — Cumberland, 

MCCCCXXVI. 

' The true nobleman is a gentleman, in a tezt letter, 
because bred, and living in a higher and larger way. — 
Fuiler. 

MCCCCXXVII. 

When we are young, we are slavishly employed in 

procuriog something whereby we may live comfortably 

when we grow old ; and when we are old, we perceive 

itis too late to live as we proposed, — Pope. 

2d3 
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Mccccxxvin. 

To the acquisition of the rare qaality of politeness, so 
much of the enlightened understanding is necesKu-y that 
I cannot but consider every book in every science, which 
tends to make us wiser, and of course better men, as a 
treatise on a more ecdarged system of politeness, not 
ezdudiog the experiments of Archimedes, or the ele« 
ments of Euclid. — Monro» 

MCCCCXXIX. 
Pedantry is properly the overrating of any kind öt 
knowledge we nretend to. And .if that kind of know- 
ledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater.v 
For which reason, I look upon nddlers, dancing-masters, 
heralds, masters of the ceremony» &c., tobe greater 
pedants than Lipsius, or the eider ScaXiQtT.-^Swift, 

MCCCCXXX. 
• Make my breast 



Transparent as pure crystal, that the world, 
Tealous of me, may see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. Where shall a woman tum 
Her eyes to find out constancy ? 

The Restorati(m.-^Buckmgkßm. 

MCCCCXXXI. 

Gymnastiqs open the ehest, exercise the liii^bs, and 
give a maii all the pleasure of boxing, without the 
blows. I could wish that several learned men would 
lay out that time which they employ in controversies 
and disputes about nothing, in this method of fighting 
with^their own shadows. It migbt conduce very mach 
to evaporate the spieen, which makes them uneasy to 
the public as well as to themselves. — Addison. 

MCCCCXXXII. 

In whatever light the surly dogmatist raay consider 
plays in general ; it may be asserted, on safe grounds, 
that they be good in particular ; they may impart much 
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fcnowledge -withont ihe languor of study, and warn from 
error wiuout an approach tq the verge of guilt Indeedy 
where virtue obtains those rcfwarUs which h«aven vfili be- 
stowy and poetic justice should never withhold ; and where 
vice smarts for its crimes, and is not rendered alluring by 
the attraction of pleasing cjualities ; then'the «tage may be 
«onsidered as an auxiliary to<the piilpit^->-for morality and 
religion must ever:be unitedv— >^. Mavor» ' 

MCCCCXXXIII. 
The misery which is supposed to follow pov^y, arises 
not from want, but from peevishness and discontent. A 
mind once satisfied, if alas ! a mind can be satisfied uj>on 
this subject, is happy ; for he who is thoroughly wet m a 
bath cannot be more wet if he be flung into the sea. The 
mind is all ; for if a man had all the world, or a solid 
mass of gold as big as the world, he could not have more 
than enough. — Burion, 

mccccxxxiv. 

It has been a maxim with me to admit of an easy re- 
conciliation with a person, whose offence proceeded from 
A> depravity öf heart ; but where I was öonvinced it did 
10, to fbrego, for my own sake, all opportunities of re- 
▼ei^ ; to fordet the persons of my enemies as much as I 
«was able, and to cafl to Temembrance, in their place, the 
more pleasing idea of my friends. I am convinced that I 
iiave deri^ed no smcfll raare off happtness from this prin- 
ciple. — Shenstone, 

MCCCCXXXV. 

Xlit. proverbial wisdom of the populace at gates, on 
roads, and in markets, instncts the attentive ear of him 
who studies man more fttHy than a ihousand rules osten« 
Uläously arranged. — Leteater, 

MCCCCXXXVI. 

I have a poor opinion »f those who have ^ot a trick of 

ke^iDg a steady couatenanee« that oock their hats, and 

look glum when a pleasaat thing is said, and ask, " Well ! 

tnd what tben V* Me« of wit and parts should treat 
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one another with benevolence : and I will lay it down 
as a maxim, that if you scem to have a good opinion ot 
another man's wit, he will allow you to have judgment. 
— Steck, 

MCCCCXXXVIL 
In a father*8 love, like a well-drawn picture, he eyes 
all his children alike, (if there be a parity of deserts,) not 
parching one to drown another. — Ftäier* 

MCCCCXXXVIII. 

Coroedians on the stage show all their skill. 

And often do as love and fortune will. 

We are less careful, hid in this disguise , 

In our own clothes more serious and more wise. 

Modest at home, upon the stage more bold, 

We seetn wann lovers, though our breasts are cold : 

A fault committed here deserves no scorn, 

If we act well the parts to which we're born. 

Walkr, — Prohguefor the Lowly Actors» 

MCCCCXXXIX. 
The cause of some part of mankind being black has 
been accounted for in three ways : either by supposing 
that they are the posterity of Ham, who was cursed ; or 
that God at first created two kinds of men, one black and 
another white : or that by the heat of the sun the skia is 
scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter has 
been rauch canvassed amon^ naturalists, but has never 
been brought to any certain ivxwe^—JohtiMon, 

MCCCCXL. 
A footman's bat should fly off to every body : and 
therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had wing9 
fastened to his cap. — Swift, 

MCCCCXLT. 

Whenever a story is related, every man forma a pic- 
ture in his mind of the action and expression of the per 
sons employed. The power of representing this uk^ataJ 
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picture on canvass is what we call invention in a painter : 
and, as in the concepüou of this ideal picture, tbe mind 
does not enter into the minnte peculiarities of the dress, 
iurniture, or scene of action ; so, when the painter comea 
to represent it, he contrives those little necessary conccH 
mitant circumstances in such a manner that they shall 
strike the spectator no more than they did himself in the 
first conception of the story. — Sir J. Reynolds, 

MCCCCXLII. 
Men have marble, women waxen minds, 
And therefore they are form'd as marble will : 
The weak opprest, th' impression of stränge kinds 
Is formM in them by force, by fraud, or skill, 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is stampt the semblance of a devil. 
Their smoothness, like a goodly champain piain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove remain 
Cave-keeping evils, that obscurely sieep ; 
Through crystal walls each little mote will peep, 
Tho* men can cover crimes witbbold stern looks, 
Poor women's faces are their own faults' books. 

SAaAspeare, 
MCCCCXLIII. 
When two people compliment each other with the 

cboice of any thing, each of them generally gets that 

wbich he likes least. — Pope, 

MCCCCXLIV. 

Those wbo cultivate the memory of our revolutiou, and 
tbose who are attached to the Constitution of this king- 
dom, will take good care bow they are involved with 
persons who, under the pretext of zeal towards the revo« 
lution and Constitution, too frequently wander from their 
triie principles, and are ready on every occasion tb de- 
part from the firm, but cautious, and deliberate spirit 
which produced tbe one, and wbicb piesides in the otber. 
»^BurAe, 
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MCCCCXLV. 
A pcöud man is a fool in fennentation, that sweHs and 
boils over like a porridge-pot. He sets out his feathers 
like an owl, to swell and seero bigger than he is. He is 
troubled with a tumour and inflammation of self-conceit, 
that rendere every part of him stiff and uneasy. He has 
given himself sympathetic love-powder, that works upon 
bim to dotage, and has transformed him into his own 
mistress. He is bis own gallant, and makes mostpas- 
sionate addreases to hb own dear perfections. He com- 
mits idolatry to himself, and worsnips his own Image ; 
thougb there is no soul living of bis chnrch bat himself, 
yet he believes as the church believes, and^ maintains his 
faith with the obstinacy of a fanatic. He is his own fa> 
vourite, and advances himself not only above his merit, 
but all mankind ; is both Dämon and Pythias to his own 
dear seif, and values his crony above his soiil. He gives 
place to no man but himself, and that with very great 
distance to all others, whom he esteems not worthy to ap- 
proach him. He believes whatever he has, receives a 
value in being his ; as a horse io a nobleman's stable will 
bear a greater price than in a common market. He is so 
pioud, that he is as hard to be acquainted with himself as 
with others ; for he is ver^r apt to forget who he is, and 
knöws himself only super6cialiy ; therefore he treats him- 
self civilly as a stranger, with ceremony and compUment, 
but admits of no privacy. He strives to look bigger thän 
himself, as well as others ; and is no better than his own 
parasite and 6atterer. A little 6ood will make a shallow 
torrent swell above its banks, and rage, and foam, and 
yield a roaring noise, while a deep sileut stream glides 
quietly on; so a vain-glorious, msolent, proud man, 
swells with a little frail prosperity, erows big and loud, 
and overflows his bounds, ana when ne sinks, leaves mud 
and dirt behind him. His carriage is as glorious and 
hanghty, as if he were advanced upon men s Shoulders, 
or tumbled over their heads like Knipperdolling. He 
Aincies himself a Colosse ; and so he is, for his head bolds 
no Proportion to his body, and his foundation is lesser 
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dian bis npper stories. We can naturally take no view 
of ourseWes, nnless vve look downwards, to teach us what 
kumble admirers we ought to be of our own value. The 
slighter and less solid bis materials are, the more room 
tbey take up« and make bim swell the bigger ; as featbers 
and cotton will stuft* cusbions better than things of more 
close aod solid parts. — Butler. 

MCCCCXLVI. 

Wbere love reigns, disturbing jealousy 

Doth call himself affliction's sentinel ; 
Give false alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 
And in a peaceful hour dotb ciy kill, kill. 

Shakmeare, 
MCCCCXLVII. 
He who, wben called upon to speak a disagreeable 
tnitb, teils it boldly and has done, is botb bolder and 
milder than he who nibbles in a low voice, and never 
ceases nibbling. — Lavater, 

MCCCCXLVIII. 
Anger and the thirst of revenge are a kind of fever ; 
fighting, and law suits, bleeding ; at least, an evacuation. 
l%e latter occasions a dissipation of money ; the former 
of those fiery spirits which cause a pretematural ferment« 
ation. — SAenttone, 

MCCCCXUX. 
A mind, by knowing itself, and its own proper powers 
and virtues, becomes free and independent. It sees its 
hinderances and obstnictions, and nnds tbey are wholly 
from itself, and from opinions wrong conceived. The 
more it conquers in this respect, (be it in the least paiü- 
enlar,) tbe more it is its own master, feels its own natural 
Bberty, and congratulates with itself on its own advance- 
meut and prosperity. — Shafteabnry. 

MCCCCL. 
The good wife oommandeth her husband, fn any equal 
»atter, by constantly obeying him. It was always ob- 
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lenredy that what the English gaiaed of the French in 
bftttle by valoar, the French regained of the Eoglish in 
caDoing by trcaties. So if the husbaod should chance by 
bis power ia hU paasion to prejudice bis wife's right, 
she wiiely knowetn, by compounding and complyiikg, to 
rtoorer and rectify it again. — FiMer, 

MCCCCLT. 
Nature must be the gronndwork of wit and art ; other- 
wise, wbatever is done will proye but jackpudding's werk. 
-Felden, 

MCCCCUI. 

Of all vanities and fopperies, the vanity of high birth is 

the greatest. Tnie nobility is derived from virtne, not 

from birth. Titles, indeed, may be purchased ; but virtue 

is the only coin that makes the bargain valid. — Burttm* 

MCCCCLIII. 
To philosophize in a just signification, is but to carry 
good breeding a step higher. For the accomplishment oi 
breeding is, to leam what is decent in Company» or beaa- 
tiful in arts ; and the sum of philosophy is, to learn what 
is just in Society, and beautiful in nature and the ordcr of 
the World. — Shaftetburff, 

MCCCCLIV. 
Worthless great men and duU rieh rogues avoid a 
witty man of small fortune. He looks like a writ of 
inquiry into their titles and estates ; and seems commi»- 
sioned by heaven to seize the better half. — Congrevt* 

MCCCCLV. 
Opinions generally received and floating in the world» 
whether true or false, we naturally adopt, and make our 
own : they may be considered as a kind of inheritance, to 
which we succeed and are tenants for life, and which we 
leaye to our posterity very nearly in the condition in 
which we received it ; it not being much in any one 
man's power either to impaix or improve it. The greatesl 
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part of those opinions, like cunent coin in its circulation, 
we are used to take whhout weighing or examioing ; but 
by this inevitable ioattention, many adulterated pieces are 
received, wbicb, when we seriously estimate our wealth 
we must throw away. — Sir J. Reynolds, 

MCCCCLVI. 
The scorning dninkard, if he does not fight 
Before bis bed-time, takes no rest that night. 
Passing the tedious honrs in greater pain 
Than stern Achilles, when bis friend was slain * 
11s so ridic'lous, but so true withal, 
A bully cannot sleep without a brawl : 
Yet tho' his youthful blood be fir'd with wine. 
He wants not wit the danger to dedine : 
Is cautious to avoid the coach and six. 
And on tße lacqueys will no quarrel fix. 
His train of flambeaux, and embroider'd coat, 
Mäy privilege my lord to walk secure on foot. 
But me, who must by moonlight homeward bend 
Or lighted only with a candle^s end. 
Poor me he fights, if that be fighting, where 
He only cudgels, and I only fear. 
He Stands, and bids me stand ; I must abide ; 
For be's the stronger, and is drunk beside. 

Dryden*» JuvenaL 

MCCCCLVII. 
A map does not exhibit a more distinct view of the 
boundaries and Situation of every country, than its news 
does a picture of the genius and morals of its inhabitants 
^^Goldsmith, 

MCCCCLVIII. 
The marches of great princes, 
Uke to the motions of prodigious meteors, 
Are Step by step observed ; and loud-tongued Farne 
The harbinger to prepare their entertainment. 

MaBnng€r. 
2 x 
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MCCCCLIX. 1 

Tlie theatre has rauch tbe same effect on the manner,. i'; 
»f ibe age, as the bank on the credit of the nation. Wit | 
iDil spirit, bumour and good sense, can never be revived 
*ut uQder the government of those who are judges of such 
.alents ; who know, that whatever is put up in their stead, 
18 but a Short aud trifling expedient, to support the ap- 
pearance of them for a season.— iS/eeÄr. 

MCCCCLX. 

• • • . • 

Who sball dUpute what the reviewers say ? 
Their word's sufiicient ; and to ask a reasooy 
In such a State as theirs, is downright treason. 

CkurchiU. 

MCCCCLXI. 

Worldly wealth, is tbe deviPs bait ; ancT those whose 

minds feed upon riches, recede, in general, from real 

happiness, in Proportion as their Stores increase ; as the 

moon wben she is füllest of light is farthest from the san« 

MCCCCLXII. 
Good counsels observed are chains to grace, which neg- 
lected, prove halters to stränge undutiful childrea. — 

MCCCCLXm. 
As wbeii' a greedy raven sees 
A sheep entangled by the fleece, 
With hasty cruelty he flies 
To attack bim, and pick out bis eyes ; 
So do those vultures use, that keep 
Poor pris'ners fast like silly sheep, 
As greedily to prey on all 
That in their rav*nou8 clutches hXl : 
For thorns and brambles, that came i« 
To wait upon the curse for sin, 
And were no part o' th' first creation, 
But, for revenge, a new plantaticn. 
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Are yet the fitt'st materials 
T' enclose the earth with living walls. 
So jailors, that are most accurst, 
Are found most fit in being worst. 

Butler, 
MCCCCLXIV. 
He who is alvirays in want of something cannot be very 
lieh. Tis a poor wit who lives by borrowing the words, 
iecisions, mien, inventions, and actions, of others. — 
Lavater, 

MCCCCLXV. 
When empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watchful fate o'ersees its tender years ; 
Till, grown more streng, it thrusts and Stretches out, 
And elbows all the kiugdoms round about : 
The place thus made for its first breathing free, 
It moves a^ain for ease and luxury ; 
Till, swelhng by degrees, it has possest, 
The greater space, and now crowds up the rest. 
When from behind there Starts some petty State, 
And pushes on its now unwieldy fate ; 
Then down the precipice of time it goes. 
And sinks in minutes, which in ages rose. 

Drydem, 
MCCCCLXVI. 
In story-telling, besides the marking distinct charac- 
ters, and selecting pertinent circumstances, it is likewise 
necessary to leave off in time, and end smartly. So that 
there is a kind of drama in the formin^ of a story, and 
the manner of conducting and pointing it, is the same as 
in an epigram. It is a miserable thing, after one hath 
raised tne expectation of the Company by humorous cha- 
racters, and a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too far. 
There is no retreating, and how poor is it for a story- 
teller toend bis relation by saying, ** that's all !"— Äce/e. 

MCCCCLXVII, 
** Set a beggar on horseback, and he'U ride,'* is a 
common proverb, and a real truth The " nomu hämo'* 
2b2 
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MCCCCLXXII. 
When blockheads rattle the dicebox, when fellows of 
vulgär and base minds sit up wUole nights contemplating 
the turn of a card, then stujpid occupation is in character ; 
but whenever a cultivated understanding stoops to the 
tyranny of so vile a passioa, the friend to maniLind sees 
the injury to societ^ with that sort of ageravation as 
would attend the taking of his purse on the highway^ if, 
lipon the seizure of the feloa, he was unexpectedly to 
discover the person of a judge. — Cumberland, 

MCCCCLXXIIT. 
Those get the least that take the greatest pains, 
But most of all i' th* drudgery of brains ; 
A nat'ral sign of weakness, as an ant 
Is more laborious than an elephant ; 
And children are more busy at their play 
Than those that wisely'st pass their time away. 

Butler. 
MCCCCLXXTV. 
We are but too apt to consider things in the State in 
which we find them, without sufficiently adverting to the 
causes by which they have been produced, and possibly 
may be upheld. Nothing is more certain than tnat our 
manners, our civilization, and all the good things which 
are connected with civilization, have, in this European 
World of ours, depended for ages upon two principles ; 
and were indeed the result of both combined ; I mean 
the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of religion. Th 
nobihty and the clergy, the one by profession, the othe 
by patronage, kept learning in ezistence even in the 
midst of arms and confusion, and whilst govemment 
were rather in their causes than formed. Learning paid 
back what it received to nobility and priesthood, and 
paid it with usury, by enlarging their ideas and by für- 
nishing their minds. — Burke. 

MCCCCLXXV. 
like buds appearing ere the frosts are past, 
To become man he made such fatal haste, 
2b3 
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And to perfectioD labour'd so to climb, 1 

PreTentiDg slow ezperieoce and time, \ 

That *tis DO wonder death our hopes begml'd. i 
He's leldom M that «riU not be a child. ' 

Waller. — Epitaph on a yming nohlemJ^ 

MCCCCLXXVL 
Those who are taken with tbe oatward show of thingSf 
think that there is more beaaty in persons who are^ 
trimmed, corled, and painted, than anconupt nature cao' 
give ; as if beauty were merely the corruption of man- 
nen -—QuiiUUiam, 

MCCCCLXXVn. 
He alone is an acute obsen*er, who can observe mi- 
DQtely withottt being observed. — Laoater. 

MCCCCLXXVm. 
To poore people the good physician prescribes cheap 
bttt WDolesoroe medianes ; not removing the consnmiH 
tion out of their bodies into their purses : nor sending 
them.to the East Indies ibr drugs wnen they can reach 
better out of their gardeos.— /W/«r. 

MCCCCLXXIX. 
As the cboosing of pertinent ciitnunstances is the life 
of a Story, aud that wnerein humour prindpally consists : 
so the collectors of impertinent particulars are the very 
bane and (^iates of conversation. — Steele, 

MCCCCLXXX. 
Princes can iiever more make known their wisdom 
Than when they cherish goodness where they find it , 
They being men, and not gods, 
They can give wealth and titles, hat no virtue ; 
That is without their power. When they advance, 
Not out of judgment, out deceiving fancy. 
An undeterving man, howe'er set off 
With all the trini of greatness State, and powV, 
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And of a crealure even grown termble 
To htm from whom he took bis giant form. 
The tbing is still a comet, no true star ; 
And when the boanties feeding bis false fire 
Begin to iail, will of itself go out. 
And wbat was dreadful proves ridiculous. 

Massinger. 
MCCCCLXXXI. 
Nature has left every man a capacity of being agree- 
ble, though not of sbming in Company ; and tbere are a 
hündred men sufficiently qaalified for both wbo, by a 
very few faults, that they might correct in half an hour, 
are not so much as tolerable. — Swift. 

MCCCCLXXXIT. 

Death ibay be said with almost equal propriety to con- 

fer as well as to level all distinctions. In consequence 

of that event, a kind of chemical Operation takes place ; 

for tbose cbaracters which were mixed with the ^ross 

Sarticles of vice by being thrown into the alembic of 
attery, are sublimated into the essence of virtuc-^Ae/i. 

MCCCCLXXXm. 
Out idle words, servants to shallow tocls ; 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Büsy yourselves in skill contending schools ; 
Debate, where leisure serves, with dull debaters ; 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me I force not arguments a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

Skakspeare, 

MCCCCLXXXIV. 

Wben ancient opinions and niles of life are taken 

away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that 

moment we bave no coropass to govem us ; nor can we 

know distinctly to what port to steer. — Burke, 

MCCCCLXXXV. 
It IS obvious to disoover that imperfections of one kind 
hs^ve a vi^ible tendency to produce perfectioDS of an- 
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other. Mr. Pope's bodily disadvaotages must incline him 
to a more laborious cultivation of bis talent, without 
which he foresaw that he must have languished in ob- 
scurity. The advantages of persons are a good deal 
essential to popularity ia the grave world as well as tlie 
gay. Mr Pope, by an unwearied applicatioQ to poetry, 
became not only the favourite of the learned, but also oi 
the ladies. — Sherutorte, 

MCCCCLXXXVI. 
It is, metbinks, a low and degrading idea of that sex,, 
which was created to refine the jovs, and soften the cares 
of humanity, by the most agreeable participation, to con- 
sider them merely as objects of sight. This is abridging 
them of their natural eztent of power, to put them upon 
a level with their pictures at Kneller's. — Hughes, 

MCCCCLXXXVTL 
He who despises the great is condemned to honour the 
little : and he who is in love with trifles can have no 
taste for the great. — Laiater, 

MCCCCLXXXVin. 
I would advise all the professors of the art of story- 
telling, never to teil stories, but as they seem to grow out 
of the subject-matter of the conversatiou, or as they 
serve to illustrate, or enliven it Stories, that are veiy 
common, are generally irksome ; but may be aptly in> 
troduced, provided the^ be only hinted at, and men- 
tioned by way of allusion. Those, that are altogether 
new, should never be ushered in, without a short and per- 
tinent character of the chief persons concerned ; because 
by that means, you make the Company acquainted witb 
them ; and it is a certain rule, that slight and trivial ac- 
counts of those who are familiär to us, administer more 
mirth than the brightest points of wit in unknown cha- 
lacters. A little circumstance, in the complexion or 
dress of the man you are talking of, sets bis image befor% 
the heaier, if it be cYmmäh a^X'j fex ^^^\jsr;j. — su«(e. 
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MCCCCLXXXIX. 
There needs no other charm, nor coDJurer, 
To raise infernal spirits up, but fear, 
That makes men pull their homs in like a snai., 
Tbat 'sboth a pris'ner to itself and jail ; 
Draws more fantastic shäpes, tban in the grains 
Of knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains, 
When all the cocks they think they see, and bulls, 
Are only in the insides of their skuUs. 

Butler. 
MCCCCXC. 
Disobedient children, if preserved from the gallows, 
mre reserved for the rack, to be tortured by their own 
posteritie. One complaining, that never father had so 
andatiful a child as he had. Yes, said bis sonne, with 
less grace than truth, my grandfather had. — Füller, 

MCCCCXCI. 
The vanity of human life is like a river, constantly 
passing away, and yet constantly Coming ou^^Pope, 

Mccccxcn. 

Colours artfuUy spread upon canvass may entertain 
the eye, but not affect the heart ; and she who takes no 
care to add to the natural graces of her person any ex- 
cellent qualities, ma^ be allowed still to amuse, as a 
pictore, but not to tnumph as a beauty. — Hughes. 

Mccccxcin. 

Circles are prais'd, not that abound 
In largeness, but th' exactly round: 
So life we praise that does excel 
Not in much time, but acting well. 

fFaller. 
MCCCCXCIV. 
It may be laid down as a maxim, that he who begins 
by presuming on bis own sense, has ended his studies as 
loon as he has commenoed them. Env(^ ^-^^W-^xicCv^ 
Mbould, tberefore, be taken to dfflco\SLtL\ÄO»sMÄ ^^^ ^^^ 
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and vulgär opinion, that rules are the fetters of geoius 
they are fetters only to men of no genius ; as that ar- 
ffiour» wbich upon the streng is an Ornament and defence, 
upon the weaken and mis sbapen becomes a load, and 
cripples the body wbich it was made to protect. — SirJ. 
Reynolds. \ 

MCCCCXCV. 
/'^eat lords, by reason of their flatt »rere. are the firstA 
' that know their own virtues, and the 1 ist that know their ] 
own vices : some of them are ashai led upwards, be- / 
cause their ancestors were too great C thers are ashamed / 
downwards, because they were too litt t,^S€lden, / 

MCCCCXCVI. 
We have fellows who sneak into (^mpany as if they 
bore all the sins of their family on tneir Shoulders. 
And before wbom is it that they thus crouch and 
bendl Arrogance in holiday clothing, and female 
foppery ! — Zvmmcmum, 

MCCCCXCVII. 
- Great men. 



Till they have gain'd their ends, are giants in 
Their promises, bat those obtain'd, weak pigmies 
In their Performances. And it is a maxim 
Allow'd among them, so they may deceive, 
ITiey may swear any thing ; for the queen of love, 
As they hold constantly, does never punish, 
But smile at, loversVperjuries. 

MoMnmger, 

Mccccxcvin 

Anciently, widows were at least to 1 t out their '* eak- 
mim latus" their year of sorrow. f :t as some errone- 
ously compute the long lives of the p .^riarchs before the 
flood, not by solary, but lunary years, making a month a 
year; so many overbasty widows cut their years ol 
mourning very sbort, and within few weeks make poit 
speed to a second marriage. — Fkller, 
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MCCCCXCIX. 

A olown is a Centaur, man and beast, a crab engrafted 
on an apple. He was neither made by art nor nature, 
but in s^ite of both, by evil custom. His perpetual 
conversation with beasts has rendered bim one of them ; 
and he is, among men, but a naturalized brüte. He ap« 
pears by his language, ^enius, and behaviour, to be an 
alien to mankind, a foreigner to humanity, and of so op- 
posite a genius, that it is easier to make a Spaniard a 
Frenchman, than to reduce him to civility. He disdains 
every man that he does not fear ; and only respects him 
who has done him hurt, or can do it He is like Ne- 
buchadnezzar after he had been a month at grass ; but 
will never return to be a man again as he did, if he 
might ; Tor ht despises all manner of lives but his own, 
unless it be his horse's, to whom he is but valet-de- 
cbambre. » * • * He is a 

stoic to all passions but fear, envy, and malice ; and 
oates to do any good, though it co3t him nothin^. He 
abhors a gentleman, because he is most unlike himself; 
and repines as much at his manner of living, as if he 
maintamed him. He murmurs at him as the saints do 
at the wicked, as if he kept his right from him ; for he 
mäkes his clownery a sect, and damns all that are not of 
his church. He manures the earth like a dunghill, but 
lets himself lie fallow, for no improvement will do good 
upon him. Cain was the first of his family ; and he 
does his endeavour not to degenerate from the original 
churlishuess of his ancestor. He that was fetched from 
ihe plough to be made dictator had not half his pride 
and insolence ; nor Caligula's horse, that was made 
lonsul. — Butler, 

MD. 

The attempt of the poetical populace of the present day 
to obtain an ostracism against Pope, is as easily ac> 
cuunted for as the Athenian's sbell against Aristides ; — 
they are tired of hearing him always called 'the just. 
They are also fighting for life ; for if he maintains his 
itation, Uiey willreach tbeir o wn by falling. — Lord Byron . 
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MDL 
However low and poor the taking of snuff argnes a 
man to be in bis stock of tbougbts, or m^ans to employ 
bis brainf and bis fiagers ; yet tbere is a poorer creature 
in the World tban be, and tbis is a borrower of snaff ; 
a fellow tbat keeps no box of bis own, but is alwayt 
asking others for a pincb. Sucb poor rogues put me at> 
ways in mind of a common pbrase among scboolboys 
wben they are composing tbeir ezercise, wbo mn 4o an 
Upper scbolar, and cry, ** Pray give me a Utile sense l"-— 
Steeie, 

MDII 
I would have all men elevated to as great a heigbC 
as tbey can discover a lustre to tbe naked eye. — SAeu^ ' 
ttone, 

MDIII. 
A man's true merit 'tis not bard to find ; 
But eacb man's secret Standard in bis mind, 
Tbat Casting weigbt pride adds to emptiness, 
Tbis wbo can gratify ? for wbo can guesst 

Pope. 

r- MDIV, ^ 

\The bonest counliy gentleman, ami fhaa tbriviiig > 
UtiH^nni9n»>or country farmer, bave all the real benefitt 
of nature, and the blessings of plenty tbat tbe bigbest y 
and riebest grandees can prete nd to y and (wbat is more) y 
all tbese witbout the tormentifl^^fArs and jealousies of 
being rivalled in tbeir prince*s favour, or supplanted at 
court, or tumbled down from tbeir bigb and beloved 
stations. All tbese storms fly over tbeir beads, and 
break upon tbe tow'nng mountamsand lofty cedars ; they 
have no ill -gut places to lose; they are neitber libelled 
nor undermined, but witbout invading any man's right, 
sit safe and warm in a moderate fortune of tbeir own, 
free from all tbat grandeur and magnificence of misery, 
wbich is sure to attend an invidious greatness.^-Aad be 
whp is not contented wilVi %wOa ^ eot^ditlouv munt seek 
ftis bappineas (if ever Vve \wife «ä^"^ vji %s«i!>^^ \i^s^Äl\ 
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for Providence irseif can provide no better for him, in 
Ulis. — South, 

MDV. 

With the vulgär, aad the learned, names have great 
weight ; tbe wise use a writ of iuquiry into their le« 
g:itimacy when they are advanced as authorities. — 
Zimmermetn, 

MDVI. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself from 
a suSject on which it has been loug employed. The 
thoughts will be risiag of themselves from time to time, 
though we give theni no encouragement ; as the toss- 
ings and fluctuations of the sea contiuue several hours 
after the winds are laid. — Addison, 

MDVII. 

Uappiness and misery are the names of two extremes. 
the utmost bounds whereof we know not ; but of some 
degrees of both^ ws have many lively impressions, by 
delight on the one side, and sorrow on the other, and 
therefore ws mav distingruish them by the names of 
pleasure and pun> Happiness in its füll extent, is the 
utnjost pleasure we are capable of, and the Iowest de> 
gree of it, is so much ease from all pain, and so much 
pleasure, a^ ^'tsy)'»». wbich one cannot be content, we 
therefore judge that whoever is cöntented is happy^— 
Locke, 

MDVIIT. 

When I have oeen upon the 'Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old kings standing in person, where 
he is represented in efiigy, and lookiug down upon the 
wpalthy concourse of people with which that place is 
every dfay filled. In tnis case, how would he be sur« 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken in 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men, who in his time would have been the 
vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like prioces 
for greater sums of money than were formerly to be m^« 
with in tbe royal treasury. — Addison. 
2f 
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MDIX 
How bappy bad I been if, for a curse, 
Tbc Fates bad never sentenc'd me to versc. 
But ever since this peremptory vein» 
Witb restless frenzy, first posseas'd my brain. 
And tbat tbe devil tempted me, in spite 
Of my own bappiness, to judge and write, 
Sbut ap against my will, 1 waste my age 
In mending tbis, and blotting oat tbat page. 
And grow so weary of tbe slavisb trade, 
I envy tbeir condition tbat write bad. 

Butler— to a bad Poet, 

MDX. 

Tbose on tbe bighway, wbo make a stand witb a pis- 
toi at your breast, (compelled perhaps by necessity, 
misfortune, or driven out of an bonest way of life to an- 
swer tbe wants of a craving family,) are mucb more ez- 
cusable tban tbose of tbeir fratemity, wbo join tbe con- 
versations of gentlemen, and get into a share of tbeir for- 
nnes, witbout one good art about them. — Steele. 

MDXT. 
A mere empty wit is like one tbat spends on tbe stock 
witbout any revenues Coming in, and will sbortly be no 
wit at all ; for leaming is tbe fuel to tbe fire of wit, 
wbich, if it wants tbis feeding, eats out itself. A good 
conceit or two bates of such a man, and makes a sensi- 
ble weakening in bim ; and bis brain recovers it not a 
year after. Tbe rest of bim are bubbles and fiashes, 
darted out on a sudden, whicb, if you take them while 
tbev are warm, may be laughed at ; if they are cool, are 
nothing. He speaks best on tbe present apprebension, 
for meditation stupifies bim, and tbe more be is jn travail, 
tbe less he brings fortb. His tbings come off then, as in 
a nauseating stomacb, wbere there is nothing to cast up," 
strains and conyulsions, and some astonishiog bombast. 
whicb men only, tili they understand, are scared witb. 
A verse or some such work be may sometimes get up to, 
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but seldom above the stature of an epigram, and that 
with some relief out of Martial, wbich is the ordioary 
companion of bis pocket, and be reads bim as be were 
inspired. Sucb men are commonly tbe trifllng tbings of 
the World, good to make merry the Company, and wiiom 
only men have to do witbal when they have notbing to 
do, and none are less their friends than wbo are most 
tbeir Company. Here they vent themselves over a cup 
somewbat more lastingly ; all their words go for jests^ 
and au their jests for nothing. They are nimble in tbe 
fancy of some ridiculous thing, and reasonable good in 
the expression. Nothing stops a jest wben it's Coming, 
ueitber friends, nor danger, but it must out howsoever, 
though their blood come out after, and tben they empha« 
tically rail, and are emphatically beaten, and commonly 
are men reasonable familiär to this. Briefly, they are 
such wbose life is but to laugb and be laughed at ; and 
only wits in jest and fools in earnesU — Bishop Earle. 

MDXII. 
In other tbings the knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people ; but a play, 
(Made for deligbt, and for no other use,) 
If you approve it not, has no excuse. 

Waller— Prologue to the MaU^t Tragtdf. 

MDXIir. 
There is a brain that will endure but one scumming : 
fet the owner gather it with discretion, and manage bis 
r'ittle stock with busbandry ; but of all tliings let bim 
beware of bringiug it under the lash of bis betters ; be- 
cause that will make it all bubble up into impertinence, 
and he will find no new supply. — Swift. 

MDXIV. 

If deceiving the eye were the only businets of the art 

of painting, there is no doubt, indeed, but the minute 

painter would be more apt to succeed ; but it is not the 

eye, it is the mind, wbich the painter of genius desires 

2 f2 
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to address ; nor will he waste a aioment on those 
smaller objects, whicb only serve to catch the sense, to 
divide the attention, and to counteract his design of 
speaking to tlie beart. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

MDXV. 
• Equal Nature fashion'd ua 



All in one mould. The bear serves not the bear, 

Nor the wolf the wolf ; *twas odds of strength in tyrants, 

That pluck*d the first link from the golden chain 

AVith which that thino of things bound in the world. 

Why then, since >ve are taught, by tbeir examples, 

To love our liberty, if not command, 

Sbould the strong serve the weak, the fair deforra'd ones t 

Or such as know the cause of things, pay tribute 

To ignorant foolsl AWs but the outward gloas. 

And politic form, that does distinguish us. 

7'ke Born Man — AfasHnger, 

MDXVI. 

Close nien are incapable of placing merit any where 
but in their pence, ana therefore gain it : while others, 
who have larger capacities, are diverted from the pursnit 
of enioyments which can be supported only by that cash 
whieh they despise ; and therefore are in the end slaves 
to their inferiors both in fortune and understanding. I 
once heard a man of excellent sense observe, that more 
affairs in the world failed by being in the hands of men 
of too large capacilies for their Business, than by being 
in the conduct of such as wanted abilities to ezecute 
thero. — Steele, 

MDXVII. 

A good schoolmaster minces his precepts for children 
to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own 
soul, that his scholars may go along with him. — Füller, 

MDXVIir. 
The follies, vices, and consequent miseries of multi- 
\ndes, displayed in a newspaper^ are lo many adm»- 
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oitions and waruings, so many beacons, continually 
burning, to turn others from the rocks on which they 
have been shipwrecked. What more powerfui dissuasive 
from suspicion, iealousy, and anger, than the story of one 
friend murdered by another in a duel t What caution 
likely to be more efTectual against gambling and profli- 
gacy than the mournfui relation of an execution, or the 
fate of a despairing suicide 1 What finer lecture on the 
necessity of economy than an auction of estates, houses, 
and furniture, at Skmner's or Christie's 1 *• Talk they of 
morals V* There is no need of Hutcheson, Smith, or Paley. 
Only take a newspaper, and consider it well ; read it, and 
it will instruct thee ; plenius et meUus Ckrysippo et Crem' 
tore, — Bishop Home, 

MDXIX. 
A coxcomb is ugly all over with the affectation of tht 
fine gentleman. — Tailer, 

MDXX. 
Two self-admirers, that combine 
Against the world, may pass a fine, 
Upon all judgment, sense, and wit, 
And settle it as they think fit 
On one another like the choice 
Of Persian princes, by one horse's voice : 
For those fine pageants which some raise» 
Of false and disproportion'd praise, 
1" enable whom they please t' appear, 
And pass for what they never were, 
In private only b'ing but nam'd, 
Their modesty must be asham'd. 
And not endure to hear. 
And yet may be divulg'd and fam'd, 
And own'd m public every where : 
So vain some authors are to boast 
Their want of ingenuity, and club 
Their affadavit wits, to dub 
Each other but a knight o* the post» 
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As false as subom'd peiiurers, 
That vottch away all rigbt tbey have to their own ean. 

Butter, 

MDXXI. 
Of all tbe great human actions ever heard, or read of, 
of what sort soever, I have observed, botb in former ages 
and our own, more bave been performed before, tban after, 
tbe age of thirty ; and oftimes in tbe very lives of thf 
same men. May I not confidently instance in those of 
Hanoibai und bis great competitor Scipio ? Tbe better 
half of tbeir lives tbey Hved upon tbe giory tbey bad ac- 
<iuired in their youth ; great men afterwards, 'tis trae, 
in comparison witb others ; but by no means in com- 
parison with themselves. — MoniaigTie, 

MDXXII, 
That wit IS false which can subsist onlv in one lan- 
guage ; and that picture which pleases only one age or 
nation, owes its reception to some local or accidental 
association of ideas. — Sir J, Reynolds, 

MDXXIII. 

Argument, as usually mauaged, is tbe worst sort of 
conversation ; as it is generally in books tbe worst sort 
of reading. — Swift, 

MDXXIV. 

I think a prudent man ought not to permit any tbing 
at all to trust to fortune ; but to trust and commit some 
things to his wife, some things to bis servants, and some 
things to his friends, (as a prince to certain vicegerents,* 
and persons accountable, and administrators,) while he is 
employing his reason about such matters as are most 
proper for him, and of greatest concernment^-P/u^arcA. 

MDXXV. 
Some persons make their own epitaphs, and bespeak 
tbe reader's goodwill. It were, indeed, to be wished, 
that every man would early learn in tbis manner to make 
bis own, and that he would draw it up in terms as 6at- 
tering as possible, and that he would make it the employ 
mcDi of his who\e Wie to dfeSfeiN^ \X. — Qoldm\\\K. 
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MDXXVI. 
We may ränge the several kinds of laughen under the 
followiog heads : — 

The dimplers, 
The smilers, 
The laugbers, 
The grinners, 
Tlie horse-laughers. 
The dimple is practised to give a grace to the features, 
and is frequently made a bait to entangle a gazing lover ; 
this was calied by the ancients the Chian laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair sex, 
and their male retinue. It expresses our satisfaction in 
a silent sort of approbation, doth not too much disordei 
the features, and is practised by lovers of the most deli- 
eate address. This tender motion of physiognomy the 
ancients calied the ionic laugh. 

The laugh amongus is the common risus of the ancients. 
The grin, by writers of antiquity, is calied the SyD> 
crusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made tise of 
to display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of with 
^eat success in all kinds of disputation. The ps>ficients 
in this kiod, by a well-timed laugh, will baffle the most 
solid argument. I1iis upon all occasions supplies the 
want of reason, is always received with great applause in 
coffee-house disputes; and that side the laugh joins with 
is generally observed to gain the better of his antagonist 

MDXXVII. 
The generous, who is always just, and the just who is 
always generous, may, unnannounced, approach the 
throne of heaven. — Laoater, 

MDXXVIII. 

When a writer of any kind is so considerable as to 

deserve the labour and pains of some shrewd heads to 

refute him in public, he may,vii Üie <\\xiV\V.^ oS. %ä wisÄftSA 

bejustly congra^ulated on that occa.svoiv. — ShaftesWrM« 
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MDXXIX. 
It is a harder thing'fur men to rate 
llievr owD parU at an equal estimate, 
Than cast up fractions, in th* accompt of heav'n, 
Of time and motion, and adjust them ev'n ; 
For modest persons never had a true 
Particular of all that is their due. 

Builer, 
MDXXX. 
Madmen show theniselves most by over-pretending to 
a Bound understanding, as dranken men do by over* 
acting sobriety. — Congreve, 

MDXXXI. 
England can furnish not a few instances of men of 
taste who have sold the best oaks of their estates for 
gilding and girandoles ;•— of fathers who have beggared 
their families to enjoy the pleasure of seeing green- 
houses and pineries arise under their inspection ; — and of 
foz-hunters who have begun with a dog-kennel, and 
ended with a dwelling-house. Enough is done every 
day by the amateurs of Wyat and Chambers to palliate 
the censure of ostentation and uselessnessthat is lavishly 
thrown upon the king's hoose at Winchester, and the 
Radcliffe library at Oxford.— JTe//. 

MDXXXII. 
Love, when founded in the heart, will show itself in 
a thousand unpremeditated sallies of fondness ; but every 
cool deliberate exhibition of the passions only argues 
little understanding or great insincerity. — Goidsmith, 

MDXXXIII. 
All promise is poor dilatory man. 
And that through every stage. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve. 
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In all the magnanimity of thou?ht 

Resolves and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rise 

Than man'» presuroption on to-morrow's dawn. 

Where is to-morrow ? in another world. 

Aud yet on this perhaps, this peradventure 

(Infamous for lies) as on a rock of adaraant 

We build our mountain hopes, spin our eternal schemes. 

And big with life*s futurities expire. 

Toung. 

MDXXXIV. 
The true nobleman conceives this word, on mine 
honow, wraps up a deal in it, which unfolded, and then 
measured, will be found to be a large attestation, and nb 
lesse then an eclipticall oath, calling God to witnesse, 
who hath bestowed that honour upon hira. And seeine 
the State is so tender of him, that he shall not be forced 
to swear in matters of rooment, in courts of justice, he is 
carefull not to swear of his own accord in his sports and 
pl easures. — Füller. 

MDXXXV. 
As the World now goes, we have no adequate idea of what 
is meant by ** gentlemauly, gentleman-like, or much of 
a gentleman -" you cannot be cheated at play, but it is 
certainly done by. " a very gentleman-like man ;** you 
cannot be deceived in your affairs, but it was done in 
some " gentlemanly manner ;" you cannot be wrong in 
your bed, but all the world will say of him that did the 
injury, it must be allowed *' he is very much of a gen- 
tleman." Here is a very pleasant fellow, a correspond- 
ent of mine, that puts in for that appellation even to 
highwaymen. — Steele, 

MDXXXVI. 

To rob a lady 



Of her good name is an infectious sin, 
Not to be pardon*d ; be it false as hell, 
Twill never be redeem'd, if it be sown 
Among the people, firuilhil to yuci^^ia 
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All evil they shall hear. Let me alone. 
That I may cut off falsehood while it Springs ; 
Set hills and hüls betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all. 
And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 
Ldke thunder from a cloud. 

The RettoratUm^^Buekinghtim. 

MDXXXVIL 

When a man writes from his own mind, he writes very 
rapidly : the greatest part of a writer's time is spent in 
reading, in order to wnte ; a man will turn over half a 
library to make one book. — Johnson, 

MDXXXVIII. 
Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as flat- 
tery. If you flatter all the Company, you please none ; 
if you flatter only one or two, you anront the rest. — 
Swift, 

MCXXXIX. 
The same Ood, to whom we are but tenants-at-will for 
the whole, requires but the seventh part to be paid to 
him as a small quit-rent in acknowledgment of his title. 
It is man only that has the impudence to demand our 
whole time, though he never gave it, nor can restore it, 
nor is able to pay any considerable value for the least 
part of it. — Ceufley. 

MDXL. 
As at th' approach of winter all 
The leaves of great trees use to fall. 
And leave them naked to engage 
With storms and tempests when they rage, 
While humbler plants are found to wear 
Their fresh green liv'nes all the year ; 
So when the glorious season's gone 
With great men, and hard times come ou 
The great*st calamities oppress 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 

Butler. 
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MDXLI. 

Tis Dot vrit meiely, but a temper, which mustform the 
well-bred man. 

In the same manner 'tis not a head merely, but a heart 
and resolution, which must complete the real philosopher. 
— Shaftesbury, 

MDXLTI. 

I am so apt to frame a notion of every man*s humour 
er circumstances by bis looks, that I have sometimes em- 
ployed myself from Charing Gross to the Royal Exchange 
m drawing the characters of those who have passed by 
me. When I see a man with a sour riveird face, I cannot 
forbeai pitying bis wife : and when I meet with an open 
ingenuous countenance, think on the happiness of bis 
fi-iends, bis family, and relations. — Addison, 

MDXLIIT. 

A prince is never so magnificent 

As when he's sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 

Massinger, 
MDXTJV. 
> letters of this age consist more in fine foldings and 
than matterj*^here I had rather write two 
fetters, than close andloldup one, and atways assign that 
employment to some other ; as also when the business of 
my letter is dispatched, I would with all my heart trans- 
fer it to another band, to add those long harangues, offers, 
and prayers we place at the bottom, and should be glad 
that some new custom shoiild discharge us from that 
unnecessary troubie ; as also superscribing them with a 
long ribble-row of qnalities and titles, which, for fear of 
niistakes, I have several times given over writing, especi- 
ally to men of the long robe. — Montaigne» 

MDXLV. 
I look upon enthusiasm, in all other points but that of 
religion, to be a very necessary turn of mind ; as indeed 
it is a vein which uature seems to have iua.iV^<iL v«V\v\sä»\^ 
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or less strength, in the tempers of most men. ^^^ matt- 
what the object is, whethcr business, pleasune^^r, qj. ^f^ 
6ne arts ; whoever pursues them to any purpose«. musi ^^ 
so coH amore, and inamoratos, you know, of every kic^^^ 
are all enthusiasts. — Fitzosborne^s Letters. * 






MDXLVL 

There is nothing so ridiculotts that has not at some 
tiroe been said by some philosopher. The writers of 
books in Europe seem to tbemselves authorized to say 
what they please ; anü an ingenious philosopher aniong 
them (Fontenelle) has openly asserted that he would 
undertake to persuade the whole republic of readers to 
believe, that the sun was neither the cause of light nor 
heat, if he could only get six philosophers on his side. — 
GoltUmith, 

MDXLVII. 

As those that pull down private houses adjoiuing to the 
temples uf the gods, prop up such parts as are cootiguous 
to them ; so, in undermining bashfulness, due regard is to 
be had to adjacent moJesty, good-nature, and humanity. 
—Plutarch, 

MDXLVIII. 

I live in a constant endeavour to fence against the in- 
^rmities of ill-health, and other evils of life, by mirth ; 
being firmly persuaded that every time a man smiles — but 
much more so when he laughs, it adds something to this 
fragment of life. — Sterne — Dedicatton — Tristram Shandy, 

MDXLIX. 
Pedantry is but a com or wart, 
Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and art, 
A stupify'd excrescence, like a wen, 
Fed by the peccant humours of learn'd men, 
That never grows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutor'd intellects, 
But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial bram. 

Butler 
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MDL. 

The greatest monuments of men are letters — they are 
not only the foundation of all, but they outlive each 
other. 

Yet it were much to be wished, that reading was more 
confined, and writing less frequent, wbich would be the 
case, provided every writer had sorae laudable end in 
view. 

For otherwise, it is but like wbeeling nibbish to the 
mountain's foot, without adding to the height, and en* 
larging the prospect ; or carry ing stones to the vast pile, 
which only adds to the bulk, but increases not the strength 
and magnificence of the building. — Joineriatia, 1772. 

MDLI. 

In shabby State they strut,* in tatter'd robe, 
The scene a blanket, and a barn the globe : 
No high conceits their mod'rate wishes raise, 
Content with humble profit, humble praise. 
Let dowdies simper, and let buropkius stare, 
The stroUing pageant hero treads in air : 
Pleas'd for his hour he to mankind gives law, 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw. 

Churchill, 
MDLII. 
The house of correction is the fittest hospital for those 
cnpples, whose legs are lame through thei^ own laziuesse. 
Surely king Edward VI. was as truly charitable in 
grantmg Bridewell for the punishment of sturdy rogues, 
as in giving St. Thomas's Hospitall for the relief of 
the poore. — FuUer, 

MDUII. 
1 look upon premeditated quibbles andpuns committed 
to the press, as unpaidonable crimes. there is as much 
difTerence betwixt tHese and the Starts in common dis- 
course, as betwixt casual rencouuters, and murder with 
malice prepensc-rr^ifcA ^ 

' « UlnewLtvt\\«jw%. * 
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MDLIV. 
This globe portray'd the race of learned men, 
Still Et their books, and turning o*er the page, 
Backwards and forwards : oft they snatch the pen 
As if inspir'd, and in a Thespian rage, 
Then wnte and blot, as would your ruth engage ; 
Why, authors ! all this scrawl and scribbling sore ? 
To lose the present, gain the future age, 
Prais'd to be, when you can hear no more : 
And much eurich'd with fame, when useless worldly 
Store 1 

Castle of fjuiolence, — Thomson, 
MDLV. 
Lucian has well described the fate of prodigals in his 
picture of Opulentia, whose residence he represents to be 
on a lofty mountain, the summit of which her fond vota- 
ries are eagerly endeavouring to reach. While their 
money lasts, they are conducted on their way over flowery 
meads by the fairy hands of dalliance and pleasure ; but 
whea fortune fails, their treacherous conductors revile 
them for their vainattempt, and thrusting them down 
headlong into the vale of tears, expose them to the tor- 
ments of shame, misery, reproach, and despair. — Burton, 

MDLVI. 

A finished gentleroan is perhaps the roost uncommon of 

all the great characters in life. Besides the natural en- 

dowment with which this distinguished man is to be born, 

he must run through a long series of education. — Steele, 

MDLVII. 
Avoid him who, from mere curiosity, asks three ques- 
tions ninning about a thing that cannot interest him. — 
Lavater, 

MDLVIir. 

Too powerful love, 

The best strength of thy unconfined empire 

Lives in weak women's hearts ; thou art feign'd blind, 

And yet we borrow onr best sight from thee. 

JMassinger. 
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MDLTX. 

Reaaon and virtue alone can bestow liberty. — Shaftes- 
bury. 

MDLX. 

The best kind of glory is that which is reflected from 
honesty, such as was the glory of Cato and Aristides ; 
but it was harmful to them both, and is seldom beneficial 
to any man, whilst he lives what it is to him after his 
death, I cannot say, because 1 iove not phiiosophy merely 
notional and coniectural, and no man who has made the 
experiment has been so kind as to come back to inforin 
uSt—'Cowley, 

MDLXI. 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful as 
common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man 
of sense ; and he that will carry nothing aboiit him but 
gold, will be every day at a loss for want of readier 
change. — Pope» 

MDLXII. 

'Tis pity wine, which nature roeant 

To man in kindness to present, 

And gave him kindly» to caress 

And cherish his fraif happiness, 

Of equal virtue to renew 

His weary*d mind and body too, 

Shou'd (like the cider-tree m Eden, 

Which only grew to be forbidden) 

No sooner come to be enioy'd, 

But th' owner's fatally destroy'd. 

Butter, 
MDLXIII. 
Some roen are called saeacious, merely on account of 
their avarice ; whereas, a child can clench its fist the mo- 
ment it is born. — Shetutone. 

MDLXIV. 
Whoever considers the stucW of anatomy, I believe, will 
never be an atheist ; the frame of man's body, and 
9g2 
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coherence of hU parte» being so stränge and paradoxal^ 
that I hold it to be the greatest noracleof natare ; thougb 
when all is dooe, I do not Bad she hath made it so much 
as proof against one disease, lest it should be thought to 
bave made it no less than a prison to the soul. — lUfe of 
Lord Herbert of CJkerbmy, 

MDLXV. 
• 111 news 



Are swallow-wing'd, bnt what's good walks on cmtcbes. 

Massing-er, 
MDLXVI. 
I have ofcen thought that a story-teller is bom, as well 
as a poet. — Steele. 

MDLXVII. 
Ad Englishman fears contempt more thau death: he 
f»ften flies to death as a refuge from its pressure, and dies 
when he fancies the world has ceased to esteem him. 
^-GoldmUth. 

MDLXVIII. 
The painters are most envious, if they want 
Good colours for preferment : virtuous ladies 
Love this way to be flatternd, and accuse 
The workman of detraction, if he add not 
Some grace they cannot truly call their own^ 

/ Massinger 

MDLXIX. 

iMen do not always take the right 4z.y ; for they often 

think they have totally taken leave or all busioess, when 

ihey have only exchanged one employmeut for another. 

There is little less trouble in forimng a private family 

than a whole kicgdom | wfierever t|e mind is perplexed, 

it is an entire disorder, and domeitic employments are 

not less troublesome, for being Iss iniportanU More- 

over, for having shaken off the court and public employ- 

ment, we have not taken leave of'jhe principal \io«>lionB; 

of Jjfe, — Montaigne» \ \ / k 

^' , >'^" 
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MDLXX. 
Laughter is a vent of aoy sudden joy that strikes upon 
the mind, which being too volatile and §troog, breaks out 
in this tremor of the voice. The poets make use of this 
metaphor when they would describe nature in her riebest 
dress, for beauty is never so lovely as when adorned with 
the smile, and conversation never sits easier upon us, than 
when we now and then discharge ourselves in a symphony 
of laughter» which may not improperly be called, the 
chorus of conversation. — Steek, 

MDLXXI. 
Is it not a discouragiug reflection to find one's seif 
** servile," as Shakspeare expresses it, ** to every skyey 
influence, and the sport of every paltry atom ;" to owc 
the ease of one*s mind, not only to the disposition of one's 
own body, but almost to that of every other which sur- 
rounds us 1 — Fittosbome^s Letten. 

MDLXXII. 

You cannot give an instance of any man who is per* 
mitted to lay out bis own time» contriving not to have 
tedious hours. — Johnson, 

MDLXXIII. 
If you light upon an impertinent talki^, that sticks to 
you like a bur, to the disappointment of four important 
occasions, deal freely with nim, break oftlthe discourse, 
and pursue your business. These repulsesi whereby our 
resolution and assurance are exercised in matters of less 
moment, will accustom us to it by degreejp on greater 
occasions. — Plutarch, 

^' MDLXXIV. 

As gold that's proof against th' assay, 
Upon the touchstone wears away, 
And having atood t.\\e ^^^\a.x \«eX« 
Is overmaslei'd b^ xVve X^^jaX *, 

2 G^ 
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So 8ome men having stood the bäte 
And spiteful cruelty of fate, 
Transported with a false caress 
Of unacquainted happiness. 
Lost to humanity and sense, 
Have fall'n as low as insolence. 



Bullet, 



MDLXXV. 
If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to 
complain in their works of critics aud detraction, the next 
age would not know that they ever had any. — Swi/t. 

MDLXXVL 

It is reason and good sense which ranks and estimates 
every art, and every part of that art, according to its 
importance^ from the painter of animated, down to inani- 
mated, nature. We will not allow a man, who shall prefer 
the inferior style, to sav it is his taste ; taste here has 
nothing, or at least, ougnt to have nothing to do with the 
question. He wants not taste, bat sense or soundness of 
iudgment^ — Sir J, Reynolds. 

MDLXXVII. 
It is observed too often that men of wit do so much 
employ their thoughts upon fine speculations, that things 
useful to mankind are wholly neglected ; and they are 
busy in making emendations upon some enclitics in a 
Greek author, while obvious things, that every man may 
have use for, are wholly overlooked. — Addison, 

MDLXXVIir. 
To raise desert and virtue by my fortune 
Though in a low estate, were greater glory, 
Than to mix greatness with a prince that owns 
No worth but that name onlyw 

Meusinger» 
MDLXXIX. 
We shoM not so often Vie^i com^laiuts of the incon- 
»tancy and falseness of fuen^» \i vV\^ ^ot\^\\si ^«0»^ 
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were more cautious than ihey usually are in forming con 
nections of this kind. Were I to make trial of any 
person's qualificatioas for. an union of so rouch delicacy, 
there is no part of bis conduct I would sooner single out, 
than to observe bim in bis resentments. And this not 
upon the maxim frequently advanced, " tbat tbe best 
fnends make the bitterest enemies ;" but on the contrary^ 
because I am persuaded that he who is capable of being 
a bitter enemy, can never possess the necessary virtues 
that constitute a true friend. — Fitzosbortu^s Lettert, 

MDLXXX. 
To make one'sfortune is so fine a pbrase, and of such a 
charming import, that it is universally used ; it has passed 
from the court to the city, made its way into the mortiBed 
cloisterSy scaled the walls of the abbeys of both sexes, 
where one would think ever}r heart was shut asainst it; 
there is no place sacred which it has not profaned ; it 
takes with Greeks and Barbarians ; it is adopted into all 
languages, and the very children are taught to lisp it. — 
Brujfere, 

MDLXXXI. 
Authority is a disease and eure, 
Which men can neither want nor well endure. 

Butler, 

MDLXXXII. 
By your rule, said I, Theocles, there sbould be no such 
thing as happiness or good in life, since every enjoyment 
wears out so soon, and growing painful, is diverted by 
some other thing, and that again by some other and so 
on. I am sure if solitude serves as a remedy or diversion 
to any thing in the world, there is nothing which may 
not serve as diversion to solitude, which wants it more 
than any thin? besides. And thus there can be no good 
which is regulär or constant. Happiness is a thing out of 
tbe way, and only to be fowtiA \ä '«wö!^«tvQ%.---'rVv« 
Morahsts a Rhapsody, ^^SKafltibur^* 
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MDLXXXIII. 
When an old woman begins to doat, and grow cbarge- 
able to a parish, she is ^enerally turaed into a witcb, and 
fiUs the wDole country with extravagant fancies, imaginary 
distempere, and temfying drearas. In the roean time» 
the poor wretch that is the innocent occasion of so many 
evils, begins to be frighted at herself, and sometimes cou- 
fesses secret commerces and familiarities that her imagi* 
nation forms in a delirious old age. This frequently cuts 
off charity from the greatest objects of compassion, and 
inspires people with a malevolence towards those poor 
decrepit parts of our species, in whom human nature is 
defaced by infirmity and dotage. — Addison, 

MDLXXXIV. 
Every man has just as much vanity as he wants 
understanding. — Pope, 

MDLXXXV. 

Tooth-drawers are practical philosophers, that go upon 
a very rational hypothesis, not to eure, but to take away 
the part affected. — Steele. 

MDLXXXVI. 

Food improperlv taken, not only produces original 
diseases, but anords those that are already engencfered 
both matter and sustenance ; so that, let the father of 
disease be what it may, intemperance is certainly its 
mother. — Burton, 

^ MDLXXXVII. 
When a man's verses cannot be understood, nor a 
good man's wit seconded, with the forward child, under- 
standing, it strikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
mg in a little room. — SvHfl, 

MDLXXXVIII. 

A woman 's. nay a little child's soft band, 
With gentle stroking «asior do^h command. 
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And make the bristling boar to crouch and fall, 
Than any boisterous wrestler of them all. 

Plutarck, 

MDLXXXIX. 

If I were a writer of books, I would compile a register, 

with the comment of the yarious deaths of men, and ü 

could not but be useful, for who should teach men to die, 

would at the same time teach them to live,. — UTontaigne 

MDXC. 

The morevarious our artificial necessities^ the widei* 
is our circle of pleasure ; for all pleasure consists in ob- 
viating necessities es they rise ; luxury, therefore, as it 
increases our wants, increases our capacity for hap- 
pi ness. — Goldsmith. 

MDXCI. 

The general principles of urbanity, politeness, or civi- 
lity, have been the same in all nations ; but the mode in 
which they are dressed is continually varying, The ge- 
neral idea of showing respect is by making yourself less ; 
but the manner, whether by bowing the body kneeling, 
prostration, pulling off the upper part of our dress, or 
taking away the lower,* is a matter of custom. — ^^iV J, 
Reynolds. 

MDXCII. 

Cato was wont to say of young persons, that -he had 
a greater opinion of such as were subiect to colour, than 
those that looked pale ; teaching us thereby to look with 
greater apprehensions on the neinousness of an action, 
than the reprimand which might happily follow ; and to 
be more afraid of the suspicion of doing an ill tfaiing, than 
the danger of it. — Pluiarch, 

MDXCIII. 
Hyipocrisy, of course, delights in the most sublime 
speculaüons; for never intending to go b^ond specula- 
lion, it costs nothing to have it magnificent. — Burke, 

• Vut off thy shoes from Ürj iee^tox XVvb -^^^Äit^i n»>öMtw58ö. 
thou standest is holy grounOi.— Exodiu, c. *^. ^ « ^> 
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MDXCIV. 
Gold, though the most solid and heavy of metalls, yet 
may be beaten out so thin, as to be lightest and slightest 
of all things. Thus nobility, though in itself most ho- 
Dourable, may be so attenualed through the smalnesse of 
means, as thereby to grow neglected ; which raakes our 
Dobleman to practise Soloraon's precept — ** Be diligent to 
know the State of thy flocks^and look well to thine herds ; 
for the crown doth not endure to every generation.*' If 
not the crown, much lesse the Coronet ; and good hus- 
bandry may as well stand with great honour, as breadth 
iiiay consist with height. — Füller, 

MDXCV. 

A pretender to learning is one that would make all 
others more foolsthan himself, for though he know no> 
thing, he would not have the world know so much. He 
conceits nothing in learning but the opinion, which he 
seeks topurchase without it, though he might with less 
labour eure his ignorance than hide it He is indeed a 
kind of scholar-mountebank, and his art our delusion. 
He is tricked out in all the accoutrements of learning, 
and at the iirst encounter none passes better. He is 
oftener in his study than at his book, and you cannot 
pleasure him better than to deprehend him : yet he liears 
you not tili the third knock, and then comes out very 
angry as interrupted. You find him in his slippers and 
a pen in his ear, in which formalit}r he was asleeo. Hb 
table is spread wide with soire classic fulio, which is as 
constant to it as the carpet, and hath laid open in the 
same page this half year. His candle is always a longer 
sitter up than hiniself, and the boast of his window at 
midnight. He walks much alone in the posture of medi- 
tation, and has a book still before his face in the iields. 
His pocket is seldum without a Greek testament or He- 
brew bibks which Iie opens only in the church, and that 
when some stander-by looks over. He has sentences for 
Company, some scatterings of Seneca and Tacitus, which 
are gooa apon all occasions. 1( Vi« \««Ldik aay thing in 
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the morning, it comes up all at dinner ; and as long m 
that lasts, the discourse is bis. He is a great plagiary 
of tavern wit, and comes to sermons only that ne may 
talk of Austin. His parcels are the meer scrapings froro 
Company, ^et he complains at parting what time he has 
lost. He is wondrously capricious to seem a iudgment, 
and listens with a sower attention to what he uuder- 
stands not. He talks much of Scaliger, and Casaubon, 
and the Jesuits, and prefers some unheard-of Dutch 
Dame before them all. He has verses to bring in upoc 
these and these hints, and ic shall go hard but he will 
wind in his opportunity. He is critical in a language 
lie cannot conster, and speaks seldom under Arminius in 
divinity. Hb business and retireroent and caller away 
is his study, and he protests no delight to it comparable. 
He is a great nomenclator of authors, which he has read 
in geueral in the catalogue, and in particular in the title, 
and goes seldom so far as the aedication. Henevei 
talks of any thing but learning, and learns all from talk- 
mg. Three encounters with the same men pump him, 
and then he only puts in or gravely says nothing. He 
has taken pains to be an ass, though not to be a scholar 
and is at length discovered and laughed at. — Bishop 
Earle, 

MCXCVL 
When you set about composing, it may be necessary 
for your ease, and better dislillation of wit, to put on your 
worst clothes, and the worse the better ; for an author, 
like a limb, will yield the better for having a rag 
about him : besides that I have observed a g^irdener cut 
the outward rine of a tree, (which is the surtout of it,) 
to make it bear well : and this is a natural account of 
the usual poverty of poets, and is an argument, why 
wits, of all men living, ought to be ill clad. I have al- 
ways a sacred veneration for any one I observe to be a 
little out of repair in his person, as supposing him either 
a poet or philosopher ; because the nchest minerals are 
ever founa under the most ragged and withered surface^ 
of the earth. — Swift* s Admce to a youtig Poet. 
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MDXCVII. 

• Justice painted blind. 



Infers bis ministers are obliged to h<>ar 
The cause, and truth ; the judge, deiennine of it ; 
And not sway'd or by favour or affection, 
By a false gloss, or correeted comment, alter 
Tbe true intent and letter of the law. i 

Mauinga, ' 

MDXCVIir. 
Story-tellio? is not an art, but what we call a 
" knack ;" it dorn not so much subsist upon wit, as upon 
humour ; and I will add that it is not perfect without 
proper gesticulations uf the body, wbich naturally attend 
such roerr^r emoiions of the mind. I know veiywell 
that a certain gravi ty of countenance sets some stories off 
to advantage> where the hearer is to be surprised in the 
end ; but this is oy no roeans a general nile ; for it is 
frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerful looks 
and whimsical gesticulations. I will yet go further, and 
affirm that the success of a story very often depends 
upon the make of the bod^, and the formation of the 
features of him who relates lU—Swiß, 

MDXCIX. 

When a man wants or comes short of an entire and 
accomplished virtue, our defects may be supplied by 
forgiveness, since tht forgiving of evil deeds in othen 
amounteth to no less than virtue in us ; and therefore, it 
may be not unaptly called the paying our debts with 
another man^s money •^Lord Herbert, 



MDC. 

Nothing is so pregnant as cruelty ; so multifarious, so 

rapid, so ever-teeming a mother, is unknown 1o the ani- 

mal kingdora ; each of her experiments provokes another 

aod reßües upon the last ; though always progressive, yet 

always remote from the end.— Lowoter. 
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MDCT. 

Too much or too little wit 
Do only render th' owners fit 
For nothing, but to be uudone 
MucH easier than if they 'ad none. 

Butler. 
MDCII. 
Tbe first minister of State has not so much business in 
public, as a wise man has in private : if the one have 
Attle leisure to be alone, the otner has less leisure to be 
in Company ; the one has but part of the aifairs of one 
lation, the other all the works of God and nature under 
bis consideration. — Cowley. 

MDCIir. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
with mer of probity ; there are likewise a great many men 
of hono« r to be found. Men of courage, men of sense, 
and mfn of letters, are frequent : but a true iine gentle- 
man i: what one seldom sees. He is properly a Compound 
of the various good qualities that embelhsh mankind. As 
the great poet animates all the different parts of learning 
by che foree of bis genius, and irradiates all the compass 
of his knowledge by the lustre and brightness of his ima- 
gination ; so all tbe great and solid perfeotions of life 
&ppear in the finished gentlemau, with a beautiful gloss 
and varnish ; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the adrai- 
ration and good will of every be holder. — Steele, 

MDCIV. 

(Gold.) Here's mnsick 

In this bag shall wake her, though she had drank opium, 
Or eaten mandrakes. Let Commanders talk 
Of cannons to make breaches ; give but fire 
To this petard, it shall blow open, madam, 
The irou doors of a judge, ancl make you entrance ; 
When they (let them do what they c^.\i\ '^\\!ck.^i\ 
l'heir mir es, their cuUetvMS, ^\l^\>^i'^^vco%) 
2u 
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Shall cool their fSeet without ; thu being the picklock 
That never falls. 

Mauinger. 
MDCV. 
It is as usual to see a young serving man an old beg- 
gar, as to see a light horse first from the great saddle of a 
nobleman, to come to tbe hackney coach, and at last die 
in drawing a carre But the good master is not like the 
cniell hunter in the fable, who beat bis old dogge, because 
bis tootblesse mouth let go tbe game : he rather imitates 
the noble nature of our Prince Henry» who took order for 
the keeping of an old English mastme, which had mide 
a lion run away. — FuUer, 

MDCVI. 
Shall T compare thee to a summer's day 1 

l'hou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease bath all too short a date : 
Sometime too bot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is bis gold complexiou dimm'd : 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By Chance, or nature's changing course untrimm'd ; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall death brag thou wander'st in bis sbade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 
So long as men can breathe, or eves can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Shaktpeare—io Mr. W, H. 

MDCVII. 
As nothing is more natural thau for every one to desiie 
to be bappy, it is not to be wondered at that the wisest 
men in all ages have spent so much time to discover what 
happiness is, and wherein it chie6y consists. An eminent 
wnter, naroed Varro, reckons up no less than two hundred 
and eighty-eight difTerent opinions upon this subject ; and 
another, called Lucian, after having given us a long cata- 
logue of the notiona oC seveiaV ^biloso^hers^ endeavours to 
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sfaow the absurdity of all of them, without establishing 
any thing of bis own^-^Budgell» 

MDCVni. 
An alderman U a peer of the city, and a member of 
their upper house ; who, as soon as he arrives at so many 
thousand pounds, is bound by the charter to senre the 
public witli 80 mnch understandin|, what shift soever he 
make to raise it, and wear a chain about his neck like a 
rein-deer, or in default to commute, aud make satisfaction 
in ready money, the best reason of the place ; for which 
he has the name only, like a titular prince, and is an 
alderman-extraordinary. But if his wire can prevailwith 
him to stand, he becomes one of the city supporters ; and 
like the unicom in the king's arms, wears a chain about 
his neck very right-worshipfiilly. • • • 

• % m '^ m • • 

• • • • Whenhe 
sits as a judge in his court, he is absolute, and nses arbi- 
trary power ; for he is not bound to understand what he 
does, nor render an account why he gives judgment on 
one side ralher than another ; but his will is sufficient to 
stand for his reason, to all intents and purposes. He does 
uo public business without eating and drinking ; and when 
l^e comes to be lord-mayor he does not keep a great house, 
but a ven^ great house-warmin^ for a whole year ; for 
though he invites all the companies in the city, he does 
not treat them, but they club to entertain him, and pay 
tlie reckoning beforehand. His für gown makes him look 
a great deal bigger than he is, like the feathers of an owl ; 
and when he pulls it off, he looks as if he were fallen 
away, or like a rabbit, had his skin pulled off. — Butler, 

MDCIX. 
He tbat first started the doctrine, that bravery was the 
best defence against a knave, was but an ill teacher, ad- 
vising US to commit wickedness to secure ourselves. But 
for such as presume upon our modesty, to keep them off 
with their own weapons, and not gialVl^ VVi€a >sxiK%»a«^- 
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ahle impudence with au easy compliance, it is but just 
and good, and the duty of every bonest man. Neithei 
is it a hard matter to put off some mean and ordinary 
people, wbo will be apjti to prove troublesome to you in 
that uature. Some F.hift them off with a jest or smart 
repartee : as Theocritus being asked in the bagnio to 
leod bis napkins, by two persona, whereof one was a 
stranger to hrni, and t'other a notorious felon ; he made 
answer : You, sir, I know not well enough, and you I 
know too well. — Phtiarch, 

MDCX. 

.— The prince that pardons 

The first affrpnt offer'd to majesty, 
Invites a seeond, cendering that power, 
Subjects should tremble at, contemptible. 

Ingratitude is a monster, 

To be stiangled in the birth, not to be cberis;ned. 

Mas. inger, 

MDCXI. 
Security diminishes the passions ; the mind, ^^heu 
left to itself, immediately languishes ; aud, in ordei to 
preserve its ardour, must be every moment snpported ny 
a new flow of passion. For the same reasoo despan\ 
though contrary to security, has a like iufluence. — Hume. 
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MDCXII. 
So far is it from being true that men are natural ly 
equal, that no two people can be half an hour togetlier ji 
but one shall acquire an evident superiopty over the other. ' 
— Johnson» 
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